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COMMISSION. 



VICTORIA R. 

t^tCtorta> by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

Co Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor Stafford Henry, 
Earl of Iddesleigh, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
one of the Commissioners for executing the offices of Treasurer of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland ; Our right trusty and right well- 
beloved Cousin Wyndham Thomas, Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl, Knight of Our 
Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick ; Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor 
George Sclater-Booth ; Our trusty and well-beloved Sir James Joseph Allport, Knight ; 
John Aird, Esquire ; Thomas Birtwistle, Esquire ; Lionel Louis Cohen, Esquire ; James 
Porter Corry, Esquire ; David Dale, Esquire ; Charles James Drummond, Esquire ; 
William Farrer Ecroyd, Esquire; Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esquire; William Henry 
Houldsworth, Esquire ; William Lawies Jackson, Esquire ; George Auldjo Jamieson, 
Esquire ; Nevile Lubbock, Esquire ; Philip Albert Muntz, Esquire ; Arthur O'Connor, 
Esquire; Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave, Esquire; Charles Mark Palmer, Esquire; 
William Pearce, Esquire ; Bonamy Price, Esquire, Professor of Political Economy in 
Our University of Oxford ; and Samuel Storey, Esquire, greeting. 

^f)tr(afi! We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue 
to inquire and report upon the extent, nature, and probable causes of the depression 
now or recently prevailing in various branches of trade and industry, and whether it 
can be alleviated by legislative or other measures. 

^B^Jto fenoin J)t, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your knowledge 
and ability, have authorised and appointed, and do by these presents authorise and 
appoint, you the said Stafford Henry, Earl of Iddesleigh ; Wyndham Thomas, Earl of 
Dunraven and Mount-Earl ; George Sclater-Booth ; Sir James Joseph Allport ; John 
Aird ; Thomas Birtwistle ; Lionel Louis Cohen ; James Porter Corry ; David Dale ; 
Charles James Drummond ; William Farrer Ecroyd ; Henry Hucks Gibbs ; William 
Henry Houldsworth ; William Lawies Jackson ; George Auldjo Jamieson ; Nevile 
Lubbock; Philip Albert Muntz; Arthur O'Connor; Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave; 
Charles Mark Palmer ; William Pearce ; Bonamy Price ; and Samuel Storey to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid, 

3nlJ for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We do by these 
Presents give and grant unto you, or any six or more of you, full power to call before 
you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you any information upon the 
subject of this Our Commission ; and also to call for, have access to, and examine all 
such books, documents, registers, and records as may afford you the fullest information 
on the subject ; and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways 
and means whatsoever, 

9[nll We do further by these presents authorise and empower you, or any six or 
more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places in Our United Kingdom as 
you may deem expedient for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid, 

o 24357. Wt. 10716. g^ 2 
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IV COMMISSION. 

Snll We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our Commission shall 
continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, or any six or 
more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from time to 
time by adjournment. 

3nll We do further ordain that you, or any six or more of you, have liberty to 
report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to time, if you shall 
judge it expedient so to do. 

9[ntl Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as possible, 
report to Us, under your hands and seals, or under the hands and seals of any six 
or more of you, your opinion upon the several matters herein submitted for your 
consideration. 

3[ntl for the purpose of aiding you in such matters. We hereby appoint Our 
trusty and well-beloved George Herbert Murray, Esquire, to be Secretary to this 
Our Commission. 

Given at Our Court at St. James's, the Twenty-ninth day of August one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, in the Forty -ninth year of Our 
( Reign. ' 

By Her Majesty's Command. 

I RICHD. ASSHETON CROSS. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 



PINAL REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please Your Majesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed to inquire into the nature, extent, Introduc- 
and probable causes of the depression now or recently prevailing in various branches toby. 
of trade and industry, desire humbly to submit to Your Majesty a Final Report upon 
the several matters which we were directed to investigate. 

Before, however, we proceed to state the conclusions at which we have arrived, 
it will be convenient to give a short summary of our proceedings and of the method 
which we adopted in pursuing our inquiry. 

(2.) Owing to the season of the year at which Your Majesty's Commission was Method of 
issued we found it impracticable to proceed at once to take oral evidence, and we inquiry, 
thought that it would be desirable, on other grounds also, to commence our inquiry 
by means of written questions and answers. 

It appeared to us that we should by this means most readily place ourselves in 
possession of the leading facts of the situation and of the prevailing opinions as to its 
probable causes and possible remedies. 

(3.) We, therefore, placed ourselves in communication with the chambers of com- Questions 
merce and other associations representing the interests of the mercantile and industrial addressed to 
classes, and addressed to them a series of questions calculated to elicit the facts with chambers of 
regard to the existing condition of trade and industry as compared with former ^™™^"^^' 
periods, and also to afford an opportunity for the expression of opinion on the principal 
causes which might be thought to have operated with a prejudicial effect on the 
commercial welfare of the country. 

These questions, which were appended to our Second and Third Reports, and 
which need not, therefore, be repeated here, will serve to indicate the line of inquiry 
which we thought should be adopted in order to discharge the duty imposed upon us, 
and to which we have substantially adhered in our subsequent examination. 

(4.) After preliminary questions as to the districts and industries to which the 
answers were to refer, we invited a statement of the comparative condition of trade 
and industry in the last four quinquennial periods, having regard to its volume, its 
gross value, its net profit, the amount of capital invested, and the amount of labour 
employed. 

We should here state that in selecting the last twenty years for the period of 
comparison we were influenced mainly by a desire, on the one hand, to avoid carrying 
back our investigation into periods in which the conditions of the trade and industry 
of the country differed too widely from those which now affect it to make any com- 
parison between them useful ; and, on the other, to include the years immediately 
preceding the events of 1870-71, which resulted in so serious a disturbance to the 
commerce of the world. 

(5.) In instituting a comparison with previous periods, our principal object was to 
suggest to those who were of opinion that the existing condition of trade was one of 
depression, a standard by which their estimate of the depression could be more or less 
exactly measured. 

. We were, therefore, at some pains to obtain from each representative body, if 
describing the industries of its district as depressed, an explanation of the precise sense 
in which the term was used, with information as to the extent, duration, and symptoms 
of the depression ; and as to the existence of any special circumstances to which it 
might be attributed. We also added questions to elicit information as to its bearing 
upon capital and upon labour. 

(6.) We then invited suggestions as to measures which might be taken to improve 
the existing condition of trade, either by legislation or independently of legislation. 

Finally, we included in a general question certain inquiries as to the possible effect 
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which might have been produced upon trade and industry by any of the following 
causes : — 

(a.^ Changes in the relation between capital and labour ; 

(b.) Changes in the hours of labour ; 

(c.) Changes in the relations between the producer, the distributor, and the con- 
sumer ; 

(d.) Fall in prices or appreciation of the standard of value ; 

(e.) The state of the currency and the banking laws ; * 

(/.) Restriction or inflation of credit ; 
Over-production ; 
Foreign competition ; 
Ic.) Foreign tariffs and bounties ; 

(L) Incidence of taxation, local or imperial ; 

{m.) Communication with other markets ; 

(n.) Legislation affecting trade ; 

(o.) Legislation affecting land. 

To labour (7.) The bodies to which we addressed these questions would naturally represent 

ftssociations ; the Capitalist or the employer of labour rather than the labourer himself ; and we 

therefore drew up a separate series of questions designed to elicit information and to 

obtain expression of opinion on the subject of our inquiry from the point of view of the 

working classes. 

These questions were addressed to a large number of trades unions and similar 
associations representing the interests of the workmen. 

They were directed mainly to the following points : — (a) the number of persons 
connected with the several trades, distinguishing the employed from the imemployed ; 
(6) the general character of the trade of the district, whether depressed or otherwise ; 
(c) the hours and conditions of labour and the rate of wages ; (d) the growth of pro- 
duction. 

(8.) The questions and answers will be found set out at length in Part !!• of the 
Appendix to our Second Report. The answers both to these and to our other series of 
questions are not, of course, all of equal value, or equally complete ; but it did not 
appear to us right to make a selection, and we therefore submitted all that we received. 

(9.) Finally, it appeared to us essential, in order to arrive at a true view of the 
depression of trade and the forces which might be operating upon it, to extend our 
inquiry into foreign countries and to obtain information as to the state of trade there. 

We therefore addressed ourselves to Your Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and requested his Lordship to obtain answers from Your Majesty's 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers abroad to a series of questions which we had drawn 
up on substantially the same lines as those indicated above. 

The answers received will be found in the Appendices to our Second and Third 
Reports, and we cannot allow this reference to them to pass without expressing our 
sense of the very able and painstaking manner in which they have, in the great majority 
of cases, been drawn up, and of the value of the information so supplied. 

(10.) Coming next to the witnesses who appeared before us, we began by examining 
representatives of the Board of Trade, the Foreign Office, the Board of Inland Revenue, 
and the Board of Customs, with a view rather to ascertain the extent and completeness 
of the information which might be available on the subject of our inquiry than to 
elicit any expression of their opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Giffen, Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trade, gave full details of the 
information in the possession of that Department, and was also good enough to prepare 
for our use a series of tables exhibiting the general features of the course of trade in 
recent years so far as it could be gathered from the official and other statistics at his 
command. These will be found in Appendix C. to our First Report. 

We do not propose at this moment to state the general conclusions at which they 
appear to point ; but we desire here to draw special attention to them. Taken in con- 
nexion with those put in by Sir Algernon West, the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, which will be found in Appendix D. to the same Report, they appear to us 
to furnish in a singularly compact shape a synopsis of almost all the important features 
of our commercial position and progress during the last 30 years, so far as they can be 
gathered from statistics. 

No less mteresting, in our opinion, are the tables prepared by Sir A. West, 
whose position, as controlling the collection of the whole internal revenue of the country, 
naturally gives him valuable opportunities of becoming acquainted with the general 
condition and vicissitudes of our trade. 
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We further examined Mr. C. M. Kennedy, of the Foreign Office, who has had 
considerable experience of our commercial relations Tvith foreign countries, and of the 
negotiations for the promotion of international trade which have been so actively 
carried on during the last 25 years. 

The information which he was able to give us was usefully supplemented by 
Mr. J. A. Crowe, Commercial Attach^ at Tour Majesty's Embassy at Paris, who has 
also resided for some years in Germany, and by Mr. D. E. Cohiaghi, Your Majesty's 
Consul General in North Italy, who has paid special attention to the trade of that 
country. 

We also examined Mr. Seldon, the Principal of the Statistical Department of 
the Board of Customs, Mr. Harding, the Chief Official Receiver in Bankruptcy and 
Mr. J. S. Purcell, the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, all of whom afforded 
valuable information on the several subjects falling within the sphere of their official 
action. 

(11.) Having thus obtained such a general view of the situation as could be gathered 
from official witnesses and the statistics in their possession, we proceeded to consider 
the best method of further pursuing our inquiry. 

After much deliberation we came to the conclusion, in the prudence of which Selection of 
we have since been confirmed, that it would not be desirable to examine witnesses ^^^ '^^^^ 
from every separate branch of industry in the country. tries for 

The allegations made with regard to the depression of trade were of a suffi- i^Sl 
ciently uniform and general character to satisfy us that our investigation should (in 
the first instance, at all events) be directed to an examination of the general conditions 
affecting all trades and industries alike, rather than any special circumstances applicable 
to individual cases. 

(12.) With this view we decided to select four of the most important and typical 
industries of the country, and to examine in some detail their past history, present 
condition, and future prospects, in the hope that by so doing we should be' able to 
formulate some conclusions which would apply not only to them but to the trade of the 
country at large. 

The industries which we selected were — ^the iron and coal trades, the textile 
industries, agriculture, and shipping. 

As regards this selection we would here venture to repeat what' we stated in our 
Second Report : — 

" In selecting these special branches of the trade and industry of the country we were 
influenced not only by their intrinsic importance but by their representative or typical 
character. 

" The iron trade, for instance, afforded an example of a commodity, the raw material 
of which is, to a very large extent, found within the limits of our own country, and in 
the manufacture of which the cost and efficiency of labour are considerations of 
primary importance. 

" In the textile industries on the other hand the raw material is not only almost 
wholly imported from abroad, but also forms the principal element in the cost of the 
manufactured article." 

(13.) In agriculture we had to consider the most important industry in the country, 
whether we regard the amount of capital embarked in it, its direct interest to every 
member of the comnaunity, or its general influence on our national prosperity. 

Finally, in shipping we had an instance of an industry which is necessarily 
very intimately connected with the general prosperity of the trade both of this country 
and of the world at large, and which, therefore, seemed likely to afford valuable indi- 
cations of the extent and intensity of the depression. The shipbuilding industry ip 
also one which gives employment to a very large amount of labour, and it was under- 
stood to be itself in an exceptionally depressed condition. 

(14.) As regards the iron trade, and the other industries which are closely connected ^^^^ trad«- 
with it, we were fortunate in finding a witness so competent as Sir Lowthian Bell, the 
President of the British Iron Trade Association, who took great pains to supply us 
with all the information in his power, and to whose exhaustive account of the trade 
we desire to call special attention. 

In addition to Sir Lowthian Bell we examined witnesses on this branch of 
our inquiry from Glasgow, Barrow, Birmingham, and Sheffield, as well as a number 
of witnesses representing the several -coal-producing districts. 

(15.) The witnesses on the textile industries included representatives of the cotton, TextUe 
woollen, linen, jute, silk, and lace tirades carried on in Lancashire, Yorkshire, the South industries, 
of Scotland, Dundee, Belfast, Macclesfield, and Nottingham. 
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Agriculture. (16.) The number of agricultural witnesses whom we examined may appear to be 
small in proportion to the impoiiance which we attach to that industry ; but we may 
observe that a very influential Commission conducted an exhaustive inquiry intiO this 
subject, and reported only five years ago ; and further that in this branch of our inquiry 
we were fortunate in hearing the opinion of Sir James Caird, to whose evidence, covering 
as it does the whole field of this branch of our inquiry, we desire to call special atten- 
tion. 
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(17.) Besides witnesses on shipping and shipbuilding, we examined persons connected 
with the coal and mining industries, the sugar industry, both in its home and its colonial 
branches, and the paper-making trade. 

Two witnesses attended specially to aflEbrd information as to the possibility of develop- 
ing the water communications of the country, with a view to provide an alternative 
mode of carriage to that offered by the railways. 

Finally, several witnesses representing the working classes attended and gave evidence 
with regard to the eflfect of the depression of trade upon their interests. 

(18.) Opportunity has thus been afforded to all the more important interests and 
districts in the country to make known their views with regard to the prevailing 
depression, either by means of oral evidence or through the questions which we circu- 
lated. 

We will next proceed to notice the principal points which were brought out in the 
evidence of the several witnesses or groups of witnesses whom we examined. 

(19.) Among those connected with the iron trade we found a practical unanimity as 
to the nature and extent of the depression which they all asserted to exist. Although 
the production of pig iron in this country has, with some slight variations, steadily 
increased, with the result that in the year 1884 the make was 31 per cent, greater 
than in 1870, yet during the same period the quantity produced by other nations 
increased nearly 138 per cent. Sir L. BeU expressed the opmion that this failure 
to maintain our proportion of the iron trade of the world was not due to the superior 
quality of the iron produced or, to any great extent, to the greater cheapness of labour 
in foreign countries, but to the fact that there had been a greater expansion in the 
demand for iron on the continent and in the United States than in this country, and 
that the protective tariffs in those countries tend to exclude importations from abroad 
^and thus artificially stimulate the home production. 

The introduction of the basic process has also " enabled the Germans largely to 
" extend their manufacture of steel," and from this and other causes the power of 
production all over the world has been increased to such an extent that one witness 
expressed the opinion that " it would tend to stop any great rise in prices." 

Concurrently with this increase of productive power the consumption of iron in recent 
years has fallen off, owing in great measure to a diminution in the demand for railway 
and shipbuilding purposes. 

As might be expected under these conditions, a very considerable decline in price 
has taken place, and there does not appear to have been any decrease in the cost of 
production which would to any extent counterbalance so great a fall. 

As regards the cost of labour in this country and abroad. Sir Lowfchian Bell stated 
that " while abroad wages have increased with the increased price of provisions, with 
** us wages increased with the decreased value of provisions,*' and that, therefore, our 
workmen are ** not only very much better off absolutely, but better off comparatively 
with the labourers in other nations." 

The same witness stated that workmen were getting all the profit and the iron 
manufacturer none, but he added that he did not wish it to be inferred that he thought 
workmen were too highly paid. A similar view was taken by Mr. Smith, of the 
Barrow Steel Company, who was " quite sure that labour is increasing in value,'* and 
that in many portions of the trade " the labourer is doing better than the capitalist." 

Sir Lowthian Bell ascribed the greater relative development of the iron trade in 
foreign countries, and especially in Germany, to " great natural facilities assisted by 
the import duties." 

Mr. Donaldson considered that " the present depression has been intensified by the 
tariffs existing against us," which had resulted in closing the American market 
particularly, and the German, French, and Russian markets to a large extent. 

Attention was called to the fact that the royalties paid on minerals in this country 
were, as a rule, higher than those in foreign countries. Much stress was also laid on 
the cost of railway carriage as affecting the coal and iron trades. 

It wsfl, however, satisfactory to us to learn that we continue to hold in the neutral 
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markets of the worlds " the most favourable place of any nation," and that in those 
markets we are able to hold our own against foreign competition. 3660. 

From the evidence submitted to us on behalf of the coal trade, there appears to Coal Trade, 
have been the same increase of production in this country, accompanied by a greater 12,092-4. 
proportionate increase in foreign countries, and especially Germany, as we noticed in 
the case of the iron trade ; and the depression in the coal trade may be attributed to the 12,299. 
fact that " the development of our trade has been at a greater rate than the expansion 
•* of the industries we supply." 

(20.) As regard the textile industries, there is a general agreement among all the Textile 
witnesses that while profits have been much reduced, production has been maintained induBtries. 
or increased. 

The evidence as regards foreign competition was somewhat conflicting. 

Some witnesses maintained that both at home and in neutral markets we were 4086, 4104, 
suffering from the greater attention paid by French and German manufacturers to the 4307, 4831 
wants of their customers. "^> ^^*' 

On the other hand, we were assured by Mr. Hinrichsen of Manchester that " in the ^073^ 
" various branches of industry connected with the cotton trade we are fully able to 
" compete with the productions of other nations,'* and that this is especially the case ^^^' 
with staple goods. In this view Mr. Mitchell, of Bradford, appeared to concur. 3851-4. 

Our attention was also drawn by many of the witnesses connected with the cotton 
trade to the increasing competition of the Bombay mills. 

Concurrently with this increase in the number and ability of our competitors, our 
markets for textile products have been restricted by the operation of tariffs, especially 
in Germany and the United States. 

(21.) We received from Sir James Caird and other witnesses ample corroboration of Agriculture, 
the serious effect which the great depression in the agricultural industry has produced , 

upon the home trade of the country. There is but little divergence of opinion as to 
the cause of that depression. The extreme lowering of prices brought about by the 8667. 
extension of American farming appears to be the main factor of the present agricultural 7778. 
position, one witness, Mr. Druce, expressing the opinion that the cultivation of much 
of the inferior land in the country could not be remunerative, " even if it were to 
be had for nothing." 9145 

There also seemed a general acquiescence in the view expressed by Mr. Druce, that 9138. 
although " the depression in agriculture at first arose mainly from bad seasons," yet 
that the low prices realised by agricultural produce must now be regarded as the cause 
of the distress. 

As might be expected, there was but little agreement as to the methods by which 
the position of agriculture in this country may be improved. It seemed, however, 
the opinion of the majority of the witnesses that the better regulation of railway rates 
and the adjustment and reduction of taxation would afford some slight measure of 
relief. 

(22.) The evidence tendered to us on behalf of the shipping industry went fai to Shipping 
corroborate that given by the manufacturers and traders to which we have already 
referred. In the volume of trade carried in British vessels there appears to be no 10,064-8. 
falling off, but the tonnage built in recent years being in excess of the requirements 
of trade profits have been much reduced. There was also a general agreement that 10,069. 
British shipping has as large a share as formerly of the carrying trade of the world, 
but that owing to the opening of the Suez Canal our entrepdt trade had fallen off. 10,072-4. 

(23.) In the course of Mr. AUhusen's evidence as to the chemical trade, our atten- }?'?g|* ?' 
tion was again directed to the maintenance and even increase of the volume of trade ' 
accompanied by the diminution of profit and growth of foreign competition to which in^juYtiies. 
we have already referred, and further corroborative evidence on this point was given 
by those representing the paper-making industry. 

The evidence given on behalf of the sugar trade placed us in possession of the 
views of those engaged in that industry as to the effect of the fiscal arrangements 
of other countries on the production, manufacture, and distribution of sugar in our 
colonies, and at home. 

(24.) The replies received from Chambers of Commerce to the inquiries which we Answers of 
addressed to them confirm the statements made by the witnesses who have appeared Chambers of 
before us. Those replies testify to the general maintenance or increase of the volume ^°^°*^''^- 
of trade, accompanied in many cases by a shrinkage in its value, and in all cases by 
a serious diminution of profit. They also show how general is the belief in commercial 
circles that over-production, the fall of prices, and more effective foreign competition, 
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assisted by high tariflfe, go far to account for the existing position of trade and 
industry in this country. 

(25.) The answers we have received from Your Majesty's representatives abroad 
lead to the conclusion that the condition of trade in the various countries of the 
civilised world differs very materially, and that commercial depression has not been 
so widespread or so uniformly manifested as has sometimes been supposed. In 
Belgium, France, Russia, Scandinavia, Spain, and in the United States the position 
was represented as being almost identical in its leading features with that existing in 
the United Kingdom; whilst, on the other hand, in Austria and Germany the 
remarkable growth of industrial enterprise appears to have neutralised the effects of 
falling prices and diminished profits. In some countries, notably in France and Italy, 
•British trade does not appear to have diminished in any undue proportion, but in 
many others foreign competition has made large inroads on the business of English 
firms, and to quote Mr. Baring's words in his report on the trade of Portugal 
" Although we have not been ousted from the market ... we have rivals, native 
*• and foreign, who compete successfully with us in branches of trade in which we 
" formerly held a monopoly." 

(26.) From the labour associations we received about 280 answers, but owing to 
the varying circumstances of the different districte it is difficult to give an accurate 
summary of the views expressed. 

With very few exceptions, trade is reported to be depressed, and in many cases it is 
considered to be morfe depressed than at any previous period. The number of 
workmen out of employment at the time when the answers were drawn up showed 
considerable variations, according to the districts and trades to which they belonged ; 
but there appears to have been a greater want of employment among the imskilled 
than among the skilled workmen. 

The rate of wages for time-work appears on the whole to be slightly higher than the 
average of the last twenty years ; but it is not now at its highest point. The rate 
for piece-work has diminished in nearly all cases. A reduction is reported in the 
hours of work of from three to four hours a week during the last fifteen years. 
Both the quantity and quality of the work produced have largely increased. 
(27.) Summarising very briefly the answers which we received to our questions, and 
the oral evidence given before us, there would appear to be a general agreement among 
those whom we consulted — 

(a) that the trade and industry of the country are in a condition which may be 

fairly described as depressed ; 
(6) that by this depression is meant a diminution, and in some cases, an absence 
of profit, with a corresponding diminution of employment for the labouring 
classes ; 
(c) that neither the volume of trade nor the amoimt of capital invested therein has 
materially fallen off, though the latter has in many cases depreciated in 
value ; 
{(l) that the depression above referred to dates from about the year 1875, and that, 
with the exception of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain branches 
of trade in the years 1880 to 1883, it has proceeded with tolerable uniformity 
and has affected the trade and industry of the country generally, but more 
especially those branches which are connected with agriculture. 
(28.) As regards the causes which have contributed to bring about this state of 
things there was, as might be expected, less unanimity of opinion ; but the following 
enumeration will, we think, include all those to which any importance was attached : — 
(1) over-production; (2) a continuous fall of prices caused by an appreciation of the 
standard of value ; (3) the effect of foreign tariffs and bounties, and the restrictive 
commercial policy of foreign countries in limiting our markets ; (4) foreign competi- 
tion, which we are beginning to feel both in our own and in neutral markets ; (5) an 
increase in local taxation and the burdens on industry generally ; (6) cheaper rates 
of carriage enjoyed by our foreign competitors ; (7) legislation affecting the employ- 
ment of labour in industrial undertakings; (8) superior technical education of the 
workmen in foreign countries. 

(29.) The actual condition of the working classes was also a point on which very 
conflicting opinions were expressed. On the one hand it was contended that their 
position had materially improved during the last ten or fifteen years, wages not having 
fallen to any great extent, the hours of labour being shorter, and most of the neces- 
saries of life cheaper. On the other hand it was pointed out that, though this 
view might fairly represent the case of those w^ were able to find regular and 
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constant work, the actual earnings of a large proportion of the labouring classes were 
greatly reduced owing to insufficiency and irregularity of employment. 

II. 
(30.) Having thus touched upon the method of our inquiry, and the principal 
points to which prominence has been given, we will proceed to comment upon the 
evidence and to state the conclusions at which we have been able to arrive. 

We propose in the first place to deal with the nature of the depression. Natukb and 

Upon this question there have been some inevitable differences according to the ^^^^.^*^ 
points of view from which the several witnesses and those from whom we have peession. 
received information have regarded it. 

(31.) Those who may be said to represent the producer have mainly dwelt upon complaints 
the restriction, and even the absence, of profit in their respective businesses. It is of depression 
from this class, and more especially from the employers of labour, that the com- P^?^®^ 
plaints chiefly proceed. On the other hand, those classes of the population who ^he pro °^ 
derive their incomes from foreign investments or from property not directly connected ducing class, 
with productive industries, appear to have little ground of complaint ; on the contrary, 
they have profited by the remarkably low pieces of many commodities. 

(32.) As regards the artizans and labourers, •the question is rather more complicated. 
It resolves itself into two : (a) whether the reduction of profits, which has told upon so 
many of the employers, has prejudicially affected the employed by causing a scarcity 
of employment ; (6) whether reductions have been made in their wages, and, if so, 
whether such reductions have been compensated, or more than compensated, by the 
low prices of commodities, or by the shortening of their hours of work. 

(33.) There is, however, yet another point of view to be taken. We have to consider a broader 
the econouMcal condition of the country as a whole, apart from the vicissitudes of ^^^ ^^ ^® 
particular industries ; and to inquire into the national production of wealth, as well ^"®®^^"- 
as into its distribution among different classes. If the aggregate quantity of com- 
modities produced is on the increase, and is growing at a more rapid rate than the 
population, we cannot regard the depression in particular industries, or among 
particular classes of producers as an indication of a corresponding national loss. 

We must not, however, close our eyes to the sufferings which, even in a time 
of general prosperity, certain classes of producers may have to undergo ; and we 
must bear in mind that what seriously affects one class cannot be without influence 
on the condition of others. 

(34.) We are satisfied that in recent years, and more particularly in the years General 
during which the depression of trade has prevailed, the production of commodities increase of 
generally and the accumulation of capital in this country has been proceeding at a production, 
rate more rapid than the increase of population ; and in support of the view that ^^' ^^* 
our material prosperity is increasing, we might refer to such statistics as those of ^ * 
pauperism, education, crime, savings banks, &c. These, however, supply us only with ^^ ^^^^ ' 
indirect evidence on the subject, and though their united testimony is valuable, they Tables 
can apply only to the condition of particular classes or sections of the commimity. 42-46. 

(35.) The statistics of our internal trade are very imperfect, and it is, therefore, not 
easy to measure the growth of our actual production ; but some useful evidence is 
afforded by the returns of our foreign trade, and by the statistics of the consumption 
of raw material. 

The information obtained from both of these sources appears to point to the con- 
clusion that our production has increased at a rate which, if not quite so rapid as at 
some previous periods in our history, is still in advance of the rate of increase of 
population. 

(36.) It is true that the statistics of our foreign trade show an apparent falling off Statistics of 
in some respects, but this is almost entirely due to the continuous fall in prices foreign trade, 
which has been in progress since 1873, and more particularly to the fall in the prices 
of raw materials. 

A fall of prices may involve a reduction in the profits of those immediately 
engaged in producing or dealing in the commodities affected ; but it is not necessarily 
injurious to the community at large. 

When due allowance is made for the fall of prices, and especially for the fall in the 
price of the raw material of our manufactures, we think it will be found that the actual 
products of British labour and capital have largely increased. 

(37.) The real growth of our foreign trade and of our producing power will be 
readily seen from the following figures extracted from Mr. Giffen's Report to the 
Board of Trade " On recent changes in the amount of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom.'' (1885. C.-4466.) 
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Declared Value of Imports and Exports in 1873, 1879, and 1883, compared with the 
computed values, on the assumption that the values of the whole trade are 
aflfected by differences in prices as are the values of enumerated articles. 



Imports, 



Declared 
values. 



Values computed 

at the prices 

of 1873. 



1873 

1879 
1883 



£ mlns. steriing. £ mlns. sterling. 

- 371 371 

- 363 438 

- 427 512 



Misleading 
character of 
Htatistics of 
value. 



122. 

Consump- 
tion of raw 
Duiterial. 



255 


255 


191i 


273 


240 


349 



Exports. 

1873 - - - 

1879 - - - . - 

1883 - - - 

From these figures it will be seen that the aggregate of our foreign trade in the 
year 1883, if valued at the prices of 10 years previously, would have amounted to 
861,0(X),000Z. instead of 667,0(X),0(X)Z, 

We understand that corresponding calculations for the years 1884 and 1885 have 
not yet been made ; and they would no doubt necessitate some modifications of these 
figures. The total falling off in the value of our foreign trade in the year 1885 as 
compared with 1883 was 82,678,597Z. But if due allowance is made for the further 
fall of prices which occurred between 1883 and 1885, and which is estimated at from 
10 to 12 per cent., the volume of trade will probably be found to have diminished but 
very slightly in those years. 

(38.) The assertion is so constantly made that the value of our foreign trade is 
declining, that it may not be out of place here to call attention to the fact that the 
average annual value of the aggregate imports and exports during the years 1880-84 
(which was the latest period for which the figures were available when we commenced 
our inquiry) is greater, both absolutely and relatively to population, than in any previous 
quinquennial period. 



Period. 



1865-69 . 

1870-74 . 

1875-79 . 

1880-84 - 



Average Annual 

Value of our 
Foreign Trade. 



Million £. 
516 

636 

632 

706 



Amount per Head 
of Population. 



£ s. d. 

16 19 1 

19 19 3 
18 16 6 

20 1 



And this increase has taken place in spite of the fall in prices above referred to, 

(39.) We do not, however, think that too much importance should be attached to 
the returns of values. In order to test the progressive increase of trade generally, 
or of particular branches of trade, it is obviously essential that the measure applied 
should be invariable, and it is manifest that an invariable measure cannot be found 
in the pound sterling. A ton in weight or a yard in length are the same in one year 
as in another, and always bear the same relation to the commodities to which they 
may be applied. But this is not the case with the pound sterling, the value or 
purchasing power of which varies according to the supply of, and the demand for, 
the metal of which it is composed. For these reasons we think that quantities are, 
for our present purpose, a much better criterion than values. 

(40.) As regards quantities, we have a sound basis for calculation in the statistics 
of the consumption of raw material, whether produced at home or imported from 
abroad. 

A reference to the figures in Appendix 0. to our First Report will show that the 
production of coal, and of pig iron, and the consumption of raw cotton^ and of 
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imported wool have largely increased in the five years 1880-84 as compared with preced- 
ing periods, and that this increase has been greater than the increase of population. 





Coal. 


Pig Iron.' 


Raw Cotton. 


Raw Wool. 


Period. 


Average 

QuAntitj 

raised. 


Per Head 

of 

Population. 


Averaffc 
Quantity 
produced. 


Per Head 

of 

Population. 


Net Imports 
(Annual 
Ayerage). 


Per Head 

of 
Population. 


Net Imports 
(Annual 
Average). 


Per Head 

of 

Population. ' 


1865-69 - 


Million tons. 
103 


Tons. 
3-29 


Million tons. 
41 


Tons. 
•14 


Million cwts. 
8-1 


lbs. 
29-8 


MiUion lbs. 
144-0 


lbs. 
40 


1870-74 - 


180 


8-79 


4-9 


•16 


11^2 


39-3 


180 -6 


5-6 


1875-79 . 


188 


3-97 


6-4 


•19 


11-0 


36-6 


197-4 


5-8 


1880-84 - 


156 


4-43 


8-1 


•23 


13-2 


41-8 


217-1 


6-1 




We see no reason to doubt that with some unimportant exceptions this increase 
will be found in all the industries of the country. 

(41.) Slight fluctuations in the quantity produced from year to year will necessarily 
always occur, and the statistics of any particular industry will not always show a 
progressive increase steadily maintainea. It appears indeed, from the figures above 
referred to, that some of the minor industries exhibit a progressive decline, but these 
are industries chiefly engaged in the production of raw material which is being 
displaced by increased importation from abroad. Others again, and among them will 
be found the important industries of coal, iron, and woollens, are not now at their 
highest point, though their present position is far in advance of what it was even in 
the productive years from 1871 to 1873. 

But we see no indications that, taking the industries of the country as a whole, and 
having regard to the figures of a series of years, there is any diminution in the 
aggregate of commodities produced by British capital and British labour. 

(42.) Besides the statistics of production, we may point, in support of this opinion, 
to the growth of the goods traffic on railways and of the tonnage employed in the 
shipping trade, while the increased consumption of all the necessaries and common 
luxuries of life, and especially of food, affi^rds evidence of the samo kind from another 
point of view. 
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Goods Traffic 


conveyed by 


Tonnage Entered and Cleared with Cargoes 


Period- 


Railway. 


In the Foreign Trade. 


In the Coasting Trade. 


AnnuAl 
Average. 


Per Head 

of 
Population. 






Annaal 
Average. 


Per Head of 
Population. 


Annual 
Average. 


Per Head of 
Population. 


1865-69 . 
1870-74 - 
1875-79 . 

1880-84 - 


Million Tong. 

• 

• 

207 
253 


Tons. 

6-18 
716 


Million Tons. 
27-98 
36-18 
42-38 
52-22 


Tons. 
•92 
113 
1-26 
1-48 


Million Tons. 
36-35 
38-21 
46-48 
50-08 


Tons. 
1-19 
1-19 
1-39 
1-42 



* The complete figures for these periods cannot be given. 

(43.) In stating this general conclusion, however, there is one important branch of 
industry which must be excepted. We refer, of course, to agriculture. There can be 
little doubt that the quantity of agricultural produce raised in the country during the 
last few years has materially decreased, and that even thQ fairly good seasons of the 
last three years have scarcely compensated for the diminished production of the eight 
years which preceded them, while the steady fall in prices has, of course, aflfected the 
agriculturist even more seriously than the diminished yield of the soil. 

This fact, as we shall show later on when we proceed to discuss the causes of the 
depression, has had a very important influence upon the situation. 

(44.) It is indisputable that among the classes more immediately connected with 
the production of the large \ amount of wealth above alluded to the complaints of 
diminished profits and restricted markets are widespread and persistent, and it is 
impossible to doubt that, whatever may be the condition of the community as a whole, 
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724. 



Growth of 
income tax 
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to increased 
efficiency of 
collection. 

795. 

804-5. 

2997. 



Supply of 
commodities 
is in excess 
of demand. 

5270. 
7965. 



Eeduction in 
return on 
capital. 



certain sections of it are suffering, or are at any rate in less prosperous circumstances 
than they were a few years back. 

The complaiDts which are made are by no means of a uniform character ; but, so 
far as we are able to judge, there is a general agreement on all hands that business 
though not absolutely less in quantity is carried on with the smallest possible margin 
of profit, and in very 'many cases with no profit at all. 

(45.) While, however, we find this opinion too generally expressed to admit of much 
doubt as to its being substantially accurate, we may point out that the only statistics 
on the subject which are available do not altogether support it. 

The gross amount of property and profits assessed to the income tax in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1885 was 631,000,000?., and in the year 1884, 629,000,000/. 
Both of these amounts are largely in excess of the figures of* any previous year, and 
we notice that since 1880 no year has shown a decrease when compared with the year 
immediately preceding. 

Nor, again, does the increase in these amounts, when compared with the growth 
of population, point to a very different conclusion. The amount assessed per head in 
both 1885 and 1884 was 17 -eZ., a figure which has been exceeded in only one year 
previously, namely, 1876, when it was 17 '71. ; while in the year 1872, notwithstanding 
the highly profitable character of the trade at that time, the amount per head of 
population was only 15 SI. 

(46.) These figures, however, include the assessment on lands, tenements, and houses, 
and have therefore a less direct bearing upon the point which we are now considering 
than the figures of Schedule D., under which the large proportion of commercial 
profits are assessed. 

The gross amount assessed under that schedule in the year 1885 was 293,000,000Z., 
and in the year 1884, 291,000,000Z., both of these figures being the highest then 
recorded. 

Comparing these figures also with the growth of population we find that the amount 
per head was 8 • 2Z. in 1884, 8* IZ. in 1885, and that to meet with figures exceeding 
these amounts we must go back to the years 1875 and 1876, when the amounts were 
8 '21. and 8*3Z. respectively. 

(47.) Too much stress, however, should not be laid upon these figures, as it is 
well known that the growth of the income tax assessment is largely attributable to 
the increased efficiency of collection in late years. There is, moreover, reason to 
believe that in some cases the tax is paid on profits which have not been earned, owing 
to the unwillingness of traders to make known the fact that they have sustained losses, 
and notwithstanding the option given them by law to be assessed by the Special Com- 
missioners of Income Tax at Somerset House. Due weight should also be given to 
the fact that the assessment is made on an average of years, and a diminution of 
profit may, therefore, not be immediately apparent in the returns. 

(48.) At the same time we think that, at a moment when there appears to be a general 
agreement among all classes of traders that business has for some time been carried 
on at a loss or with the smallest possible margin of profit, it is worthy of remark 
that the amount of profits brought under the notice of the tax collector has actually 
increased with great steadiness throughout the last five years, a period which the 
universal testimony of those best qualified to form an opinion pronounces to have 
been the least profitable in the commercial history of the country. 

(49.) In addition to this absence of profit there are two other features of the 
depression which, though neither so marked nor so universal, are worthy of notice. 

On the one hand flie natural tendency to equilibrium which results from the 
mutual reaction of supply and demand appears to have been obstructed for a longer 
period than usual. The continually increasing production which we have noticed 
above is maintained and stimulated by some other cause than the spontaneous demand 
for commodities. Such a state of things should, according to all previous experience, 
lead to a restriction of production until the legitimate demand had again made itself 
felt. And one of the most remarkable features of the present depression is that 
production should be maintained on its present scale for such a length of time in the 
face of unremunerative prices and a market apparently over supplied, 

(50.) There is also, in consequence of the unremunerative character of the trade of 
the country, less inducement to the capitalist to embark his capital in productive 
enterprise. This has resulted in a diminution of the curreut rate of both profits 
and interest, which has tended to create among the capitalist class a sense of depression 
corresponding to that which we have noticed as prevailing among the employers of 
labour. 
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Situation. 



The diminution in the return on capital would have had a much more serious 
effect if it had not been accompanied by a heavy fall in the prices of nearly all 
articles of ordinary consumption, which has enabled those with fixed incomes pay- 
able in gold to maintain a position not less prosperous than that which they enjoyed 
in the years of inflated trade and high prices. Summary of 

(51.) We may therefore sum up the chief features of the commercial situation as main features 
being — ^f ^^^. 

' {a) a very serious falling off in the exchangeable value of the produce of the soil ; 

(b) an increased production of nearly all other classes of commodities ; 
V / (c) a tendency in the supply of commodities to outrun the demand ; 

^ w (d) a consequent diminution in the profit obtainable by production ; and The depres- 

h) a similar diminution in the rate of interest on invested capital. sion as it 

(52.) The diminution in the rate of profit obtainable from production, whether affects- 
agricultural or manufacturing, has given rise to a widespread feeling of depression f^® elites • 
among all the producing classes. 

Those, on the other hand, who are in receipt of fixed salaries or who draw the moneyed 
their incomes from fixed investments have apparently little to complain of ; and we ^ ^^^ * 
think that, so far as regards the purchasing power of wages, a similar remark will 
apply to the labouring classes. 

(53.) We must, however, point out that the displacement of labour, which is always *^® working 
proceeding owing to the increased use of machinery or other changes in the methods ^^"^^^^• 
of production, cannot fail to create a certain amount of distress of a more or less 
temporary character among the working classes, who are naturally less able to adapt 
themselves to sudden changes than those whose capital is in a more moveable form. 
This distress, which is to some extent at all times inevitable, was aggravated 
during the last winter by the exceptional severity of the weather. On this point 
we may refer to the results of an inquiry instituted by the Local Government 
Board in the early part of the year, from which it would appear that the winter of 
1885-86 was marked by a general want of employment such as has not been felt for 
five or six years. 

The demand for labour must of necessity be always fluctuating and uncertain, 
and within the last year or two this irregularity has been more marked than usual ; 
but, notwithstanding the occurrence of periods of temporary distress, such as that 
above referred to, we think that the statistics of pauperism and the increasing con- 
sumption of the commodities most in demand by the working classes prove that their 
thrift has increased, and that their general prosperity has not materially diminished 
in recent years. 

We trust that the steps recently taken by the Board of Trade for the collection, 
arrangement, and publication of statistics, and other information relating to labour 
will result in still further advancing the interests of the working classes. 

III. 

(54.) We have hitherto dealt with the nature and extent of the depression. 

It remains to indicate the causes which have assisted to produce the state of things Cacsi.:s op 
above described. t^^Depres- 

We have shown that the production of the more important classes of commodi- 
ties has on the whole continued to increase ; and there can be no doubt that the cost 
of production tends to diminish. It is difficult, therefore, to imderstand how the net 
product of industry, which constitutes the wealth of the country, can have failed to 
increase also. There is, moreover, sufficient evidence that capital has on the whole 
continued to accumulate, throughout the period which is described as depressed, though 
there has been a sensible depreciation in the value of some kinds of capital. 

How then are we to account for the general sense of depression which undoubtedly 
exists and is becoming perhaps more intense every year ? 

(55.) We have observed above that the complaint proceeds chiefly from the classes Changes in 
who are more immediately and directly concerned in production ; and there can be the distribu- 
no doubt that of the wealth annually created in the country a smaller proportion ^J^^^^l 
falls to the share of the employers of labour than formerly. """^ * ~ 

The view, therefore, which we are disposed to adopt is that the aggregate wealth 
of the country is being distributed differently, and that a large part of the prevailing 
complaints and the general sense of depression may be accounted for by the changes 
which have taken place in recent years in the apportionment and distribution of profits. 

The reward of capital and management has become less ; and the employment of 
labour is, for the time at leasti not so f uU and continuous ; so that even where the 
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rate of wages has not been diminislied the total amount earned by the labourer has 
been less, owing to irregular or partial employment. 

(56.) Putting aside for a moment the condition of the classes who are immediately 
dependent upon agriculture for their incomes (on which subject we shall have some 
further remarks to make), and taking those only who are assessed under Schedule 
D. of the Income Tax Acts, andwho may be assumed to represent the classes engaged 
directly in commercial enterprise, it will be seen that the totalamount of profits on 
which the tax has been paid has increased, and so has the number of persons assessed. 

From the Reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue it appears that 
between the years 1874-5 and 1884-5 the number of incomes assessed under Schedule D., 
amounting to 200Z. a year and upwards, increased from 184,354 to 239,367, being an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent. 

But it is to be observed that the number increased at a much more rapid rate at 
the lower end of the scale than at the upper, as the following table, compiled from the 
Reports, will show : — 

Schedule D. — Trades and Professions only. 



Natural ten- 
dency to di- 
minution in 
the rate of 
profit. 



Number of Persons assessed in the years 1874-75, 1879-80, and 1884-85 

mentioned Classes : — 


in the under- 


Incomes from 


1874-75. 


1879-80. 


1884-85. 


Increase 1884-85 
over 1874-76. 


Rato per cent, of 
Increase 


£ £ 
200 to 1,000 


No. 
162,435 


No. 
197,776 


No. 
215,790 


No, 
53,355 


32-85 


1,000 „ 2,000 


11,944 


12,011 


13,403 


1,459 


12-21 


2,000 „ 3,000 


3,797 


3,604 


4,088 


241 


6-34 


3,000 „ 4,000 


1,857 


1,664 


1,914 


57 


3 07 


4,000 „ 5,000 


1,003 


898 


1,074 


71 


7-07 


5,000 „ 10,000 


2,035 


1,671 


1,928 


•107 


*5-26 


10,000 and upwards - 


1,283 


1,020 


1,220 


*63 


•4-91 


Total 


184,354 


218,643 


239,367 


55,013 


29-84 






• Dectean 


8. 







(57.) From this table it would appear that the number of persons with incomes of 
less than 2,000Z. a year has increased at a more rapid rate than the population (which 
in the period in question increased about 10 per cent.), while the number of persons 
with incomes above 2,000Z. has increased at a less rapid rate, and the number with 
incomes above 5,000Z. has actually diminished ; and further, that the lower the income 
the more rapid the rate of increase. n n - • 

(58.) We think, therefore, that, whether the aggregate amount of profits is mcreasmg 
or not, there is distinct evidence that profits are becoming more widely distributed 
among' the classes engaged in trade and industry ; and that while the larger capitalists 
may be receiving a lower return than that to which they have been accustomed, the 
number of those who are making a profit, though possibly a small one, has largely 

This view is further confirmed by the figures given in the above table for the 
year 1879-80, which was undoubtedly a year of very general depression ; it will be 
seen that there was a decrease in the number of assessments in all classes above the 
limit of 2,000Z. a year, while in the classes below that limit there was in all cases a 

considerable increase. . .i. j. x u x- n ^x 

But whatever may be the facts as to a change m the distribution of profits we 
think that it. can scarcely be doubted that capitalists generally, and especially those 
directiy engaged in production, obtain a smaller return than formerly. 

(59.) It is, we believe, generally recognised that the accumulation of capital, which 
is always progressing in a civilized country, and the greater severity of the competition 
which results from this accumulation, tend to lower the rate of profit. 

This tendency is of course checked by any expansion of trade which may be caused 
by the creation of a new demand ; but its general effect is, we think, worthy of notice 
here, as there has been in recent years a marked absence of such expansion. 
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(60.) The great destruction of capital which is involved in a war, such as that of 
1870-71, naturally stimulates production until the waste of capital is repaired. But 
when this has been done and consumption returns to its normal level, the world's 
capacity of production will naturally be in excess of its ordinary requirements ; and 
the inevitable result of such a state of things is, either a restriction of production, or a 
reduction in the rate of profit. 

Having regard to the difficulty of curtailing production owing to the loss of capital 
which would frequently ensue, we are inclined to consider this tendency to a dimi- 
nution in the rate of profit as one of the more permanent elements in the condition 
of industry in this country, unless it should be counteracted by a corresponding 
expansion of trade. 

(61.) In addition to the natural result of an accumulation of capital which is pro- Over-pro- 
ceeding at a more rapid rate than the demand which will alone enable it to be duction : 
profitably employed, one of the commonest explanations of this depression or absence 
of profit is that known under the name of over-production ; by which we understand 
the production of commodities, or even the existence of a capacity for production, at 
a time when the demand is not sufficiently brisk to maintain a remunerative price to 
the producer, and to afibrd him an adequate return on his capital. 

We think that such an over-production has been one of the prominent features of/ 
the course of trade during recent years ; and that the depression under which we are 
now suffering may be partially explained by this fact. 

(62.) Over a series of years it would naturally be expected that the supply of com- 
modities would accommodate itself to the demand in such a manner as to ensure the 
maintenance in the long run of an adequate price and an adequate profit. V 

A general over-production is of course impossible, but it may often happen that arising fro!ii| 
there is an over-production of one class of commodities whfch is unable to find a i^^equaJitv 
remunerative market owing to the lack of purchasing power on the part of some section J^^^™)!^' 
of the community which produces other classes of commodities ; and we think that manufac- 
the course of trade in the last 10 years affords an example of this phenomenon. turing pro-l 

(63.) On the one hand the purchasing power of a large section of the community — duction. 
that, namely, which depends directly upon the productive capacity of the soil — ^has 
been seriously crippled. Bad seasons and the competition of the produce of other 
soils which can be cultivated under more favourable conditions than our own have 
reduced the quantity or the exchangeable value of the commodities which the agri- ^'^^^• 
cultural classes have to offer for the products they desire. 

(64.) Meanwhile, a process of an exactly opposite kind has been going on in other 
branches of industry. 

Most of those commodities, the production of which is independent of the seasons 
and of the natural qualities of the soil, have been produced in steadily increasing 
quantities. 

Machinery is being continually made more perfect, new processes which cheapen the 
cost^ of production are being continually introduced, and the quantity of this class 
of commodities which is annually placed upon the market is thus steadily increasing. 

(65.) This tendency, which is under ordinary circumstances perfectly natural and intensified 
usual, has been intensified in recent years owing to the stimulus given to production by results of 
by the great demand for all manufactured goods which followed the war of 1870-71. 7«7(vj7i 

A demand which was only temporary, and which might have been satisfied in the ^.^o 
course of a very short period, was treated as if it were of a permanent character ; 
and manufacturers in this country and elsewhere enlarged their power of production 
accordingly, as if the demand could be expected to continue. This it might very 
possibly have done if it had not been checked by the falling off* in the productive 
power of the soil above alluded to. 

By the operation of these two forces the natural tendency to an equilibrium between 
supply and demand has been impeded ; and to this extent we think that over-produc- 
tion has had a distinct effect in bringing about the depression now complained of. 

{66.) The remarkable feature of the present situation, and that which in oui* opinion Difficulty 
distinguishes it from all previous periods of depression, is the length of time during V^^^^^^m^ 
which this over-production has continued. ance of m-er 

A temporary excess of supply over demand will naturally occur from time to time production 
in the case of all commodities. The producing power will for the moment frequently during so 
outrun the consuming power; but these variations, as we pointed out above, usually *o^g»Frioil. 
correct themselves within a very short period. They carry their own remedy with them, 
and do no harm to the world at large, though an individual producer may occasionally 
suffer. 
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But it is more difficult to account for systematic over-production continued during 
a long period, and resulting, according io the unanimous testimony of the witnesses 
who appeared before us, in little or no profit to the producing classes. 

(67.) We are disposed to think that one of the chief agencies which have tended 
to perpetuate this state of things is the protectionist policy of so many foreign countries 
which has become more marked during the last ten years than at any previous period 
of similar length. 

The high prices which protection secures to the producer within the protected area 
naturally stimulate production and impel him to engage in competition in foreign 
markets. The surplus production which cannot find a market at home is sent abroad, 
and in foreign markets undersells the commodities produced imder less artificial condi- 
tions. 

The natural growth of the industries of foreign countries possessing in many cases 
the population and other resources required for successful manufacturing enterprise 
has also contributed to produce the same result. 

(68.) The relation between production and demand has been further disturbed by 
the operation of the Limited Liability Acts. 

The capital invested in small sums by a large number of individual shareholders 
in public companies, is as a rule contented with a lower rate of interest than the 
ordinary producer will require upon the capital which he employs at his sole and 
unlimited risk. 

The field which the Limited Liability Acts have opened for the employment of capital 
has also created a class of '* promoters," whose interest lies rather in the creation of an 
industrial undertaking and the speedy sale of its shares at a premium than in its per- 
manent prosperity. Little consideration is, therefore, given to the important question, 
whether there exists a legitimate opening for extended production, and for the steady 
employment of additional labour. 

The limitation of the liability tends to encourage a less cautious or more speculative 
system of trading than can be safely pursued by a trader who is liable to the full 
extent of his operations. The result is that production is often carried on imder 
limited liability for some length of time at a rate of profit which would have compelled 
the ordinary producer to have restricted his out-put at a much earlier period. 

Even the loss of capital which has resulted from the failure of a large number of 
these companies has not produced all the eflFect which might have been expected in 
curtailing their operations, as the losses are spread over a large number of individuals, 
and are therefore less severely felt. Moreover, new undertakings are constantly formed 
upon the ruins of those which have failed, and profiting by the depreciation of the 
property to which they succeed are able to continue operations on the same scale as 
before. 

We do not offer any opinion as to how far trading carried on under these conditions 
is beneficial or otherwise to the community ; but we desire to note the fact that they 
have exercised an important influence upon the extent of production and the rate 
of profit obtainable on the capital employed in it. 

(69.) A cause of a more temporary characjter which has tended unduly to increase 
the quantity of commodities placed upon the market arises from a change in the 
method of distribution in recent years. More direct and rapid communication between 
the producer and the consumer has caused the stocks formerly held in intermediate 
hands to become available for consumption without replacement. The goods so held 
have, in consequence of this change, been placed upon the market and have increased 
to an abnormal extent the ordinary supply. We believe that this operation has had 
more effect in depressing prices and profits than might at first sight be supposed. 

(70.) In addition to these special causes, others of a more general character have 
arisen tending to retard the natural approximation of supply to demand which usually 
takes place during periods of depression. 

Among these may be mentioned the more limited possibilities of new sources of 
demand throughout the world, and the larger amount of capital seeking employment — 
itself a consequence of the increasing wealth of the nation. 

The effect of these causes will, in our opinion, be gradually to minimize those abnormal 
inflations which used to be described as " good trade," and to render less frequent 
those severe, though comparatively short, periods of depression known as " panics." In 
former times over-production was suddenly and palpably arrested by financial disaster, 
while the recuperative process of a largely extending demand quickly repaired the 
mischief. In future more stability in the ratio of supply to demand may be expected 
with a more regular though reduced rate of profit. 
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(71.) Another element of great importance in the situation is the serious fall in prices, Fall of 
to which we have above referred. There can be little doubt that production and com- prices, 
mercial enterprise are stimulated to a greater extent by rising than by falling prices. 

Whatever may be the inconveniences of a rise in prices it certainly encourages a 
greater activity in production and an extension of credit. When prices are rising capital 
is constantly endeavouring to find new means of employment ; and a spirit of enterprise 
animates all the classes engaged in commercial operations. 

In times when prices are falling, on the other hand, speculation even of a perfectly 
legitimate kind is checked, and production tends to dimiiaish. Suppose a manufacturer 
to borrow a fixed sum at a fixed rate of interest. This he has to repay, whatever the 
result of his operations may be. Meanwhile prices may fall. Not only does he buy his 
raw material at the higher price and sell his goods at the lower ; but he has also to 
pay interest and repay principal on the higher value ; and in addition to this it is 
found that wages do not respond to such movements as quickly as the prices of com- 
modities. 

The trader too is affected in the same way ; he does not know what the value of his 
stock will be at the year's end or what profit he will be able to secure upon his capital ; 
and when trade is crippled it is natural that production should halt. 

The fall of prices, which has been in progress during the greater part of the last ten 
years, has become much piore marked in the last two ; and its full effect in checking 
production and depressing trade has therefore scarcely become apparent. 
. But the slight diminution in the production of some of our leading industries, which 
we have noticed above (para. 41), affords some evidence that this infiuence is beginning 
to operate ; and should prices continue to fall we think that a further curtailment of 
production can hardly fail to ensue. 

(72.) We expressed in our Third Report the opinion that this fall in prices, so far as 
it has been caused by an appreciation of the standard of value, was a matter deserving 
of the most serious independent inquiry ; and we do not therefore think it necessary to 
investigate at length the causes which have brought it about. But we desire to give it 
a leading place in the enumeration of the influences which have tended to produce the 
present depression. 

(73.) There can also, we think, be little doubt that the demand for commodities 
has fallen off in quarters where formerly our goods found a certain and remunerative 
market. 

First, as regards our home market. We have, as above pointed out, suffered a serious 
loss in our purchasing power by reason of the deficient or unremunerative character of 
the produce of the soil. Sir James Caird estimates the loss in the purchasing power 
of the classes engaged in or connected with agriculture at 42,800,000/., during thej 
year 1885, and the loss in several of the preceding years must, no doubt, have been 
equal to or even greater than this. This amount has been lost to the markets in which 
it was formerly spent, and cannot fail to have had an important influence upon the 
demand for manufactured goods. 

An effect of a similar kind, though less in degree, has been produced by the increased 
competition in our own market of foreign manufactured or partly manufactured goods, 
the importation of which appears to grow at a slightly more rapid rate than the popula- 
tion, having been 1*97/. per head in the period 1870-4 and 2' 351. per head in the 
period 1880-4. 

To this may be added the falling off in our " entrepdt " trade owing to the 
increasing tendency of foreign countries to supply themselves directly instead of 
through our markets. 

(74.) Secondly, our trade with foreign countries is becoming less profitable in pro- 
portion as their markets are becoming more difficult of access owing to restrictive 
tariffs. It will be observed from the annexed Table that the value of our exports to 
the principal protectionist countries was larger, in proportion to our population, in the 
years 1880-84 than in any of the four quinquennial periods under review, with the 
exception of the five years 1870-74, during which, as is well known, our export trade 126. 
was abnormally infiated ; while, if due allowance is made for the high range of prices 
which prevailed in the two earlier of the four periods, it will probably be found that 
the volume of exports in the years 1880-84 was larger than in any preceding period. 
But, notwithstanding this increase there can be little doubt that the obstruction to our 
trade caused by the growing stringency of the commercial policy of those countries 
tends to make it far less profitable. 

c 2 
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1865-69 


10,995 


19,964 


2,184 


5,474 


4,147 


23,522 


66,286 


218 


1870-74 


16,156 


26,308 


3,414 


6,388 


7,592 


33,023 


92,881 


2-91 


1875-79 


15,098 


20,212 


3,442 


6,005 


6,525 


17,991 


69,273 


206 


1680-84 


16,860 


18,082 


3,640 


6,532 


5,984 


28,684 


79,782 


2-26 



Further, in neutral markets, such as our own colonies and dependencies, and 
especially in the East, we are beginning tp feel the eflfects of foreign competition in 
quarters where our trade formerly enjoyed a practical monopoly. 

(75.) The increasing severity of this competition both in our home and in neutral 
markets is especially noticeable in the case of Germany. A reference to the reports 
from abroad will show that in every quarter of the world the perseverance and 
enterprise of the Germans are making themselves felt. In the actual production of 
commodities we have now few, if any, advantages over them ; and in a knowledge of 
the markets of the world, a desire to accommodate themselves to local tastes or 
idiosyncracies, a determination to obtain a footing wherever they can, and a tenacity 
in maintaining it, they appear to be gaining ground upon us. 

(76.) We cannot avoid stating here the impression which has been made upon us 
during the course of our inquiry that in these respects there is some falling off 
among the trading classes of this coimtry from the more energetic practice of former 
periods. 

Less trouble appears to be taken to discover new markets for our produce, and to 
maintain a hold upon those which we already possess ; and we feel confident that, if 
our commercial position is to be maintained in the face of the severe competition to 
which it is now exposed, much more attention to these points must be given by our 
mercantile classes. 

(77.) There is also evidence that in respect of certain classes of products the 
reputation of our workmanship does not stand so high as it formerly did. The 
intensity of the competition for markets, while in many respects it has legitimately 
diminished the cost of production, has also tended to encourage the manufacture of 
low-priced goods of inferior quality, which have not only failed to give satisfaction 
themselves, but have also affected the reputation of other classes of goods to which 
no such exception could be taken. 

(78,) The reputation of British workmanship has also suffered in another way by 
the fraudulent stamping of inferior goods of foreign manufacture with marks 
indicating British origin. 

This appears to be particularly the case with the hardware goods of Birmingham 
and Sheffield which have secured so wide a reputation in the markets of the world. 

We regret, however, to be obliged to add that the practice of fraudulent marking 
appears from the evidence before us to be not unknown in this country. 

(79.) Considerable importance is attached by some witnesses who have appeared before 
us to the effect upon trade of legislative restrictions on the employment of labour 
and to the action of the working classes themselves by strikes and similar move- 
ments in making production in this country more costly than elsewhere. 

But we do not think that either of these causes has materially affected the general 
prosperity of the country. 

(80.) With regard to the comparative efficiency of labour carried on under the 
conditions which prevail in this country and foreign countries respectively there would 
appear to be great difference of opinion. But those who have had personal experience 
of both appear to incline to the view that the English workman, notwithstanding his 
shorter hours and higher wages, is to be preferred. 
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On this point we would call special attention to the communication from Messrs. hi>082. 
Holden and Sons quoted by Sir Jacob Behrens in his answer to question 6,754.1 ^^>^^- 
Messrs. Holden have a large manufacturing business both at Bradford and in theV^'^^^"^ 
neighbourhood of Roubaix in France ; and they state that they can produce " in \ 
" Bng]fl,nd at a price leaving a profit, which in France would barely cover cost." Sir 
Jacob Behrens remarks that **the fiscal policy of France may have something to do 
" with it, but not, in my opinion, so much as the intrinsically greater value of . 
" English labour." / 

We may add that as Messrs. Holden make their own machinery, and as their / 
business appears to be carried on under substantially similar conditions in both 
countries, the difierence above alluded to must be to a large extent at any rate due to 
labour. 

(81.) But whatever may be the comparative advantage of the longer hours which Condition oi 
are worked abroad, we cannot recommend, and we feel satisfied that public opinion in ^^^in*"^ 
this country would not accept, any legislative measure tending to an increase in the this country, 
present number of hours of labour. 

There is no feature in the situation which we have been called upon to examine 
so satisfactory as the immense improvement which has taken place in the condition of 
the working classes during the last twenty years. At the present moment there is, as 
we have already pointed out, a good deal of distress owing to the want of regular 
work, but there can be no question that the workman in this country is, when fully 
employed, in almost every respect in a better position than his competitors in foreign 
countries, and we think that no diminution in our productive capacity has resulted 
from this improvement in his position. 

(82.) As regards the future, should any symptoms present themselves that foreign 
competition is becoming more effective in this respect, it must be for the country and 
the workman himself to decide whether the advantages of the shorter hours compensate 
for the increased cost of production or diminished output. We believe that they do, 
and on social as well as economical grounds we should regret to see any curtailment 
of the leisure and freedom which the workman now enjoys. No advantages which 
could be expected to accrue to the commerce of the country would in our opinion 
compensate for such a change. 

(83.) It is, however, right to point out that, while the share of the aggregate 
wealth produced in the country which now falls to labour is larger than it was twenty 
years ago, a corresponding diminution has taken place in the share which falls to 
capital : in other words that while wages have risen profits have fallen ; and that this 
is obviously a process which cannot be continued beyond a certain point. This point 
has we think been very nearly, if not quite, attained already. A time may therefore 
come when capital will lose all inducement to lend itself to the work of production ; 
and if the employer is driven out of the field, the labourer will necessarily suffer with 
him. 

(84.) We may add that in our opinion the unfavourable elements in the existing Trades 
condition of trade and industry cannot with any justice be attributed to the action of "o^^°s. 
trades unions and similar combinations. 

The administration of these associations has not infrequently laid them open to 
criticism ; but we feel bound to record our opinion that, in recent years, they have, 
on the whole, been conducted with propriety and judgment. 

(85.) We have no evidence to connect the depression of trade directly with the Incidence of 
increase, or with the incidence, of taxation. On the contrary, several witnesses *^^^^°- 
distinctly negatived the allegation of trade having been hampered to any appreciable 393^ 
extent by such taxation. 8036! 

Of the fact of the increase, especially in local taxation, there is no doubt. At the 
same time it will probably be found that relatively to the population and the wealth 
of the coimtry the burden of taxation is now far lighter than in previous periods ; 
and that in this respect we are, in a more favourable position than that of the foreign 
countries who compete with us in the markets of the world. 

(86.) Among the causes which are said 1^ have aggravated the prevailing depres- I>ifficulties 

sion, scarcely any have been so persistently put forward as the difficulties connected !S?^®^^^ 
.., .r .•'•', j; -I * •' * witncamaffc 

With the transport of goods. of goods. 
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The complaints under this head may be divided into three classes : — 

(a.) That the railway companies regtdate their charges so ate to favour one district 
or place or trade at the expense of another, and the importer of foreign 
goods at the expense of the home producer. 

(b.) That the cost of transit in this country is excessive as compared with the 
charges made for similar services in other countries, and that consequently 
our home trade is being crippled or destroyed to the advantage of our 
foreign competitors, who are able to place their goods in our markets at a 
less expense than the home producers, who carry on their operations at a much 
less distance. 

(c.) It is contended that if the water commimications of the country were properly 
developed, an eflfective competition would thus be established which would 
regulate the monopoly now possessed by the railways. 

(87.) With regard to the first of these points we would observe that even if the 
allegation made were proved, it could only accoimt for a partial or local depression of 
trade, and would throw no light on the general depression of the trade of the country 
which we are considering. What one trade or locality loses must obviously be gained 
by the trade or locality which is preferentially treated. 

While as regards the complaint that goods imported from abroad are carried at 
lower rates, over identical lengths of line than English goods, it must be borne in 
mind that if the companies are compelled to withdraw these advantages in the case 
of imported goods, it may be found necessary to follow the same treatment with 
regard to the low rates now in force for goods intended for export, and in fact to 
abolish altogether the so-called '* through rates.'' This would probably meet with as 
much opposition from the exporter as the existing practice arouses on the part of the 
home producer. 

(88.) As regards the second point, it is no doubt true that railway carriage on the 
continent is cheaper than in this country. This is due partly to the lower initial cost 
of railways on the continent, and partly to the longer distances to be traversed, which 
make the rate per mile much lower. Until, however, it can be proved that the railway 
companies are making an undue rate of profit on their capital (now on an average 
about 4 per cent.), we do not think that any steps could be taken to reduce the 
charges in this country, which, it must be remembered, have the sanction of an Act 
of Parliament. 

But, apart from this question, we are inclined to think that what is really felt 
is, not the comparative cheapness of land transport on the continent, but the 
cheapness of the sea transport between the continent and this country; and we 
notice that the complaints under this head proceed generally from the inhabitants 
of inland towns who have no means of transport except those afforded by the rail- 
ways, and not from those who can bring to bear upon the railways the natural 
competition afforded by the sea. The inland producer, who can only move his 
goods by railway, is, in fact, at a disadvantage compared with the foreign producer, 
or the producer on the sea coast, who enjoys the benefit of the cheaper water carriage. 

We can see no justification for depriving the latter class of the natural advantages 
which their position gives them. 

On the other hand, it is fair to point out that the position of the inland producer has 
been distinctly improved by the introduction of railways, which enable him to com- 
pete on much better terms than formerly with those who have the natural advantage 
of the seaboard. 

(89.) As regards the third point, we find ourselves more able to agree with the 
complainants ; and we think that measures should certainly be adopted, both to permit 
of the free development of canals wherever they are likely to be useful, and to prevent 
their being controlled by the railway companies, as appears to be the case in many 
parts of the country. 

(90.) Among the causes of minor or less general importance which are stated to 
have contributed to the prevailing depression we may mention the excessive royalties 
alleged to be demanded by the owners or the mineral wealth of the coimtry. 

We refer to the subject rather because it is believed by some persons to have con- 
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tributed to the present depressed condition of the coal and iron industries than because 
we think it pogsefeses any intrinsic importance. 

It is, however, stated that the average amount of royalty on the constituent ele- 
ments of a ton of pig iron in this country varies from 3s. to 6^. 3d., while in France 
and Germany it is only from 6d. to Is. But we see no reason to doubt that the price 
charged by the owners of the minerals, whatever it may be, is, or at any rate was at 
the time when it was fixed, the fair market price of the commodity, settled in the same 
fashion and by the same forces as such prices usually are. 

Complaints are also made that the conditions usually attached to mineral leases 
are of an oppressive or onerous character, and tend to hamper production ; but the 
remedy appears to lie entirely in the hands of the parties concerned, and wiU pro- 
bably be jipplied at the proper time if it is really required. 

(91.) Among the minor causes of the depression a place should also be given to the Minor cause 

following:— ^^^^® . 

° , , , ... depression. 

The demand for railway material, which at various times during the last ten years has 
been so great not only in America but in other parts of the world, has latterly fallen off. 1991. 

The substitution of steel for iron, both in railway construction and in shipbuilding, 2100-1 
and the consequent economy of material, is another element of the same kind. 2^^*** 

While the excessive production of shipping in 1882-83 has had its natural result 
in depressing both the shipping and shipbuilding industries. 

If then we consider the combination of (a) bad seasons, (6) fall in the price of 
agricultural produce, (c) diminished demand for iron in the construction of both rail- 
ways and ships, and (d) want of employment for the shipping already built, we can 
account by special or local causes for a depression in a sufficiently large number of 
important trades and industries to influence all. 

(92,) We have now reviewed the more prominent features of our commercial 
position, and the forces which have contributed to bring it about. 

*We have shown that while the general production of wealth in the country has General 
continuously increased, its distribution has been undergoing great changes ; that the summary, 
result of these changes has been to give a larger share than formerly to the consumer 
and the labourer, and so to promote a more equal distribution ; that the condition 
of the large class who depend upon the produce of the soil is unsatisfactory, and the 
number of the unemployed is a matter of serious importance ; but that the general 
condition of the country affords encouragement for the future; that trade, though 
less profitable, shows little tendency to diminish in volume ; but that owing to the 
nature of the times the demand for our commodities does not increase at the same 
rapid rate as formerly ; that our capacity for production is consequently in excess 
of our requirements, and could be considerably increased at short notice ; that this 
is due partly to the competition of the large amount of capital which is being steadily 
accumulated in the country, partly to the stimulus given to production by the events 
of 1870-71, which has been maintained longer than was warranted by the demand 
for commodities, and partly to a falling off* in the purchasing power of at least one 
important section of the community ; that our position as the chief manufacturing 
nation of the world is not so undisputed as formerly, and that foreign nations are 
beginning to compete with us successfully in many markets of which we formerly had 
a monopoly. ' 

(93.) We have also shown that some elements in the situation above described are 
independent of our own control ; namely, the depression in agriculture, which is not 
likely to exhibit any material improvement until the competition of soils superior 
to our own has worked itself out ; the fall in the rate of profit which it is the 
natural tendency of the accumulation of capital to effect, unless accompanied by a 
corresponding expansion of trade or some periodical destruction of wealth such as is 
caused by a great war ; and the protectionist policy of foreign countries. While other 
elements again are to a great extent dependent on causes within our own power to 
remove ; such as the deterioration in the quality of some branches of our manufac- 
tures ; the want of care or enterprise which permits our foreign rivals, with less 
natural facilities or aptitude for production, to compete with us in markets which 
have been, and might again be, our own ; and any defects which may be found to exist 
in our domestic legislation on commercial matters. 
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IV. 

We have consequently but few definite recommendations to make. 

(94.) The great object to be aimed at is, we need hardly say, the cheapening of the 
cost of production so far as it can be done consistently with the maintenance of sound 
quality and good workmanship. In the competition for business, which has become so 
intense during the last few years, this will be the only means of securing success ; and 
we have natural advantages in this respect such as are possessed by few of our 
rivals. 

(95.) We think also that the increasing severity of the competition of foreign 
countries is a matter deserving more serious attention than it has received at the hands 
of our commercial and industrial classes. We cannot, perhaps, hope to maintain, 
to the same extent as heretofore, the lead which we formerly held among the manu- 
facturing nations of the world. Various causes contributed to give us a position far 
in advance of other countries, which we were well able to hold for many years ; but 
those causes could not have been e:q)ected to operate permanently, and our supre- 
macy is now being assailed on all sides. 

But if we do not possess to their full extent the same natural advantages as we 
formerly enjoyed, we have still the same physical and intellectual qualities which gave 
us so commanding a lead ; and we see no reason why, with care, intelligence, enter- 
prise, and thoroughness, we should not be able to continue to advance. 

(96.) In order to do so, however, it is obvious that we must display greater 
activity in the search for new markets, and greater readiness to accommodate our 
productions to local tastes and peculiarities. 

Even in matters of so little apparent importance as weights and measures it would 
seem that our disinclination to adapt ourselves to the requirements of our customers 
has not been without its effect. 

(97.) In the matter of education we seem to be particularly deficient as compared 
with some of our foreign competitors ; and this remark applies not only to what is 
usually called technical education, but to the ordinary commercial education which is 
required in mercantile houses, and especially the knowledge of foreign languages. 

(98.) Suggestions have been offered by several vntnesses as to the assistance 
which might be afforded to our trade by Your Majesty's Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers abroad, especially in reporting information with regard to the requirements 
of foreign markets, and in answering inquiries from merchants and others on such 
matters. 

We gladly recognise the efforts which have been recently made to utilise the ser- 
vices of these officers more effectually; but we doubt if their functions could be 
usefully extended in the direction referred to above. It is very important, having 
regard to their position and duties in foreign countries, that they should be neither 
directly nor indirectly engaged in commercial operations, and we fear that incon- 
venience would be felt if they assumed in any degree the character of agents for mer- 
cantile houses. 

Any general information which they may acquire with regard to the trade of the 
district in which they reside, and which is likely to be generally useful at home, 
should, of course, be reported and made public at once ; and this is already provided 
for in their annual reports. But we should deprecate any change in their position 
which would biing them into closer relations with individual firms. 

(99.) Nor do we think that it would be desirable for them to take a more active 
part in pressing particular schemes or enterprises set on foot by British traders in 
foreign coimtries. The representatives of some of our competitors may have been 
more active in this respect in some cases than our own consular and diplomatic 
officers ; but such action must, we think, tend to lower the reputation of the country 
and to diminish the usefulness of the officer concerned. 

(100.) As regards the reports themselves, we doubt if any useful purpose is served 
by requiring an annual report from each consulate. The consul should, we think, be 
instructed to report any information which appears to him of interest as soon as he 
obtains it, and it should be as promptly published at home when received. A large 
proportion of the statistics and tables which now appear in the reports might be 
omitted without disadvantage, and the reports confined to matters of more imme- 
diate and practical interest. 
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(101.) In connexion with the development of new markets for our goods, we desire Commercial 
to call special attention 'to the important subject of commercial geography, and to S^g^?^7' 
the letter from Commander Cameron, which will be found in the Appendix to this 
Report. 

(102.) In the course of our inquiry we have frequently experienced the want of Statistics of 
accurate statistics with regard to the details of our home trade. We would strongly l^™*^ 
recommend that steps should be taken to procure fuller information both as to the ®' 
production of the leading industries of the country, and as to the distribution of our 
industrial population. 

If. annual returns on some or all of these points could not conveniently be pre- 
pared, they might be issued at intervals of two, or at most three, years. 

(103.) With regard to the group of questions aflfecting the charges for railway Eailwajand 
carriage, we think (a) that greater facilities should be aflfbrded to the public for canal trans- 
readily ascertaining the rates which the companies profess to charge, together with P^^^* 
any modifi(3ation of those rates which they make in favour of any individuals, or any 
classes of their customers ; (6) that a cheap and effective procedure should be pro- 
vided for obtaining a legal decision on any disputed point, and for enforcing the 
decision, when given ; (c) that greater attention should be paid to the development 
of the water communications of the country, and that no railway company should be 
allowed either directly or indirectly to control or own a canal ; (d) that every facility 
should be afforded by Parliament for the construction of light railways or tramways 
in those parts of the country which may be found to be insufficiently supplied with 
the means of communication, or which are susceptible of further development in 
this respect. 

(104.) We think that legislation is also required to make more effective the existing Fraudulent 
provisions of the law with regard to the counterfeit marking or fraudulent description marking or 
of goods, and that negotiations should be entered into with foreign countries with a ^description, 
view to obtain similar protection for our manufactures abroad. 

(105.) We refrain from making any specific suggestions for amending the law relating Limited 
to limited liability ; but we are of opinion that in some respects it is capable of improve- Liability 
ment. ^^^* 

It is i;nost desirable that the creation of unsound companies should be checked, and 
that in every case where the facilities afforded by the Limited Liability Acts are taken 
advantage of, the bona fides of the promoters should be, as far as possible, ensured. 

Several proposals for the amendment of the Acts have been laid before us ; but 
we think that the details of any new legislation on the subject would require to be 
further considered and discussed by those who have a more practical acquaintance than 
we possess with the working of the existing law. 

To the suggestions which will be found in the evidence of the witnesses on this 
subject, we may add that the creation of unsound companies might be to some 
extent restricted if the fee for registration, which is now very low in proportion to 
the nominal capital embarked, were increased ; and the attention of the Legislature 
might, in our opinion, be advantageously directed to this point, both in the mterests 
of the revenue and of legitimate trading. 

(106.) In conclusion, we desire to express our sense of the ready assistance which Conclusion, 
we have received in the course of our inquiry from the several bodies and individual 
witnesses whom we have consulted ; and we would also commend to the careful atten- 
tion of all classes of Your Majesty's subjects the valuable and complete collection 
of information as to the economical condition and prospects of the country which 
will be found in the appendices to our several reports, and a list of which is annexed 
to this document. We think that while, on the one hand, the information which we 
have been able to collect will tend to dispel much of the misapprehension which appears 
to prevail on the subject of our commercial position, and to encourage a more hopeful 
view of the situation, it will also show that if our position is to be maintained it 
must be by the exercise of the same energy, perseverance, self-restraint, and readiness 
of resource by which it was originally created. 

If our labours should tend in any degree to the promotion of this result, we venture 
to think that they will not have been entirely thrown away. 

(107.) We desire to place on record our sense of the valuable services which our 
Secretary, Mr. Gr. H. Murray, has rendered to us throughout the progress of our in- 
quiry. Besides the labour of keeping the Commission properly supplied with the 
oral and written evidence which we required, and the material assistance which he 
has given in the preparation of the Report, he has had to conduct a voluminous 
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correspondence on our behalf, and to obtain for us information of importance to 
our work, and to digest it for our use. We have abundant* reason to bear testimony 
to his industry and his ability. 

Our Assistant Secretary, Mr. T. H. Elliott, has also given us the fullest satisfaction, 
and merits our warm acknowledgments. 

All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty's most gracious consideration. 

(Signed) IDDESLEIGH. *HENRY H. GIBBS. 

*G. SOLATER BOOTH. *W. H. HOULDSWOETH. 

JOHN AIRD. W. L. JACKSON. 

JAMES J. ALLPORT. *GEO. AULDJO JAMIESON. 

*T. BIRTWISTLE. *R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. 

♦LIONEL L. COHEN. *CHAS. M. PALMER. 

♦JAMES P. CORRY. WM. PEARCE. 

DAVID DALE. *BONAMY PRICE. 

C. J. DRUMMOND. *SAMUEL STOREY. 

GEO. H. MDRRAY, 
21st December J886. Secretary. 

* Subject to the reservations and remarks set forth below. 



We have signed the above Report, but we feel it necessary to append some observa- 
tions upon it. 

(1.) We think that the tone of the Report is too optimist ; that it minimises the de- 
pression which the evidence submitted to us proves to exist in almost every branch of 
the trade and industry of the country. 

We think that in estimating the condition of the country too much stress has been 
laid on the volume and value of our foreign trade and too little on the unprofitable 
conditions under which a large proportion of it is conducted. 

The gist of clauses 34 to 42 and 54 to 55 appears to be that it is of subsidiary im- 
portance whether trade is profitable or not, if only wealth is more widely and more 
evenly distributed. 

But it appears to us that it is profitable industry which is the source of wealth, and 
that if, as the evidence shows, much of the industry of the country is now carried 
on at a minimum of profit, and much at an absolute loss, the stimulus of profit being 
removed, production must ultimately diminish, and reproductive wealth cease to be 
created. 

When that happens those classes on whose improved material welfare we now con- 
gratulate ourselves will feel the change more keenly than any other class, and the 
diminution of the amount available for the remuneration of labour will press most 
heavily on the artizans and labourers, whose wages are even now beginning to decrease. 

This is already specially apparent in the case of the agricultural labourer, whose own 
natural employment is diminishing, and who fails to find adequate employment in 
other industries, as is shown by the table given in pai-agraph 40 of the Report signed 
by Lord Dunraven and Messrs. Ecroyd, Lubbock, and Muntz. 

We disagree with the last four lines of the first clause of paragraph 33, and would 
substitute the following words : " The depression in particular industries and among 
** particular classes of producers must be considered as an indication of a corresponding 
" national loss ; but if, as we are told, the aggregate wealth produced is growing at a 
" more rapid rate than the population, and the accumulation of capital tends to 
** increase, even though less rapidly than in former years, it is satisfactory to know 
** that there is some alleviation of that loss." 

(2.) We dissent from the second clause of par. 87 for the following reason : — 

The real grievance complained of is that the preferential rate granted to foreign 
goods operates to the prejudice of the native producer, and it is urged that certain 
privileges having been conceded by the State to the railway companies, they should be 
debarred by law from using such privileges in a manner which is prejudicial to native 
industry, and places that industry under special disadvantage as compared with similar 
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foreign industry. It is no justification for such a proceeding to urge that the native 
exporter is benefited by a preferential outward system of rates ; it may or may not 
suit the companies to stimulate certain native industries, and facilitate the export of 
certain native manufactures by exceptionally low outward rates of freight ; that is a 
question which, as long as no one is aggrieved, the State can leave the companies and 
tJie traders to arrange between themselves, but the grant of such concessions by the 
companies does not constitute any ground for the maintenance of preferential rates 
which are found to benefit the foreign producer at the expense of the native producer, 
and, in fact, to impose a bounty in favour of foreign produce. We are of opinion that 
where this system is found to prevail it constitutes such an undue preference as should 
be prohibited by law in the same manner as undue preference is prohibited as between 
one individual trader and the other. 

(3.) We dissent from paragraph 88, and substitute the following paragraph in lieu 
thereof : — 

As regards the second point it is no doubt true that railway carriage on the 
continent is generally cheaper than in this coimtry, although in the important 
commodities of coal and iron the difierence in rate is merely fnictional. The lower 
rates prevalent abroad are due partly to the lower initial cost of railways on the 
continent, and partly to the longer distances to be traversed, which spreads the 
haulage charges over a longer mileage, thereby enabling the companies to carry at a 
lower rate per mile. On the other hand, the service is carried on here with greater 
rapidity and frequency than on the continent. Except where charges are found to 
prevail which by a suitable tribunal may be held to be unduly preferential, we do not 
think that any present steps should be taken to reduce, compulsorily, the rates which 
Parliament has sanctioned as the maximum rates which may be charged in this 
country. 

But, apart from this question, the comparative cheapness of sea as compared with 
land transport must always constitute an advantage to seaport towns in this country 
as compared with inland towns ; it should be left to the railway companies to stimulate, 
in their own interests, the production of the inland producer, who can move his 
goods only by railway, and thus is at a natural disadvantage, as compared witlj 
the producer on the sea coast who enjoys the benefit of cheap water carriage. The 
so-called " through rates " in so far as they operate on the inward rates of railway 
carriage in this country tend in a direction exactly opposite ; and while there appears 
to be no justification for the adoption of a general equalization of all rates of railway 
carriage hj the introduction throughout of equal mileage rates, there appears no 
adequate reason for penalising the position of the inland producer by preferential con- 
cessions which operate as a bounty to foreign producers. 

Even as it is, the position of the inland producer has by the introduction of railways 
become less unfavourable than formerly, relatively to the position of those producers 
who have the natural advantage of seaboard ; and the construction of light lines of 
railway running at low rates of speed, and of tramways, would undoubtedly tend still 
further to benefit the inland producer. 

We consider the following additional item (e) required at the end of paragraph 103 : — 

That preferential abatements made in the rates of railway carriage in favour of 
foreign goods shall be considered as liable to compulsory revision by the proper 
tribunal on the ground of ** undue preference " in the same way as preferential rates 
between one individual and another are now adjudicated upon. 

G-. ScLATER Booth. 
Lionel L. Cohen. 
Henry H. Gibbs. 
Geo. Auldjo Jamieson. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 



I concur with that portion of the foregoing remarks which relates to the 87th, 88th, 
and 103rd paragraphs of the Report. 

W. H. HOULDSWOETH. 
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I have signed the Report of the majority of the Commission, but I find myself com- 
pelled to dissent from several of its paragraphs. 

1. I adopt the observations of Messrs. Sclater Booth, Cohen, Gibbs, and Palgrave 
on the paragraphs of the Report therein referred to. 

2. I dissent from the summary of the causes, to which the evidence attributes the 
existence of depression, contained in paragraph 28, because it does not give due promi- 
nence to the emphatic expression and wide consensus of opinion that the disturbance of 
the relations of the precious metals to each other and to other commodities, variously 
attributed to a falling off in the supply of gold and to the larger supply of or diminished 
demand for silver, has exercised and continues to exercise an important, and, in the 
opinion of some of those best qualified to judge, a paramount influence on the origin 
and continuance of this depression. I think the notable precedence given to this 
** cause" over all the other causes of depression ought to have been emphatically 
recorded. 

3. I dissent from the interpretation put in paragraphs 34 to 47 on the figures and 
statistics therein quoted, and from the partial, and therefore erroneous, view of the 
condition of the trade and industry of the country which is thus presented. 

The figures quoted from Mr. Giffen's Report (paragraph 37) betoken an increased 
extent and augmented activity of trade between 1873 and 1883, measured by the 
difference between a volume of 626,000,000 in 1873 and 861,000,000 in 1883, being 
235,000,000. The actual difference in value between the trade of 1883 and 1873 was 
really 51,000,000 the additional difference here shown is ascribable to the fall of price 
between 1873 and 1883, which in the official returns as made conceals the increased 
volume of the trade. 

These figures illustrate clearly and prove conclusively the continued 'growth of the 
trade of this country in volume and its activity ; but the mere activity of trade and 
even the increase of production referred to in paragraphs 33, 36, 37, and 41 are by 
no means necessarily synonymous with prosperity ; and it is the prosperity of trade 
that redeems it from depression. 

The 235 millions of increase of 1883 over 3873 is due to the increase of 141 millions 
in the imports and of 94 millions in the exports. 

To this 141 millions of increase of imports, agriculture and sugar contribute about 
57 millions, thus : — 





1873. 


IRfi^ 






ADiinals and meat ------ 

Butter -.-.-.- 
Cheese ------- 

Corn -----. 


11,254 
6,955 
4,061 

51,672 


20,232 

12,090 

5,381 

84,108 


Sugar -..-..- 


73,942 
21,160 


121,811 
30,142 




95,002 


151,933 



These are important figures, because while the whole volume of the imports of 1873 
are dealt with in the Report, amounting to 371 millions, the actual adjustment of 
prices is made by Mr. Griffon with respect to only 308 millions ; the two items here 
dealt with therefore represent nearly one third of the whole imports of 1873, to which 
the observations in paragraph 37 can strictly apply. 

It cannot be affirmed that the vast increase of the trade of this country, which these 
figures represent, imply any national prosperity in those branches of trade which are 
concerned in the production of meat, cereals, and sugar ; if, then, we desire to extract 
from these figures any meaning to illustrate the depression of trade, or the reverse, it 
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' is necessary to supplement them with other figures, in order fairly to illustrate the 
true effect of the phenomena they record. 

From the agricultural statistics, 1886, p. 114, it appears that, as contrasted with the 
average of 1871-75, the acreage in the United Kingdom under the several crops in 
1883 was as follows : — * 

Acreage in wheat, barley, rye, beans, peas, turnips, and £ 

vetches was diminished by 1,624,600, which at 81. per 
acre represents ------ 12,196,800* 

Acreage in mangold and cabbages was diminished by 43,000 

acres, which at 101. per acre represents - - - 430,000 

Acreage in potatoes and carrots was diminished by 161,000 

acres, which at 161. per acre represents - - - 2,265,000 

Decrease - - 14,891,800 

£ 
But the acreage in oats was increased by 

137,000 acres, representing at 81. per acre - 1,096,000 
And the acreage in grass was increased by 
2,133,000 acres, representing at Qa. an acre 533,250 

1,629,250 

Net decrease - - 13,262,551 

There was a falling off in the number of sheep £ 

of 4,845,000, which, at 35s. each, represents 8,478,750 

But an increase in — £ 



Horses, 78,000 at 30L - 2,340,000 

Cattle, 165,000 at 161. - 2,475,000 

Pigs, 198,000 at 21. - - 396,000 



5,211,000 



3,267,750 



Diminution - - 16,630,000 

The total acreage under crop in 1883 was 15,034,000, and 
the reduction of the value of the produce of these acres 
between 1873 and 1883 was on an average, say, 21. per 
acre, or - - - - - - - 30,068,000 

And the acreage in grass was 31,660,000, on which a reduc- 
tion of even Is. an acre represents - - - 1,588,000 



31,651,000 
Adding the loss on reduction of acreage together as above 16,530,000 



The total difference is 48,181,000 

The difference in the value of the imports of food between 1873 and 1883 is, as 
shown above, 47,869,000Z. 

There is obviously a wide distinction between the nature of the two amounts which 
together make up the 48 millions of difference in our native production ; to the amount 
of 16 millions, these figures denote absolute extinction of wealth in 1883 as compared 
with 1873 ; to the extent of 32 millions, they represent fluctuation of return, which 
may be compensated by some corresponding reductions in items of cost; but the 
contrast of an increased volume of 48 millions in value of imports, with a fall of 
48 millions in value of the same articles produced at home, must have some material 
bearing on the question of national industry and prosp^ty. 

The diminution of acreage under crops between 1883 and 1885 is 450,000 acres, and 
the falling off in price of cereals is measured by the difference between 41. 14s lOd. in 1883 
and 41. 3s. Id. in 1885, or upwards of 11 per cent, of further reduction. The contrast 
between 1873 and 1885 must be much more emphatic than between 1873 and 1883. 

* The rates per acre are taken on the basis of calculations ^iven in the Scottish Agricultural Gazette of 
Dec. 3, 1886, p. 454. 
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In the Fanners' Almanack for 1887 Mr. Little, the Chairman of the Farmers' Club, 
gives the following statement of the — 



Oro88 Val^e in Great Britain of 






Year 1885. 


Average of 1876-85. 


Ayerage of 1866-76. 




Wheat - - - - 


16^22,000 


£ 
21,960,000 


£ 
33,530,000 


Barley .... 


14,901,000 


16,994,000 


18,964,000 


Oats . - - . 


13,941,000 


15,481,000 


16,911,000 


Beef .... 


22,048,000 


22,872,000 


21,544,000 


Mutton . - - - 


18,284,000 


21,596,000 


22,136,000 


Wool .... 


4,951,000 


6,838,000 


11,833,000 


Totals . 


90,047,000 


105,741,000 


124,918,000 



As these figures apply only to Great Britain they corroborate the calculation given 
above which includes Ireland. 

Whatever deduction, therefore, may be drawn from the increase of our imports 
in 1873 and 1883, which to the extent of 48,000,(XX)Z. arises from an increase of the 
imports of agricultural products brought from abro^ad must be qualified by taking into 
account the 48,0p0,(XX)Z. of diminution in the value of our agricultural produce at home. 

Under natural and salutary conditions of trade so great and so abnormal a 
development of imports, due to no increment of demand, but to a restriction of native 
production, must have resulted in a corresponding and presumably profitable 
development of our exports ; the exceptional adversity of our agriculturists ought to 
have been compensated by the exceptional prosperity of some other industries ; our 
buying to the advantage of America and India ought to have been met by our selling 
to our own advantage ; the labour dispensed with by agriculture ought to have made 
its eflfect apparent in the growth of other branches of employment. 

No doubt the activity of trade evinced by the increased importation of 57,000,000/. 
worth of produce in 1883 did benefit the consumers and the shippers, brokers, and 
bankers engaged in the transport of, and the compensating export resulting from, the 
disposal of these imports ; but even if the extent of that advantage were more con- 
spicuous than it is, the trade of the country as a whole can be afltected only by a 
fringe of that 67,000,OOOZ. produced abroad ; the foreign produce of course derives the 
chief benefit ; and as tending to prove a prosperous trade in this country, the testimony 
of that figure is therefore feeble when confronted with the evidence of the depression 
of native production which the figures deduced from our own agricultural statistics 
afford. 

It is needless to pursue the same course of proof to demonstrate that the increase of 
10,000,000/. in the importations of sugar is concomitant with an intense depression 
of the Colonial sugar industry and of the sugar refining industry in this country. 

Searching, therefore, for the profitable compensation due from the exports for the 
increase of our imports, resulting in the necessarily unprofitable restriction of our native 
agriculture, we find that the increase of exports between 1873 and 1883 is stated at 
94,000,000, but the comparison between the enumerated articles shows : — 



Value of enumerated exports of 1873 

Value of these exports of 1883 at prices of 1873 - 

Increase ..... 

And of this increase there arises from an increase in the 
exports of coal -----. 
And from an increase in the exports of iron 

Together -*.-.. 



£ 
171,902,000 
212,654,000 

40,652,000 



9,831,000 
7,852,000 

17,683,000 
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Is it possible to find in these figures any evidence of real prosperity in the trades to 
which liiey apply ? It is notorious that coal and iron have of late yielded no adequate 
return on the capital engaged in these industries and only a. meagre recompense for the 
labour employed. The price of coal in 1873 and the two following years was 20 •49s., 
16 -985., 13-108., and in 1883 and the two following years it was 8-838., 8 '998., 9-208. 
The price of iron in 1873 and the two following years was 124-658., 94-678., 72-808., 
and in 1883 and the two following years 55-388., 56*458., 52*148., and in 1886 prices 
have ruled still lower. 

The export of coal and iron can be advantageous to this country only if the com- 
modities obtained in exchange compensate for the commodities exported. 

If the price obtained for a ton of coal just meets the cost of raising and selling 
it nothing remains to defray the capital expended in reaching the coal, and either 
that capital is lost or it remains an enhanced burden, to be defrayed by an increased 
charge on each ton of coal to be hereafter raised. It does not follow (see para- 
graph 40) that increased exports of such native commodities as coal and iron are 
indicative of national prosperity unless it be at the same time ascertained that the 
return obtained replaces the capital expended and compensates the labour used up ; the 
country is poorer and not richer when it exports its native commodities at less than it 
costp it to procure them, poorer either by losing capital or by having a heavier burden 
than properly belongs to it imposed on the future of its industry and enterprise. 

I am satisfied, therefore, that the increment in the volume of the exports of coal and 
iron, which is the most notable compensation for the increment of the imports of foreign 
food, affords no compensation in its profitable result for the great loss sustained by the 
agriculture of the country. On a proper balance the depreciation of machinery and the 
great fall in the value of the capital engaged in these trades in the period between 
1873 and 1883 will sweep away all the apparent profit with which they can be 
Credited. 

But the figures given in the paragraphs of the Report from which I dissent as therein 
used profess to meet this difficulty and challenge observation not only as regards the 
extent and growth of the exports and imports, but also as regards the profit with which 
the trade of the country generally has been and is being conducted. While recognising 
(paragraph 44) the complaints of absence of profit universally made the Report points 
out that these complaints are not supported by the income tax statistics, from which it 
would appear that the country enjoys unimpaired, if not enhanced, prosperity ; and it 
must further be recorded that this evidence of the income tax statistics is corroborated 
by that afforded by the death duties. To some extent the discrepancy between the 
evidence of these figures and the universal sense of the country is capable, as stated in 
the Report, of explanation by the increased severity of collection. To a considerable 
extent I believe it to be due to the power of attraction which this country has upon the 
f ortimes of its successful colonists, whose harvests, realised in the brilliant times of the 
last quarter of a century, tend to gravitate towards the mother country, and thus 
notably enhance the income tax and the death duties from sources independent of 
native enterprise and attributable to a prosperity which is past ; still there remains a great 
hiatus between the evidence of these fiscal statistics and the practical experience of 
those who gave evidence before us and who could gauge the real condition of commercial 
affairs. 

To a very large extent the explanation as regards the income tax returns may, I think, 
be afforded by the fact that in dealing with them wa must have regard to the principles 
of the taxation which they record ; the income tax in this country is levied as an income 
tax, not as a property tax ; and it, therefore, in practice, excludes all consideration of 
(1) losses and (2) diihinution, or disappearance of capital. It is therefore quite conceiv- 
able that a rich country, taxed as Great Britain is, may exhibit a steady growth in 
income assessed to tax from the accumulations of its passive wealth, while its active 
capital is unproductive, and is itself oozing away. 

If the income tax in this coimtry were levied as some such taxes are in America, on 
the capital value of the property of the citizens, I venture to believe that the records of 
the tax would tell a very different tale from that which the figures quoted in this Report ^„^- 
record. '^ 

Sir James Caird said that of 65,000,OOOZ. of British rental, 20,000,000Z. has gone ; he s^e also 
also said that in Scotland, where the returns are made with scrupulous accuracy, they First Report\ 
showed no evidence of any reduction from the rental between 1875 and 1884 (7728); p. 214. 
so that a real reduction of nearly a third in value has had as yet no effect on these 
returns most accurately compiled. But if the capital value were taken as the basis of 
calculation, a reduction of 20^000,000Z. a year must at 27 years' purchase represent 
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such a reduction as would sweep away all the apparent assessment levied on lands ; and 
justly so, for a property which loses 30 per cent, of its capital value cannot be said to 
yield any profit at all until that loss is replaced : there can be no real profit made at 
the expense of capital. I would refer also to Sir James Caird's evidence, where 
(No. 7673) he makes out the tenants' loss of income at 20,(XX),(XX)Z., which must 
represent a large encroachment on their capital ; but the income tax returns afford 
no record of such losses to neutralize the growth of the passive wealth of the country. 

These considerations go far to diminish the weight due to the testimony aflForded by 
the official statistics of the comparative expansion of the trade of the country, and the 
apparent steadiness of profit yielded by that trade. These figures indeed exhibit only 
one side of the national balance sheet ; and if we desire to ascertain the true condition 
of trade we must against the increased volume of trade and the steadiness in the 
returns of income tax place the losses which escape the notice of the tax gatherer, and 
the vast diminution and depreciation of the value of capital actively engaged in trade, 
which no returns disclose. 

The reference to the evidence afforded by the income tax returns is, in my opinion, 
incomplete ; the Report represents the growth of the income tax for the last five years 
as uniform and steady, but, as compared with the former history of the tax, its rate of 
progression has been suddenly arrested. This appears from the following table con- 
tributed by Mr. Sauerbeck to the Journal of the Statistical Society, Sept. 1886, p. 624. 
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* Income assessed to tax excludes all incomes under 100/. and since 1876 under 150/. At present the total income of the 
country is estimated at over 1,200,000,000/. 

t Real figure 244,000,000/., excluding Ireland, for which 20,000,000/. are added. 

X Real figure 681,000,000/. ; exemption raised in 1876 from 100/. to 150/. by which it U estimated that about 20,000,000/. were 
excluded. 

Whilst allowing for increase of population there was an increase in income so far as 
assessed to the tax in the first period of 17, in the second of 19, in the third of 32^ per 
cent, (altogether in 30 years of 84 per cent.) ; the increase in the last 10 years only 
amounts to 2^^ per cent. Besides, the returns for 1885 show partly the income of 1883 
and partly the average of 1881-83, and it would be curious if the returns for 1886-87, 
reflecting the income of 1884 and 1885, would not give more unfavourable results. 

If these elements to which I have adverted were all brought into computation the 
results would, I fear, be more in accordance with the general sense of the community 
than those which are prominently set forth in this branch of the Report. 

4. I dissent from the statement in paragraph 54 that capital on the whole has 
continued to accumulate. I think there is sufficient evidence that while capital as re- 
presented by money and securities has continued to accumulate throughout the period 
which is described as depressed, there has been a very large depreciation in the value 
of those important forms of capital actively engaged in trade and industry which most 
conduce to the real prosperity of the country. 

Nor is accumulation of capital necessarily and by itself evidence of prosperity ; it 
presents only one side of the balance sheet ; and on the other we may find and do now 
experience stagnation and distrust, at once the consequence and the cause of no small 
part of this accumulation. 

5. I dissent from the inference drawn in paragraph 56 from the figures there quoted. 
It is probably the fact that the income taxpayers in the lower sections have increased 
more rapidly than the large capitalists, but the figures quoted do not convince me of 
this. It will be observed that the tendency referred to characterised only the former 
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of the two periods which are contrasted with 1874-75, Thus the decrease of 170 in 
the case of incomes over 5,000Z. is really the result of a decrease of 627 between 1875 
and 1880, modified by an increase of 457 between 1880 and 1885 ; the inference from 
these figures would be that the tendency referred to did operate during the earlier 
period, but has ceased to operate in the later ; and it will be bbserved that the difference 
in incomes of 200L to 1,000Z., which is the main feature of the table, and resulte in the 
large per-centage of 32 • 85, is due mainly to the increase between the two former 
periods. The rate of increase between 1880 and 1885 hardly, if at all, exceeds the 
general rate of increase common to all the divisions on the tables. 

6. I dissent from the terms of paragraph 68, in respect that it does not adequately 
represent the evils attributable to the abuse of limited liability : not only is the result 
that production is often carried on under limited liability for some length of time under 
circumstances which would have compelled the ordinary producer to restrict his output 
or cease his operations at a much earlier period, but concerns which would formerly 
have succumbed are not infrequently galvanised into an existence of doubtful utility 
by being transformed into companies with limited liability. 

I am farther of opinion that there is room for doubt whether the advantages and 
privileges conferred by incorporation have not been made available by some of these 
companies for purposes and to an extent not contemplated when the Acts relating to 
limited liability were passed, and in a manner detrimental rather than beneficial to that 
public interest which ought to be the only reason and motive for the Legislature con- 
ferring the privilege of incorporation. 

7. I dissent from paragraph 70, in respect that it fails to emphasize the danger 
arising from the systematic disregard in modem trade of the maintenance of any due 
ratio between supply and demand. This maintenance of the stability of the ratio 
between supply and demand was deemed of paramount importance when in ancient 
times trade and industry were more directly and thoroughly under the sway of the 
traders and artisans themselves in their guilds, and it is instructive to note that 
the same principle is in accordance with the views and wishes entertained, and expressed 
by the trades unions of the present day, who desire a uniform and continuous employ- 
ment rather than fitful bursts of overwork, even liberally remunerated, to be compen- 
sated by periods of comparative idleness and poverty, I think some method where by 
mutual accord, consultation, and action between employers and employed could be re- 
stored would have a marked effect in maintaining that salutary equilibrium between 
supply and demand the desire for which finds somewhat inarticulate expression in 
the complaints of over-production. 

8. In addition to the observations on paragraphs 87 and 88, which I have made along 
with Messrs. Sclater Booth, Cohen, Palgrave, and Gibbs, I desire to say that I see no 
reason why under a well-organised system of local government powers may not with 
advantage be conferred on local authorities to contribute to the formation of cheap 
railways or tramways in districts where for any adequate reason they are desired ; 
and I believe that their formation, or the threat of their formation, combined with 
the emancipation of the canal traffic, on existing as well as future canals, from the 

* control of the railway companies would be sufficient to remove most of the complaints 
for which there is any just ground. 

9. I dissent from paragraph 90, in respect that, while it contrasts the rates of royalty 
paid in this country with those paid in foreign countries, it fails to record that we have 
had evidence (Nos. 3563, 2355, 12,180, 12,210, 12,295) that in those countries conces- 
sionaires are interposed between the State, which is the real owner of the minerals, and 
the actual lessee ; and we have therefore no means of ascertaining how much of that 
proportion of the produce of the minerals which in this country falls to the landowner, 
in these other countries falls to the first lessee or exploiteur, remaining equally in both 
cases a burden on the producer. 

I am of opinion that it appears from the evidence that it would be just and of advan- 
tage to the community and to trade that under the control and direction of some 
public authority conterminous proprietors should be obliged on fitting terms to afford 
facilities for the working and removal of minerals in their respectively adjacent 
properties. 

10. I dissent from paragraph 105 in respect that the remedies it suggests for the evils 
attributed to limited liability are inadequate. I am of opinion that the law relating to 
companies with limited liability admits of several material improvements. No company 
with limited liability should be allowed to commence business until a certain proportion 
of its capital is subscribed, and a reasonable proportion thereof paid up. 

No company with limited liability should have power to borrow on bond or deben- 
ture beyond the limit of its uncalled capital and one third pf the capital paid up. 

o 24857. % ^ 
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Every company with limited liability should have a reserve liability of 25 per cent, 
of the nominal amount of each share attached to its shares, to be called up only on 
liquidation. 

The imposition of a heavier charge for registration, would not, in my opinion, supply 
any adequate restraint on the formation of questionable companies. Should it be 
deemed advisable for fiscal or other reasons to extend to other classes the system of 
license now applied to bankers and solicitors, there will be every reason why limited 
liability companies, which owe their corporate existence to privileges conferred by legis- 
lation, should be subjected to such taxation, and this might indirectly effect a salutary 
check on companies of questionable character which might readily provide the initiatory 
cost of a special fee for registration but would experience more difficulty in defraying 
the cost of a periodical license. 

11. I think that between paragraphs 105 and 106 a paragraph should have been 
inserted emphasizing more clearly a sense of the condition of agriculture. Between 
1871 and 1881 there was a falling off of 10 per cent, in the number of farmers and of 
agricultural labourers in the face of a large increase of population : the decrease in 
cultivation between 1881 and 1886 has proceeded much more rapidly than between 
1871 and 1881, and it is certain, therefore, that there must be a large reduction in the 
number of those who derive their livelihood from industry applied to agriculture. 

Of the three factors which have hitherto contributed to agriculture, and have lived 
upon ifc, the farmers are much the best off; except in those cases in which they are 
fettered by leases, and often even then, they can shake themselves clear of their interest 
in the soil and retire with, no doubt, impaired, but not exhausted, resources, or continue 
in diminished numbers to cultivate deteriorated land at reduced cost, but not necessarily 
reduced profit. But the landowner at the one extremity and the labourer at the other, 
virtually tied to the soil, must share the loss between them, and it seems as if the greater 
share of it must fall on the latter and the weaker. The landowner will find a 
considerable compensation for his diminished rental in the reduction of expense of 
upkeep which cultivation reduced in area and in character will permit ; but the distress 
of the agricultural labourer and the destruction of his means of livelihood must act 
immediately on all other industries, not only by diminishing consumption but by 
introducing additional competition into the labour market, already overstocked. It 
is impossible to contemplate such a radical change, affecting so important a section 
of the community, without grave concern for all those whom it must affect than finds 
expression in this Report. 

12. I am further of opinion that the Report is defective, because it contains no proposal 
or suggestion tending to apply remedy to those evils, of which foreign sugar bounties 
are the notable example, which are capable of redress, and which threaten, if imchecked, 
to prove the ruin of important industries in this country. 

The two chief causes to which the evidence adduced before us has attributed the 
prevailing depression have been the disturbance of the standard of value and the effect 
of foreign tariffs, especially in the form of bounties. 

We, in my opinion most wisely, humbly represented to Your Majesty that the inquiry 
into the former of these causes should be devolved on a Commission specially qualified 
to investigate that abstruse and technical subject. 

I think we ought to have ourselves more closely and deeply investigated the second 
of these causes. 

I must attribute the comparative reticence and the apparent apathy of the Report 
on this subject to the reluctance of the Commission as a body to enter on any inquiry 
which could tend to a conflict of opinion on the question of free trade ; but it seems 
to me impossible to deal with this matter, which is thrust on our notice very forcibly 
by the evidence, without grappling to some extent with that question. I think the 
reluctance to deal with it is due greatly to misconception ; controversy cannot touch 
the axioms which combine to form the principle of free trade ; it is the efficiency or 
the imbecility of the method which applies that principle to the practical business of 
the country which may be questioned ; if a beneficent principle fails to accomplish 
beneficent results the fault must lie with those who have to put it into practical 
operation. 

That there is some delinquency is apparent from the evidence. Free trade justly 
credited with every capacity for good comes before us in much of this evidence laden 
with the broken promises and disappointed hopes due to the extravagant advocacy of 
its early supporters. It was to convert the world ; and after forty years no nation of 
importance has adopted it, and some have abandoned it. It was to confer great 
benefits on its votaries, and corresponding evils were to assail those who rejected it. 
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The prosperity we enjoyed was shared while it lasted with other nations, and the 
ratio of their advance not infrequently outstripped our own ; the depression which 
other nations have suflFered we have shared with them, though we alone have had 
the benefit of free trade. Enterprise was to be paralysed and invention stifled where 
free trade did not prevail ; but Germany has rivalled, if not excelled, us in enter- 
prise ; and America has been more prolific of invention than any other nation ; and to 
neither Grermany nor America has free trade contributed its stimulus. A system 
which can confer prosperity on its votaries only when those who abjure it are also 
prosperous, and which permits depression to assail with strict impartiality those who 
adopt and those who reject it, appears to me either to have much reason to complain of 
the method of its application or to require some farther justification than those argu- 
ments which prevailed before prophecy was falsified by history. I think, therefore, 
that it is much to be regretted that any attempts to reconcile the results of free trade 
with its beneficent principles, and to reduce it to its proper level as the weapon and 
not the master of true statesmanship, are so keenly resented by those who are most 
jealous of its reputation ; they seem to have passed into that phase of opinion when 
inquiry is deemed pernicious, and men allow themselves to become the slaves of 
doctrine ; their zeal for the dogma outweighing alike consideration for its truth and 
concern for its eflFects. 

No system of human politics or economics can be absolutely true ; it can be true only 
relatively to the circumstances and conditions of the society to which it is applied. 
What was true in a political sense, i.e., good, in the thirteenth century would be untrue, 
Le.y inapplicable, in the nineteenth ; what in apolitical sense is true in London would be 
in a similar sense untrue at Honolulu. No investigation, therefore, could in my opinion 
have been more useful and none more profitable as bearing on the depression of our 
national industry than an inquiry whether the circumstances of 1886 are in all respects 
equally appropriate as those of 1846 to the adoption and application of free trade 
precisely as it was then adopted and applied. 

The conspicuous instance of the oppression of a native industry by foreign fiscal regula- 
tions which has been brought under our notice is the bounty on the exportation of sugar 
from those countries in which of late, under a system of high protection, the manu- 
facture of beetroot sugar has been largely developed. It seems to be matter of doubt, 
and therefore for inquiry, whether this system of bount^^s the accident or a necessary 
incident of the protective policy of those nations, oris due to a design to injure and in- 
vade British industry ; but whatever may be its origin or motive its eflFect according to 
the evidence has been highly detrimental to the British Colonies, and virtually 
destructive of the sugar industry in this country. 

A wide distinction must be drawn between that protection to which a foreign country 
resorts in order to raise its revenue, or, under however erroneous a belief, to protect 
and foster its own industries and that form of protection which is calculated, if not 
designed, to invade the industries of this country. We can have no reason to resent 
the former and no desire to copy it. But it is the first duty which a State owes to its 
citizens to protect their industries from invasion, and a Government which confesses 
its impotence or professes its reluctance to fulfil that duty abdicates one of its primary 
functions. 

It is no doubt alleged that the true eflFect of these bounties is beneficial to this 
country ; that the foreign countries tax themselves for our benefit, and enable our con- 
sumers to enjoy the advantages of sugar at an abnormally low price; so that the longer 
they continue that policy the better for this country generally, although a portion of 
the community may suflFer by the extinction of its industry. But no Government has 
dared openly to avow this cynical policy. Every administration has striven by 
diplomacy to procure the abolition of a system which has been recognized as oppressive 
to British industry ; that is to say, every administration has deemed it its duty to urge 
on foreign governments what if adopted would have had the eflFect of depriving British 
consumers of that advantage of abnormally cheap sugar they now enjoy just because 
that was incompatible with the fair treatment of our own industry or at any rate 
detrimental to its just interests. 

These diplomatic eflForts have failed ; the question therefore which those who continue 
to suflFer from these bounties have presented to us is whether legislation can eflFect what 
has baflfled diplomacy. It is this appeal for legislative aid which the evidence shows is 
by many so keenly resented ; yet if diplomacy was right in its object how can legislation 
directed to the same purpose be wrong ? Is it only the method that is obnoxious ? * 

The evidence before us supplies proof that the system so injurious to one industry 
threatens to aflFect others. 
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Shipbuilding is already subjected to attack, and there are other industries far inore 
vulnerable which would certainly succumb if subjected for five years to the treatment 
which has proved so fatal to sugar. 

I am further of opinion that the Report is defective in having failed to point out that 
it is only a question of time when this system of bounty, if persevered in, although at 
present it seems to injure only the industries and apparently benefits the consumers, 
will come to injure the latter ; the astute politicians of foreign countries, who for the 
present deem it advantageous to tax their citizens in bounties which enrich our con- 
sumers, are not likely to continue that policy after it has effected its purpose, and the 
industries have been transplanted from this country to theirs. . When that is done, the 
same ingenuity which has thus accomplished its purpose will readily devise a method 
of making the British consumer recoup to the foreigner the sacrifices of the past ; and 
it will be vain to expect British capital — proverbially timid and now made justly dis- 
trustful — to re-embark in enterprise which the British Government was impotent to 
defend. 

It is at this point that I have found myself unable to adopt the conclusions at which Mr, 
Ecroyd and those who concur with him have arrived. I do not feel that we have suffi- 
cient information as to the origin, motive, and operation of these foreign tariff's to enable 
us with safety to recommend any definite course in order to counteract their effects. 
I think we ought to have prosecuted inquiry to have enabled us to off'er such recom- 
mendations. I am not satisfied that strictly countervailing duties would be effectual ; 
and I am sensible that their application would be difficult. 

On the other hand, I think our Report ought to have recorded in very distinct terms 
that the evidence before us had shown that these foreign bounties have proved highly 
injurious to one important industry ; that there is evidence of their tendency to extend 
them so as lo aflFect other industries; that they are regarded by a large section of the 
industrial community as fraught with danger ; that those apprehensions are not without 
foundation ; that if persevered in and extended these bounties must prove injurious to 
other industries and ultimately to the consumers also ; that the efforts hitherto made 
to induce foreign nations to abandon this system have proved abortive ; and that the 
adoption of some method more efficacious to accomplish that purpose is a duty impera- 
tively imposed on the Government. 

M Geo. Auldjo Jamieson. 

I desire to add to the Report signed by the majority of the Commissioners the 
following remarks, which are intended to be rather explanatory of statements contained 
in it than expressions of dissent from its general conclusions, with which I agree. 

The progress of affairs in a country like our own is so complicated and includes so 
many diff*erent points which need all to be borne in mind when making a general 
survey of the condition of the nation at large, that it is scarcely possible for any 
investigations, however carefully conducted, to keep them all in view at once. Hence 
I refrain from going into much detail on the statements respecting the progress of the 
country contained in the Report. But I have to state that from the statistics quoted 
different and less favourable conclusions might, in my judgment, be consistently 
arrived at than those actually drawn from them. General averages, especially when 
taken for short periods, frequently conceal from view very important portions of the 
main question. 

A good deal of stress is laid in the Report on the increase of taxable income as a 
proof of increasing capital in the country. Although I do not doubt that the capital 
of the country does increase from year to year, and very considerably, yet this state- 
ment should be subject to some qualifications which there is a risk of overlooking 
when the matter is regarded from a special point of view, such as that afibrded by the 
receipts from taxation. It is perfectly possible that the figures of the income tax 
returns which show the results of a period now passed, rather than the position of 
aff*airs now actually present, may show an increase, even after the condition of matters 
on which that increase was founded has largely altered. The amounts added to the 
banking capital of the country may be taken as affording some guide to its financial 
position ; perhaps as dependable a guide as can bo f«.mnd in any statement of the con- 
dition of a single industry or occupation. Unless additions to the capital held by banks 
are continually being made they can scarcely take up any fresh business of importance, 
or afford support to any new branch of industry which may be started. And, certainly, 
the statistics of the additions to the capital and reserve funds of the joint stock banks 
in the United Kingdom appear to show a want of definite progress within the last year 
or two. 1 annex the figures for the eleven years from 1876 to 1886 inclusive. It will 
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be observed that the increase in 1886 was small ; it was, in reality, distinctly the 
smallest within the period over which these observations extend, as the amount shown 
in 1881, which approaches it, is the balance which remained after some considerable 
amalgamation of businesses had been accounted for which took place in that year, and 
which caused an apparent shrinkage of capital at the time. I need hardly here explain 
the figures much in detail, but a considerable part of the growth from 1879 to 1884 
was the result of changes rendered advisable by the adoption of the principle of limited 
liability by banks. The increase recorded in 1885 was in reality rather a change in form 
of banking capital than an actual growth in amount. After making allowance, however, 
for the circumstances referred to as having influenced the increase between 1879 and 1884, 
the cessation of growth in 1885 and 1886 is striking. The connexion between banking 
and the industrial condition of the country is so close that it appears hardly likely that 
the industrial condition can have improved to any very appreciable extent while 
the banking capital of the country shows so slight an augmentation. It is not by any 
means only on the fact that capital is being accumulated but on the manner in which 
capital is employed that the well being of the community at large, and of the working 
classes in particular, depends. It is perfectly possible that in a thickly peopled and 
wealthy country like our own, which possesses great outlets for the employment of 
capital beyond its own boundaries, a condition of affairs may exist in which taxable 
income might increase without a corresponding development of the industries of the 
country, or an improvement in the wages of labour. Such a condition might possibly 
exist, at all events for a time, while the employment for labour within these islands 
fell off. 

I have made these observations to indicate my opinion that we should not necessarily 
assume that because some branches of the public revenue continue to maintain their 
position, therefore that the general condition of the country is uniformly prosperous, 
nor that this is the case because the rate of production is maintained or even slightly 
increased. Improvements in production may take place without an increase of capital, 
or an increase in the remuneration oE labour ; but it is on the growth and proper 
distribution of capital and the maintenance of a due remuneration for labour that the 
material prosperity of a country is founded. 

Capital is only maintained by reproduction ; when that reproduction is checked the 
prosperity based on it must eventually decay, though it is sometimes very remarkable 
to observe for how great a length of time a failing industry will linger on, and how 
great the efforts are which those engaged in such an industry will make to maintain 
their position. I have made these remarks on the prosperity of the country, as they 
appear to me to be based on points which should be borne in mind whenever the 
condition of the country is considered. 

It is on profitable production that the wealth of the country has been founded. If 
the stimulus of profit ceases, and productive capital is allowed to wear out without being 
replaced, wealth, which seems now to be more evenly distributed between producers 
and workers, will cease to be available for distribution among the latter, as it is already 
less available for distribution among the former. 

I have not many additions to make to the recommendations in the Beport, except Tar. 105. 
to add my opinion that a thorough revision of the law relating to limited liability 
in respect to trading companies is most necessary to render it a real assistance to 
bond fide trade and industry. Further, that in the present position of our export 
trade the giving increased postal communication with our colonies might give a very 
valuable impetus to the trade between them and the mother country. Our colonies, to 
omit any reference to other considerations, are our best customers ; cheap communica- 
tion with them should be of great service in extending their trade with us. This subject 
has received some public attention of late, but my feeling of its importance renders 
me desirous to record this expression of opinion on it here. 

I think also that the remarks in the Report on the disadvantage to the trade of this Par. 96. 
country arising from ignorance of foreign weights and measures might have been 
expressed a great deal more strongly. 1 refer in this especially to the metric system. 
I may be allowed to quote, in respect to this subject, from a statement publicly made 
by the late Dr. Siemens in 1882. " Considering that in scientific work metrical 
** measure is now almost universally adopted, and that its use has been already 
" legalized in this country, I venture to hope that its universal adoption for com- 
" mercial purposes will soon follow as a matter of course. The practical advantages 
" of such a measure to the trade of this country would, I am convinced, be very 
" great, for English goods, such as machinery or metal rolled to current sections, are 
" now almost excluded from the continental market, owing to the unit measure em- 
" ployed in their production. The principal impediment to the adoption of the metre 
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" consists in the strange anomaly that, although it is legal to use that measure in 
" commerce, and although a copy of the standard metre is kept in the Standard's 
" Department of the Board of Trade, it is impossible to procure legalised rods repre- 
" senting it, and to use a non-legalised copy of a standard in commerce is deemed 
" fraudulent." This remark made by Dr. Siemens carries the more weight, because 
he combined high scientific attainments with the management of several large manu- 
facturing businesses, both in England and on the continent, at the time. The impor- 
tance of giving a knowledge of the metric system in this country has long been 
acknowledged. I may refer among other proofs of this to the Conference held in 
June 1871 at Kensington by permission of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, which was presided over by Lord Fortescue, when the advisability of 
adopting the metric system, in view of the great increase in international communi- 
cation, was fully recognised. Now that the effect on our trade is also recognised it is 
desirable that practical steps should be taken to educate the public to the use of the 
metric system, as was done without any difficulty in Germany. 

The remarks made by Mr. M. O'Brien on State Land Banks, of which he gave an 
instance, the one existing in the Canton do Vaud, also appear to me deserving attention. 
Institutions of that description might be of service to our agricultural interests, which 
have suffered more than any other in the country. 

Matters such as those mentioned above may not seem at first sight to be of much 
importance to our national industries, but 1 refer to them as indications of that 
necessity to adapt productions to the altering conditions of the time which is essential 
to commercial success. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 



Net Movements of Banking Capital and Reserve Funds among the Joint Stock 
Banks of the United Kingdom, 1876-1886. 



England and Wales. 



* West of England Bank failure with 



Capital - - 750,000 
Reserve Fund - 156,666 

Total - 906,666 occurred in this year. 





+ Increase or — Decrease 


+ Increase or — Decrease 


Total Net + Increase 


Year. 


in Capital paid up. 


in Beserve Funds. 


or — Decrease in Banking 
Capital. 




£ 


£ 


£ • 


1876 


+ 892,917 


+ 924,693 


+ 1,817,610 


1877 


H- 529,704 


+ 853.448 


+ 1,383,152 


1878 


- 414,571* 


+ 610,098* 


+ 195,527 


1879 


+ 889,394 


+ 308,832 


+ 1,198,226 


1880 


+ 1,597,058 


+ 1,390,943 


-h 2,988,001 


1881 


+ 43,976t 


-f 427,864 


+ 471,840 


1882 


+ 648,000 


+ 352,217 


+ 1,000,217 


1883 


+ 1,354,132 


+ 1,046,770 


+ 2,400,902 


1884 


+ 1,191,926 


+ 943,530 


+ 2,135,456 


1885 


1 + 945,901 


■4- 832,107 


+ 1,778,0081 


1886 


; -f 177,632 


+ 133,984 


+ 311,616 




+ 7,856,069 


+ 7,824,486 


+ 15,680,555 



f The winding up of the Midland Banking Company, which possessed a capital of 255,(K)0/., affects the total for 1881 
very considerably. 

X Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. became a joint stock bank in this year with 

Capital - - 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - 500,000 



Total 



1,500,000 
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Isle of Man. 



xxxix 





+ Increase or — Decrease 


+ Increase or — Decrease 


Total Net + Increase 


Year. 


in Capital paid up. 


in Reserve Fundi. 


or — Decrease in Banking 
Capital. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1876 


+ 1,900 


+ 4,550 


-f- 6,450 


1877 


— 


4- 990 


-h 990 


1878 


— 


-f 2,900 


+ 2,900 


1879 


+ 6,004 


+ 14,695 * 


-h 20,699 


1880 


— 


-h 1,865 


-h 1,865 


J 881 


— 


-h 2,000 


+ 2,000 


1882 


— 


+ 7,000 


+ 7,000 


1883 


+ 25,000 


+ 2,000 


+ 27,000 


1884 


— 


+ 2,100 


-h 2,100 


1885 


— 


+ 800 


-t- 800 


1886 


•— 


+ 1,450 


+ 1,450 




+ 32,904 


+ 40,350 


+ 73,254 



Scotland. 



Year. 



+ Increase or — Decrease ' 
in Capital paid up. 



+ Increase or - Decrease j '^^^ ^et + Increase 
in Reserve Funds. I ^^ - l^ecrease m Banking 

(Japital. 

















£ 


£ 


£ 


1876 


-h 


255,104 


- 46,288 


+ 208,816 


1877 


-f 


320 


-h 462,571 


+ 462,891 


1878 


— 


999,820* 


- 126,015* 


- 1,125,835* 


1879 




— 


+ 55,992 


+ 55,992 


1880 




— 


3,424 


- 3,424 


1881 ... 


4- 


4,041 


+ 92,550 


+ 96,591 


1882 


+ 


5,500 


-h 396,786 


-f 402,286 


1883 


— 


4,041 


+ 174,746 


+ 170,705 


1884 




— 


4- 94,466 


+ 94,466 


1885 




— 


-i- 4,307 


+ 4,307 


1886 




— 


-h 13,040 


+ 13,640 




— 


738,896 


+ 1,119,331 


+ 380,435 



1878. The City^of Glasgow Bank failed, 2nd October 1878, with 

& 
Capital - - 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - 450,000 



Total - 1,450,000 



Ireland. 



Year. 



+ Increase or — Decrease 
in Capital paid up. 



1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 



+ {Increase or — Decrease 
in Reserve Funds. 



Total Net + Increase 

or — Decrease in Banking 

Capital. 





£ 




£ 




£ 




— 


— 


124,585 


— 


124,585 


+ 


50,000 


-h 


114,093 


4- 


164,093 




— 


— 


19,375 


— 


19,375 


i 


— 


-h 


26,255 


4- 


26,255 


+ 


143,667 


— 


38,904 


4- 


104,763 


+ 


31,333 


4- 


157,083 


+ 


188,416 




— 


— 


314,157 


— 


314,157 


■f 


83,095 


+ 


51,245 


4- 


134,340 


+ 


75,675 


— 


7,180 


+ 


68,495 


— 


415,395 


— 


165,926 


— 


581,321 


+ 


174,391 


4- 


42,839 


+ 


217,230 


— 


142,766 


— 


278,612 


— 


135,846 
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General Summary. — United Kingdom. 
Total net + Increase or — Decrease in Banking Capital. 



Year. 


England and Wales. 


Isle of Man. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Total. 






£ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1876 


+ 


1,817,610 


-f 


6,450 


+ 208,816 


- 124,585 


+ 1,908,291 


1877 • - 


+ 


1,383,152 


+ 


990 


-h 462,891 


+ 164,093 


+ 2,011,126 


1878 


-h 


195,527 


4 


2,900 


-1,125,835 


- 19,375 


- 946,783 


1879 


+ 


1,198,226 


-h 


20,699 


+ 55,992 


+ 26,255 


+ 1,301,172 


1880 


+ 


2,988,001 


■f 


1,865 


- 3,424 


+ 104,763 


+ 3,091,205 


1881 


+ 


471,840 


+ 


2,000 


-f 96,591 


+ 188,416 


+ 758,847 


1882 


-h 


1,000,217 


+ 


7,000 


+ 402,286 


- 314,157 


+ 1,095,346 


1883 


+ 


2,400,902 


+ 


27.000 


-f 170,705 


+ 134,340 


H- 2,732,947 


1884 


-f 


2,135,456 


+ 


2,100 


+ 94,466 


+ 68,495 


a- 2,300,517 


1885 


+ 


1,778,008 


+ 


800 


+ 4,307 


- 581,321 


+ 1,201,794 


1886 


+ 


311,616 


+ 


1,450 


+ 13,640 


+ 217,230 


+ 543,936 




+ 


15,680,555 


+ 


73,254 


+ 380,435 


- 135,846 


+ 15,998,398 



R. H. Inglis Palgravb, 

December 1886. 



White not actually disagreeing with my colleagues upon sections 104 and 105, I 
cannot refrain from making the following additional suggestions : — 

In lieu of section 104 — 

I am of opinion that legislation is required for more eflTectual prevention of the 
counterfeit or fraudulent marking of goods, whether as regards quantity, quality^ or 
name and address of the actual maker. In certain cases, such as textile products, it 
would be necessary to require that the length, width, number of threads per inch, and 
the counts of yam from which they are made should be plainly marked on each piece 
or parcel of goods. And negotiations should be entered into with foreign countries 
for mutual action in these respects. 

In lieu of section 105 — 

I am of opinion that some amendment of the law relating to companies trading 
under the system of limited liability is desirable, and the following suggestions appear 
to me to deserve careful consideration : — 



I would recommend — 

1. That in the establishing of a company all applications for shares should be 
accompanied by a deposit of at least 10 per cent, of the share capital applied for. 

2. That at least another 10 per cent, should be paid on allotment. 

3. That the borrowing powers of such companies should be strictly limited to an 
amount not exceeding one third of the amount of share capital actually paid up. 

4. That a complete and full statement of accounts in a prescribed form showing 
the amount of yearly depreciation, if any, and certified by a duly appointed auditor 
or auditors, should be required to be sent to the registrar at least once in each year. 

T. Birtwistle. 



I desire to submit the following recommendations as to amendment of the law 
relating to limited liability companies : — 

(1.) That no such company should be allowed to be fully constituted, or to commence 
business, until at least two thirds of its nominal capital shall have been actu- 
ally subscribed. 

(2.) That the borrowing powers of such companies should be strictly limited to an 
amount not exceeding one half the amoimt of share capital actually paid up. 

(3.) That one fourth of the nominal amount of each share should be constituted a 
" reserve liability," to be called up only in the event of the winding up of the 
company. 

Jambs P. Corry. 
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While concurring in many respects with the Report of the majority of the Royal 
Commissioners, I wish to add that I do so with some important qualifications. 

I believe that the Report signed by Lord Dnnraven, Mr. Ecroyd, Mr. Lubbock, and 
Mr. Muntz more accurately describes the extent and the severity of the depression in 
trade and industry, and the consequent insufficiency of employment of labour, than does 
the Report of the majority of the Commissioners. 

The statement made in the latter Report that " the actual products of British labour 
and capital have largely increased " is one I cannot subscribe to as referring to some of 
our most important industries in the years 1884 to 1886. No doubt such a conclusion 
would be correct if we depended solely on evidence, such as that of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Board of Trade and that of the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and others, which evidence is based on statistics for a period pf twenty years 
up to 1884, during which the volume of trade naturally shows a large increase, fiut it 
is admitted that these statistics are imperfect, and they do not come down to the 
period in which the depression in trade was most marked. 

As examples of the diminished products of British capital and labour, I may refer 
to the facts : — 

That the production of pig iron has fallen yearly since 1882, when it was 
8,493,287 tons, to 1885, when it was 7,250,647 tons, and this fall has taken place while 
the proportion of iron smelted from foreign ores has increased, thereby throwing out 
of employment those engaged in working our own minerals. 

The production of manufactured iron and of Bessemer steel have decreased since 
1882, and also that of coal since 1883. The serious falling ofi in shipbuilding since 
the last-named year is remarkable. 

Measured thus by the most recent years, the value and volume of trade in these 
great iron, st-eel, coal, and shipbuilding industries have very largely diminished. 

In many important industries there is thus evidence before us of a remarkable 
diminution in demand, and also of an absence of profit, and often of an absolute loss 
for the Employer of labour. It is this absence of the element of profit in production 
which is one of the main features of the depression, and, without profit, production 
cannot be continuous. 

I attach little importance to the statistics of income tax. Not only is tibere 
" increased eflBciency of collection," whereby the tax is strained to a productiveness 
beyond what is fair to the taxpayer in many cases, but the statistics are based on an 
average of preceding years, during which years trade had not reached the fullest 
extent of depression. And we must not forget that the income tax is assessed on the 
farmer, not upon profits ascertained, but on one moiety of the rent which he pays, 
whatever his loss may have been, and it is also well known that persons who have 
been unable to pay their creditors in full have paid income tax, notwithstanding their 
losses, rather than expose their transactions. 

The demand for the employment of labour has fallen ofT naturally with the diminished 
production. 

I concur with the report of the minority that any contrary view founded on statistics 
of pauperism, bankruptcy, and crime will not bear the test of close examination, 
because the stricter administration of the poor law and the aid given by trade societies 
diminish pauperism, the spread of education tends to diminish crime, and the increased 
number of private compositions take away any significance from statistics of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The condition of the working classes has undoubtedly improved in regard to houses, 
sanitary regulations, education, cheaper food, and clothing. But when it is shown 
that, in the extreme depression of many industries, numbers of persons cannot find 
employment, and that widespread distress, bordering on starvation, exists, it cannot 
but be said that this condition of things is most unsatisfactory. 

I do not think that what is called " over-production" can be considered a chief cause 
of the depression, if the world needs the articles produced. It is rather under con- 
sumption than over-production when the articles produced would, if distributed where 
they are needed, be of advantage to the buyer. I am thus led to believe that more is 
needed in the way of removal of hindrances to cheaper distribution than the Report of 
the majority of tne Commissioners seems to acknowledge. It is to increased means for 
cheap distribution that we must look for the corrective to " over-production." 

o 24857. f 
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We have in my opinion a duty towards countries and dependencies under our care 
to facilitate cheap transit. The opening out of more railways in India, South Africa, 
and other countries must be the means in the future of relieving our " over-production '* 
by the increased consumption which additional facilities for cheap distribution would 
cause. As an instance, we were told that whilst in one part of India the population 
may be starving, in another wheat is used as fuel for want of cheap transit. In such 
dependencies as the East Indies it seems to me to be the duty of the Government to 
give more direct encouragement to the making of railways for the development of their 
resources. 

I think the Report of the maiority of the Commissioners does not give sufficient 
importance to the grievances of tne traders at home in regard to the policy and conduct 
of railway companies in this country. I think the rates charged are in many cases so 
high that they are prejudicial to our productive industries, and more especially as 
regards agriculture. The carrying of foreign produce at lower rates than those charged 
on home produce must seriously hart all home industries. I think that when railway 
companies voluntarily fix a low rate for the carriage of imported goods, they should be 
obliged by law to carry home produce at the same rate. Increased powers of control 
over railway rates ought to be given to the Railwaiy Commissioners. Were our railways 
to cultivate home trade by charging lower rates all round, it may be assumed that they 
would be recouped by increased traffic. 

I, moreover, desire to express the opinion that to cheapen the cost of our minerals, 
* power should be given to some local tribunal to grant authority for the compulsory 
purchase of land for mineral railways or to grant wayleaves on equitable terms. 

Regarding shipping, our national interests are prejudiced when our vessels are under 
one law as to loading, and foreign vessels are under another in our ports, and our 
carrying trade is affected by the cost of lights being thrown upon our mercantile fleet 
conteary to the practice of nearly all other nations. 

Chas. M. Palmer. 



I beg to express my dissent from paragraph 82. It contains a specific repudiation 
of the great doctrine of free trade. Shorter hours of labour do not, and cannot, com- 
pensate to a nation for increased cost of production or diminished output. They tax 
the community with dearer goods in order to confer special advantages on the working 
man. They protect him, and that is a direct repudiation of free trade. The country 
is sentenced to dearer and fewer goods. 

BoNAMY Price. 



I dissent from paragraph 90, holding that the heavy fixed charges on most minerals 
handicap trade and affect wages much more than is implied in the paragraph. The 
system under whicl) landlords have been permitted to assert sole interest in the mine- 
rals under the soil is indefensible. They might as fairly claim the air above and the 
water beneath their lands, and let them out by meter to the people. In some cases, so 
far as coal is concerned, they exact as much per ton as the coal hewer earns by hewing 

it. 

With respect to iron, a ton of English pig is worth at present about 34^. The 
royalty upon its ingredients reaches to 58. or 6«., exacted by persons who, in many 
instances, never paid a farthing directly or indirectly for the minerals. The royalty 
in some competing countries, which are pressing us hard, is 6d. per ton, payable to the 
State. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate that this cast-iron system, which landlords 
have taken advantage of their position to enforce, handicaps British manufactures 
most seriously, and is likely still more to do so as foreign competition grows keener. 

Samuel Storey. 
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We regret our inability to sign the Report presented by the majority of our 
colleagues. 

We concur in the general description of our course of proceeding, and of the nature 
of the evidence received, which is contained in paragraphs 1 to 26 inclusive. 

But the extent and severity of the depression of trade and industry, and the con- 
sequent insuflSciency of employment, are not in our opinion adecjuately recognised and 
set forth in the Report. Nor do we think it contains a sujficient exposition of the 
gravity and permanent character of the causes which are now operating to prevent the 
growth of our chief industries keeping pace with that of the population. 

Nor does the Report contain any indication or recommendation of remedial measures 
in respect ^of those adverse agencies which are of the first importance, not only as 
regards their present effect, but their permanent and growing nature. 

We have therefore found it our duty to present an independent Report, commencing 
with paragraph 27. 

27. Taking the written and oral evidence as a whole, there appears to be a general Summary of 
agreement— evidence. 

{a.) That the trade, and especially the industries of the country, are, with but little 
exception, in a depressed condition. 

(&.) That the depression dates from about the year 1875, and that, with the excep- 
tion of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain branches of trade from 
1880 to 1883, it has been tolerably uniform and general. 

{c.) That it has arisen in the main from causes which appear to us to be not of a 3153, 3246. 
temporary, but of a permanent, character. 

{d.) That the volume of trade, though it has not materially fallen off, has in some 
important branches ceased to exhibit its wonted healthy growth. 

(e.) That whilst the business of retail distribution appears, owing to the extreme 

cheapness of commodities, to have been not less profitable than usual, that of 4125. 
production, whether agricultural, mining, or manufacturing, has been and is 
still extremely unprofitable. 

(/.) That in agriculture and mining a serious diminution of both fixed and floating 
capital has taken place, through shrinkage of the value of land and works, 
and losses in working, and in many branches of manufacture the like disaster 
has been experienced, though not to the same extent. 

(g.) That whilst the amount of labour employed in agriculture has greatly declined 
during the years 1874-85, it is noteworthy that the number of persons em- 
ployed in textile manufactures has, during the same period, not only failed 
to increase at the usual rate, but has for the first time diminished in proper- 9532. 
tion to the population of the country ; there has therefore been no absorption 
by the textile industries of the labour displaced from agriculture, and we 14750-4. 
have no evidence to show that it has found employment in any other pro- 
ductive industry. 

(h.) That in various important industries many of the persons engaged have of late ^JlSJ;^^."^**^^' 
years been only partially and irregularly employed. 

(i.) That though the rate or scale of wages appears on the whole to have declined a^^aSJ^i^'.^^^^ 
but little during the period of depression, it is clear that the actual weekly j^j^^yi^ViJ^. 
earnings of the workers are in many cases greatly reduced by insufficiency i^^^^- 
and irregularity of employment. - 

(j.) That the general maintenance of the rate of wages, accompanied by the neces- JJSiS^ii^^^"^' 
sity o£ a diminished and irregular production from a given fixed investment, 
has operated to increase the cost of manufacture, and so to weaken our 
manufacturers in the race of international competition. 

(k.) That the extraordinary cheapness of provisions, clothing, and other commo- 
dities has. mitigated the effect of reduced earnings in the case of that portion 
of the labouring population who have enjoyed regular, though but partial, 2659, 8836. 
employment. 

f 2 
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14&i-8, 1789-81, 1960, 8878, 

2678-4, 2669, 2947,8148-62, 

3889-40,6868-70,6790, 

6188-4. 6166, 6190-1, 6848- 

60,6281,6741^9025, 

10,760-1, 18,714, 14,118-86, 

14,160,14088. 

1491-2,1671-2,1980-3, 

2016,2660,8984^8806^, 

4307, 4786-9, 4799. 6371-2, 

6281,6698,0601,7841-2, 

7617-20, 18,607, 18,768, 

14186-7,14895^,14,406. 

7665-73, 7784, 8668. 8669. 

8889.9017,9188. 



S667, 8914, 
9080, 9174. 



4632, 9663. 



Nature of 
depression 



4126, 5240. 



28. That the principal causes of depression are — 

(1.) The effect of foreign bounties and /tariffs, and of the restrictive commercial 
policy of foreign countries, in limiting our markets. 

(2,) Foreign competition, which is increasing in extent and in severity, both in our 
own and in neutral markets. 

(3.) The casual effect of bad seasons and the continuous effect of foreign competi- 
tion upon our agriculture, which has greatly reduced the purchasing power 
of the classes engaged in it, and limited the home market for all lands of 
manufactured goods. 

(4.) The increased pressure of local taxation upon agriculture and other productive 
industries at a time when, from the causes above named, they were less than 
ever able to meet increased charges of any kind. 

(5.) A long continued fall of prices, by some attributed to an appreciation of the 
standard of value, but which has evidently been, in many cases, the result 
either of actual over-production or of a capacity of production in excess of the 
delta and. 

(6.) The effect of legislation regulating the hours and conditions of labour upon the 
cost of production in this as compared with other countries. 

(7.) The need of legislation for the effectual suppression of the false and fraudulent 
marking or description of goods, whether in regard to quantity, quality, or 
name of the actual maker. 

(8.) The advantage given by our railway companies to foreign producers by the 
conveyance of goods from the out-ports to the great centres of distribution at 
lower rates than from the seats of home production. 

29. There are several secondary matters complamed of as contributory to the depres- 
sion, which we think may in the main be more accurately described as sources of 
possible relief suggested by its pressure : — 

(1.) The want of cheaper internal transport, especially for heavy commodities. 

(2.) The need of some organisation of better means for the easy, cheap, and quick 

delivery of small parcels of manufactures in foreign countries. 
(3.) The need of a more general diffusion of scientific, artistic, and technical 

education. 
(4.) The need of better information as to the exact wants of foreign populations, and 

of more prompt notification of changes of tariff and other import regulations 

at foreign ports. 

30. This summary will, we think, give a sufl&ciently accurate account of the opinions 
held by the large majority both of the bodies whom we consulted and of the individual 
witnesses examined. 

31. Having thus touched upon the method of our inquiry, and the principal points 
to which prominence has been given, we will proceed to comment upon the evidence,, 
and to state the conclusions at which we have been able to arrive. 

32. We propose in the first place to deal with the nature of the depression. 

Upon this question there have beeu some inevitable differences, according to the points 
of view from which the several witnesses and those from whom we have received 
information have regarded it. 

33. The classes who enjoy fixed incomes, or incomes derived from foreign invest- 
ments, or from property not connected with productive industries, appear to have 
little ground of complaint ; on the contrary, they profit by the remarkable cheapness 
of commodities. 

Those who are engaged in the import trade find little, if any, contraction of its 
volume, though they have suffered from the continuous fall of prices. 

Those engaged in the retail distribution of commodities, whether of home produc* 
tion or manufacture, or imported, make little complaint, except in specially depressed 
districts ; they have indeed in many cases been enabled to realise very full profits in con- 
sequence of the extremely low prices at which their wholesale purchases have been made. 

34. There are many evidences that a large accumulation of capital has been in 
progress even during the period of depression. 

In a country possessing vast foreign investments, and a great international buying, 
selling, and carrying trade, this may well happen, whilst the earnings of its industries- 
and the employment of its population are either stagnant or positively declining. 

But the diminished value of real estate and of industrial investments, and the loss of 
capital sustained by farmers and other traders, must be set off against the accumula- 
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tions from other sources before any accurate Judgment can be formed as to the increase 
of the aggregate wealth of the country. 

35. The complaints proceed chiefly from the classes interested in production ; — jt chiefly 

(1) from the owners of agricultural land, and of works, buildings, or mines, who affecu pro- 

have suffered a great reduction of income and a serious diminution of the d«cerp. 
capital value of their property. 5763-7. 

(2) from those who conduct productive industries, such as farmers, manufacturers, 

and those engaged in ii^p mining and building trades. These all complain 
of the restriction or total absence of profit, and, in many cases, of a con- 4755 4jj20. 
traction of demand which enforces upon them a reduced and therefore more 
costly production. 

(3) from the artizans and labourers, of whom considerable numbers in some districts 1650-1, 

are entirely unemployed, whilst a much larger number have only partial or 4685, 5058, 
intermittent work, in consequence of which their actual earnings are greatly f|^^^ 
diminished, though there has apparently been no general or considerable ' ' 
reduction of the rate of wages. 

36. The losses, both in the shape of reduced income and diminished value of prin- 
cipal, which have been suflfered by the owners of property are so completely a conse- 
quence of the unprofitableness of the industries for which their property serves as a 

basis, that it would be useless to consider them separately. Their amount is, however, 902S-S0. 
as distinct and disastrous a diminution of the wealth and wages fund of the nation as 
the like loss suffered by any other class would be. 

37. The slight reduction in the rate or scale of wages of artizans and labourers has 
been for the moment more than compensated by 3ie extremely low price of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries of life. And even where employment, though only 
partial, is regular and pretty equally distributed, the cheapness of commodities has 
hitherto helped the working class to endure a serious diminution of income without 
much positive suffering. No doubt, however, their indulgences have been curtailed,, 
and sa^dng, whether in the shape of additions to household furniture or in other ways^ 
has been in many cases suspended. 

38. Thus far, however, those who conduct and superintend productive industries, 2659, 4481-^ 
and those who own the property and capital employed in connexion with them, have 2, 5245, 
borne the chief burden of difl&culty and loss. When a man has embarked his capital ^783-5. 

in, and devoted his ability and experience to, some industrial enterprize, whether 
farming, mining, or manufacturing, he is compelled to carry it on through adverse 
times at whatever loss may be less than that of a realisation at the worst possible 
moment, coupled with the breaking" up of a specially trained and organised body of 
workers. 

This constraining influence operates for a long time to sustain employment and to 4852, 7694. 
aggravate over-production ; but if the causes of depression be permanent, diminished 7655^^ 
employment and lower wages must come at last. 14320-2. 

The position of the employers of labour is, therefore, of the deepest interest ; since 
upon it depends in the long run both that of the owners of property and that of the 
artizans and labourers. 

39. The relative decline of some of our greatest national industries during the past Decline of 
10 or 12 years, in proportion to the population of the country, is shown in many employment 
ways in the figures which have been placed before us, and in the evidence we have relatively to 
received: — ^^ 

(1) in the progressive decline of agricultural employment, and of the condition and 

production of the soil. 

(2) in the marked cessation, during the same period^ of the wonted increase in the 14,203. 

proportion of our population employed in textile manufactures. 

(3) in the diminishing proportion of the world's production of cotton, wool, flax, 

and silk which is manufactured in this country. 

(4) in the increased value of our imports of finished manufactures during a period 

in which (a) prices have fallen very greatly ; (6) the value of our exports of 
the like articles has seriously declined ; (c) a large amount of labour and 
machinery in this country suited to their production has remained unemployed 
or only partially employed. 
(6) in the increasing proportion of our exports which consists of coal, steam engines, 11,240-3; 
and machinery ; and the diminishing proportion which consists of finished 
manufactures, which not only require coal, steam engines, and machinery for 
their production, but much valuable skilled labour besides. 
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40. This relative decline will be clearly seen from the following figures : — 

Table A. — ^Population of the United Kingdom. 
Mean of the year 



Mean of quinquennial period - 



99 






- 1856 

- 1862 

- 1868 

- 1874 

- 1885 


- 28,000,000 

- 29,200,000 

- 30,700,000 

- 32,500,000 

- 36,300,000 


1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 


- 30,400,000 

- 31,900,000 

- 33,600,000 

- 35,300,000 



Table B. — ^Per-centage of the whole Population employed in Agriculture. 







In the Tears 






1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


England and Wales 

(Scotland . * . 

Ireland ... 


20-9 
22-7 

48-4 


18-0 
20-1 
42-9 


14-2 
17*3 
40-7 


11-5 
14-2 
41-1 



Per-cbntagb of the whole Population supported by Agriculture* 

1 




In the Years 




1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


England and Wales - 

Scotland 

Ireland ... 


23-8 
23-8 
55-7 


20-9 
21-7 
52- 1 


16-5 
180 
48-7 


13-2 
140 
49-5 



[Extracted from a paper on the Occupations of the People of the United Kingdom, by Charles Booth, Esq., 
read before the Statistical Society on the 18th May 1886.] 

Table C. — ^Increased Import of Agricultural Produce relatively to the Increase of 
Population, partly attributable to increased consumption per head, but perhaps 
chiefly to the decline of Agricultural Industry in the United Kingdom- 





Five Years, 


Five Years, 


Five Years, 




1870-74. 


1875-79. 


1880-84. 


Population ; Mean of period 


81,900,000 . 


33,600,000. 


35,800,000 




$. d. 


*. d. 


s. d. 


Price of wheat : Mean of period - - - 


55 


47 8 


42 5 


Declared value of imports of — 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Animals for food -----. 


24,097,403 


34,228,430 


49,989,500 


Bee£ 


2,560,273 


6,788,099 


12,566,503 


Pork 


• 3,288,430 


3,360,168 


3,331,482 


Bacon and hams - - - - - 


20,828,790 


40,032,686 


48,264,857 


Meat : fresh, salted, and preserved 


4,240,100 


7,877,837 


12,286,291 


Poultry, game, and rabbits 


1,078,179 


1,780,369 


2,642,710 


Total - - - - 


56,093,175 


94,067,589 


129,081,343 
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Five Tears, 
1870-74. 


Five Tears, 
1875-79. 


Five Tears, 
1880-84. 


Batter and butterine . . - - 
Cheese ------ 

Eggs 


£ 

35,766,680 

18,193,187 

8,920,448 


£ 
48,097,146 
22,489,367 
12,460,449 


£ 
68,675,482 
24,978,634 
12,586,652 


Total 


62,880,315 


83,046,962 


96^239,668 


Wheat and other corn - . - - 
Flour ------ 


208,189,391 
22,708,687 


266,738,419 
88,028,844 


250,256,881 
62,680,518 


Total 


280,897,978 


288,761,768 


302,987,344 


Eaw fruit (excluding oranges, lemons, and nuts) - 
Eaw onions - - - - - 

Potatoes ------ 

Hops ------ 


4,018,770 
1,366,897 
5,265,878 
3,636,678 


7,137,539 

1,972,413 

10,248,502 

4,971,620 


10,223,980 
2,602,269 
7,351,124 
7,263,874 


Total - - 


14,171,723 


24,825,074 


27,440,687 


Grand Total - . . - 


364,048,191 


490,201,888 


555,699,042 



Table D. — ^Number of Persons employed in the four great Branches of Textile 

Industry at different periods. 





Tear. 




1856. 


1862. 


1868. 


1874. 


1885. 


Worsted and woollen manufactures - 
Flax, hemp, and jute manufactures • 
Silk manufacture - 


166,885 
80,262 
64,224 


173,046 
94,003 


249,900 

134>262 

45,902 


276,702 

171,719 

52,430 


277,546 

164,068 

46,190 


Total 
Cotton manufacture 


311,871 
379,213 


451,569 


480,064 
401,064 


600,851 
479,515 


487,794 
504,069 


Orand Total 


690,584 




831,128 


980,366 


991,863 


Population of United Kingdom. 1 
Mean of each year - - J 


28,000,000 


29,200,000 


80,700,000 


32,500,000 


36,800,000 



Table E. — ^PEE-CENTAaE of the whole Population employed in the four great branches 

of Textile Industry at different periods. 





Year. 




l8o6. 


1862. 


1868. 


1874. 


1885. 


Worsted and woollen manuf actares - 
Flax, hemp, and jute manufactures - 
Snk manufacture - 


0-596 
0-286 
0-229 


0-592 
0-322 


0-814 
0-437 
0-149 


0-851 
0-628 
0-161 


0-764 

. 0-452 

0-127 


Total 
Cotton manufacture 


1112 
1-354 


1-546 


1-400 
1-306 


1-540 
1-475 


1-343 

1-388 


Grand Total 


2-466 




2-706 


3-015 


2-731 . 
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Table F. 









Persons who would 






Persons who would 


have been employed in 




, 


hare been employed in 
1885 had the Proportion 


1885 had the Growth of 




Persons aotnally 


Employment during 




employed in 1885. 


to the whole Population 


11 years, 1874-85, been 






been the same as 


proportionate to that 






in 1874. 


during the whole 99 years, 








1856-85. 


In the— 








(1) Worsted and woollen, (2) flax. 


487,794 


559,412 


583,711 


hemp, and jute, and (3) silk 








manufactures. 








(4) Cotton manufacture 


504,069 


535,581 


558,846 


All four great textile industries - 


991,863 


1,094,993 


1,142,557 



Table Gt. — ^Decebasb of the Value of Exports, and concurrent Increase of the Value 
of Imports of Textile Manufactures, during 15 years=1870-S4. 





Imports in 


Imports in 


Imports in 


Exports in 


Exports in 


ExportM in 


Declared Values of 


Five Years, 


Fiye Tears, 


Five Years, 


Five Tears, 


Five Tears, 


Five Tears, 




1870-74. 


1875-79. 


1880-84. 


1870-74. 


1875-79. 


1880-1884. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Worsted and woollen 


25,896,918 


33,912,846 


41,525,820 


157,588,261 


110,942,983 


109,740,697 


yams and manu£ftc- 














tures. 














Linen and Jute manu- 


3,495,170 


3,762,970 


3,826,880 


57,248,165 


47,204,536 


48,765,066 


ftu^tures, including 














bap, cordage, and 














twme. 














Silk yams and manu- 


55.116,815 


62,539,166 


57,734,898 


16,693,380 


12,647,000 


15,725,584 


factures. 














• 


84,508,898 


100,214,982 


103,087,598 


281,479,756 


170,794,519 


174,231,347 


CJotton yams and manu- 


7,152,116 


9,209,498 


12,027,135 


376,003,148 


388,550,580 


379,643,781 


factures. 














Grand Total - 


91,561,014 


109,424,475 


115,114,733 


607,482,904 


509,345/)99 


553,875,128 






Per cent. 


Per cent. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 
















crease or decrease on 


V — 


19*5 mcrea$e 


25*7 increase. 


— 


l^'\ decrease. 


8*8 decrease . 


period, 1870-74 














Per-centage of increase 














or decrease in cottons 


*"" 


28-7 „ 


68- 1 


— 


9-9 „ 


0' 97 increase. 


only - - - 












.Per-centage of increase 














or decrease in other 


— 


18-6 „ 


21-3 „ 


— 


26-2 „ 


24*7 decrease. 


textiles 


J 













Table H. — ^Increased Export of Baw Materials and Instruments of Industry^ as 
compared with that of Manufactures ready for wear. 



Declared Value of Exports of 


In Five Tears, 
1865-69. 


In Five Tears, 
1880-84. 


Cotton manufactnreB ... 
Worsted and wooUen manufStctures 
Linen and jute nutnufiKtures 
SQk manufactures - • • 
Apparel and slops - . - 
Haberdashery and millinery 


£ 
269,809.547 

104,379,134 

42,664,191 

5,940,143 

12,422,217 

23,923,120 


£ 
314,389,584 

92,614,703 

40,241,250 

11,889,373 

18,663,569 

19,065,860 


Total 


459,138,352 


496,854,339=Increase 8 21 per cent. 
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Declared Value of Exports of 


In Five Years, 
1865-69. 


In Five Years, 

1880-84. 


Coal, cinders, and fuel - 
Implements and tools of industry 
Steam engines - - - - 
Machinery . - . - 
Wool (home grown) - . - 


25,807,600 
1,437,460 
9,321,779 

15,476,857 
4,231,044 


£ 
48,220,548 

3,239,683 
17,985,478 
39,677,040 

4,814,607 


Total 


56,274,740 


113,937,356=Increase 102*46 per cent. 



41. Any more favourable view of the position of our chief industries, founded upon 
the statistics of pauperism, bankruptcy, and crime, or on the accounts of savings banks 
and the returns of income tax, will not bear the test of close examination and inquiry ; 
for — 

1. The stricter enforcement of tests in the administration of the poor law, and the 

aid now so widely given by friendly and trade societies, limit or defer the 
pauperisation of the unemployed or partially employed, even in periods of long 
continued depression. 

2. The general spread of education, and the improved administration of criminal 

law, have done much to diminish crime. 

3. The remarkable increase of private compositions takes away from the bankruptcy 

returns their significance as indications of the amount of commercial disaster. 

4. The increased deposits in savings banks are, to no small extent, a proof that the 

widespread depression of trade is limiting enterprize, and contracting the 
openings for the more profitable employment of small amounts of capital. 

5. The returns of income tax assessment under Schedules A. and B. very inadequately 

reflect the enormous loss of income which has been undergone by the owners 
and occupiers of land, to say nothing of the shrinkage of capital. This is clear 
from the evidence of Sir James Caird [see 7673], who estimates the loss of 
income of the owners of agricultural land at 30 per cent., or 20,000,OOOL per 
annum, and that of the tenants at 60 per cent., or 20,000,000Z. per annum, as 
compared with 10 years ago. If the loss of capital of the owners be computed 
at 30 years' purchase, and that of the tenants at 7 years' purchase of the lost 
income, it will be seen to amount to no less than 740,000,000Z. It is therefore 
no unfair conclusion that the whole increment of wealth accruing to the owners 
and cultivators of agricultural land for ten years past has been swept away, and 
consequently that their assumed gains, assessed for income tax during the whole 
of that period, have never, upon any sound principle of stocktaking, been realised. 

Under Schedule D. are included incomes derived from foreign investments, 
from transactions in foreign stocks, and from the international buying, selling, 
and carrying trade of which we have already spoken. And there is no doubt 
that those connected with internal trade and industries are sustained in periods 
of depression, in not a few instances, by dread of the trouble and loss of 
time incurred in appealing, and by the fear of traders to damage their credit 
by disclosing the decline or total disappearance of their profits. This is 
proved by the fact that many who have lost the whole of their capital, and 
have been unable to pay their creditors in full, are known to have been paying 
income tax throughout the period of loss. Again, the heavy but unseen losses, 
sustained through depreciation of the value of buildings, works, and machinery, 
in long continued periods of depression, though they may sweep away the 
profits of many past years, are not exhibited in the returns under Schedule D. 
The great increase in the number of the smaller incomes, and decrease in the 
larger incomes, assessed under Schedule D., is probably in great measure due to 
the circumstance that production, which is mainly carried on in large establish- 
ments requiring heavy capital, has been profitless ; whilst distribution, much 
of which is conducted by retail traders with small capital, has been profitable. 

Finally, it is well known that the growth of the income tax assessment is 
largely attributable to the increased efficiency of collection in late years, and 

o 24357. cr 



Certain sta- 
tistics not* 
withstand- 
ing. 

508»-91, 6197-20i, 
11.060, lH»88-8, 
12,01^ 18.96S» 
14^948 14^66. 



136. 466-9. 6821- 
4, 6844>6. 

5137-8. 



743, 750, 
759, 7708-0, 
8794-5, 
8810, 8824- 
5, 8981-5, 
9088,9114, 
9910-3. 



768-71. 

8767. 

8941. 

8S5. 



804-5. 
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811. 

2995. 

Misuse of 
statistics of 
foreign 
trade. 



9775-84. 



6571-6. 



Statistics of 
borne in- 
dustries im- 
perfect. 

30. 11, 82. 

153-4. 

14,291-2. 

Decline of 
agriculture. 

7G73-5, 
7752-3, 
7793-5, 
S7o6, 8773- 
f>, 9379-81, 
9395, 9631, 
D670. 



Iron and 
steel trades. 



2259-63. 



3690-6. 



1939-45. 



Textile 
industries. 



especially to the returns, now required from employers, of the names of all 
persons in receipt of such salaries or wages as render them liable to assessment. 

42. Attempts to indicate the condition of our industries and to measure the growth 
of our productive capacity by the total value or volume of our imports and exports 
are necessarily misleading. For everything depends upon the changes in their character 
and the particular direction of their growth. 

All increased imports of agricultural produce consequent upon the withdrawal of 
labour from the cultivation of our own soil, the deterioration of its condition, and the 
diminution of its produce, and all additional tonnage of shipping employed in carrying 
such imports, are indications not of the growth but the decay of our productive 
capacity. 

So are all imports of manufactures, of whatever kind, which might have been pro- 
duced at home by the employment of labour and resources which have remained 
unemployed or inadequately employed. 

So are all exports of coal, machinery, and instruments of industry which might have 
been employed at home in the production of food, or manufactures, or other commo- 
dities, imported under the conditions just described. 

For imports of such articles can only be advantageous on one condition, viz., that 
all the labour which could have produced them at home is fully employed in some 
equally profitable work. Of this, however, we have no evidence, but much to the 
contrary. 

On the other hand, the larger our import of those articles of food and other commo- 
dities which either could not at all or could not legitimately be produced at home, and 
the larger our import and retention of the raw materials upon which our industries are 
to operate, the stronger the proofs of the prosperity of those industries and the increase 
of the national wealth. 

43. The most important statistics, those relating to our internal trade, are unfor- 
tunately very imperfect. We have no means of ascertaining the total amount of pro- 
duction, or of wages earned in each great department of industry in each year or series 
of years. It is, therefore, difficult to measure accurately the growth or decay of our 
productive capacity, though some useful indications are afforded by the statistics of 
agriculture, and of the consumption of raw materials and the number of persons 
employed, in certain manufacturing industries. 

44. As regards agriculture, it is evident that there has been a great diminution of 
the productive capacity of the land and of the labour employed upon it. 

There can be little doubt that the quantity of agricultural produce raised in the 
country during the last few years has materially decreased, and there is no evidence 
that the fairly good seasons of the last two years have in any degree compensated for 
the diminished production of the eight years which preceded them ; whilst the effect 
of unremunerative prices has necessarily been to withdraw capital and labour from a 
losing trade. 

This fact, as we shall show when we proceed to discuss the causes of the depression, 
has had a very important influence upon the situation. 

45. The iron and steel manufactures were greatly stimulated by the sudden large 
demand which arose from the rapid construction of new lines of railway in the United 
States in 1880-81. The effect was an inordinate extension of works for the produc- 
tion of iron and steel, both here and in the United States ; but when the extraordinary 
demand began to subside, the action of the high American tariff again reduced their 
imports to a very low point, and brought about in this country a glut of iron and steel 
and a consequent diminution of production and employment, which still continue, and 
from which it is not easy to discern any near prospect of escape. 

This is an instructive instance of the danger of any extension of industries based 
upon the fluctuating demands of high-tariff countries. 

46. In the manufacture of pig iron we have manifestly failed, since 1870, to main- 
tain a rate of advance at all equal to that of other nations {see para. 19). The iron and 
steel manufactures are, however, so much affected by the general activity or otherwise 
of railway construction and shipbuilding, that their condition affords a less certain 
test of the relative progress or decline of our productive power than that of the textile 
industries, which provide commodities of universal and daily requirement, which are 
easily portable, and constitute a convenient element of exchange in our trade with all 
countries. 

These industries are indeed of so representative a character that a review of their 
progress or decline during the past 10 or 12 years, relatively on the one hand to that 
of previous periods, and on the other to that of other great manufacturing countries. 
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will — if taken in connexion with the condition of agriculture, the most import/ant 
industry of all — afford an undoubted measure of the healthy or arrested growth of our 
productive capacity as a whole. 

47. In the period of 12 years from 1874 to 1885 inclusive, during which so con- 
siderable an amount of labour was withdrawn from agriculture, and our dependence 6897-6903. 
on imported food was so greatly increased, it might reasonably have* been expected 

that the proportion of population employed in the textile industries, which produce 7089-91. 
commodities largely exported in exchange for food, would have shown an abnormal 
increase. 

A glance at Tables D., B., and F. (para. 40) will show that there was, on the contrary, 
an important decline during those 12 vears in the proportion of population employed 
in those industries also, a circumstance in some degree accounted for by the fact {see 
Table G.) that, in spite of the unparalleled fall of prices, oar imports of textile fabrics 
increased constantly in value. 

48. Of the four great textile industries it will be observed from the following table Cotton ma- 
that the cotton manufacture has suffered least from the adverse influences at work nufacture. 
since 1874 : — 

Table K. — Declared Values of Exports of Textile Manufactures in the two periods 
1870-74 and 1880-84, for comparison of the relative movement of each branch of 
Textile Industry. 





In Five Years, 
1870-74. 


In Five Years, 
1880-84. 


Increase 

or Decrease 

per cent. 


Cotton manufactures and yarns 

Worsted and woollen manufactures and yarns 

Linen, jute, &c. manufactures and yarns - 

Silk manufactures and yarns - - . 


376,003,148 

157,538,261 

57,248,165 

16,693,330 


£ 
379,643,781 = 

109,740,697 = 

48,765,066 = 

15,725,584 = 


Increase 1 * 
Decrease 30*3 
Decrease 14*8 
Decrease 5 • 8 



This is unquestionably owing to the fact that foreign tariffs act upon a much smaller 
proportion of the trade in cotton goods. A large market is found for them in those 
semi-civilised nations, which, having no important manufactures of their own, content 
themselves with very moderate import duties. But, above all, India — ^with its vast 
population of 240 hiillions — affords, under British control, a duty-free market for a 
large proportion of our total export of cotton goods. 

Table L. — ^Value of Exports of Cotton Yarns and Manufactures: — (1) to British 
India ; (2) to all other Countries, in the three periods, 1870-74, 1875-79, and 
1880-84 respectively. 



5 years, 1870-74 - - . . - 

o years, 1875-79 - - . . . 

5 years, 1880-84 - - - - . 

Increased valne of exports to British India 
Decreased value of exports to all other countries 



To British India. 



£ 
70,254,000 

76,820,000 

100,268,000 



30,014,000 



ToaU 
other Countries. 



£ 
305,759,000 

261,730,000 

279,376,000 



26,383,000 
Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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Table M. — Exports of Cotton Piece Goods — to (1) British India; (2) Europe (except 
(Turkey) and the United States ; and (3) all other Countries. 





In 1870. 
Millions of Yards. 


In 1884. 
Millions of Yards. 


Increase per cent. 


To British East Indies . - - - 
„ Europe (except Turkey) and the United States 
„ all other countries . ♦ - - 


923-3 

397-9 

l531-6 


1791-6 

493-5 

2132-4 


94-3 
24-0 
10-4 


Of the total increase in 14 years, 74-5 per cent, was to British India. 



49. Yet it cannot be said that the progress of this great and, as we have just shown, 
favoured industry is wholly satisfactory. For — 

(1.) Even the cotton industry has failed to provide an increase of employment pro- 
portionate to the growth of our population {see Tables D., E., F.). 

(2.) We are manufacturing a rapidly decreasing proportion of the raw cotton 
produced. 

(3.) Our imports of cotton manufactures, though as yet comparatively small, are 
increasing in a much greater ratio than our exports, at a time when we are 
rapidly declining as an agricultural country and becoming more dependent on 
manufactures. 



Table N. — Relative Increase of the Consumption of Raw Cotton in the United 
Kingdom, on the Continent of Europe, and in the United States of America. 

Increase of the total supply of raw cotton, in the years 1881-84 

over that in the years 1866-70 - - - - - 83*7 per cent. 

Increase of consumption during same period : — 

In the United Kingdom - - - - - 52*9 „ 

On the Continent of Europe - . - . - 102*0 „ 

In the United States - - - - - - 130-6 „ 

[Extracted from Messrs. Ellison & Co.'s " Annual Review." See Appendix to our First Report, Table 12, 
page 142.] 



Table P. — ^Raw Cotton retained for Manufacture in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and Germany respectively, in the years 1866, 1876, and 1884. 



\ 


1866. 1 


1876. 


1884. 










1 
lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


United Kingdom - 


- 


- 


- 


988,532,160 \ 


1,284,552,976 


1,497,507,536 


United States 


- 


- 


- 


396,323,000 


668,780,000 


900,637,000 


France 


- 


- 


- 


264,559,000 i 


347,921,000 


271,361,000 


Germany - 


- 


- 


No returns. 


372,476,000 


391,430,000 



tures. 



Other textile 50. The position of the other three branches of textile industry is, however, much 
manufac- more unfortunate. To them free-trade India and the low-tariff or neutral countries 
afford but a limited market, whilst the countries where their productions are chiefly 
consumed impose upon them protective duties, ranging in efiect from 20 to 100 per 
crnt. ad valorem. In such circumstances it is not surprising that we should have been 
able to manufacture so very small a proportion of the world's vastly increased production 
of wool and silk during the past 20 years. 
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Table Q. — Proportion of Imported and Homb-G-rown Wool retained for Manufacture 
in the United Kingdom in the five years, 1880-84, as compared with the five years, 
1865-69. 





1865-69. 


1880-84. 




lbs. 


1 
lbs. I 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Imported 


236,300,000 




481,300,000 




Of which re-exported 


92,300,000 


144,000,000 


264,200,000 


217,100,000 


Retained for manufacture < 


[60-9 per cent.] 


[45 • 1 per cent.] 


Domestic clip - - - 


161,000,000 




135,000,000 • 




Of which exported 


9,900,000 


151,100,000 


16,500,000 


118,500,000 


Retained for manufacture < 


[93-8 per cent.] 

} - ' 


[87-8 percent.] 


Total of imported and 
home-grown wool re- 
tained for manufacture. 


[ 295,100,000 

or 
[74-3 per cent. 


335,600,000 

or 
54 • 5 per cent. 



Exported, for manufac- 
ture abroad. 



{ 



102,200,000 

or 

25 • 7 per cent 



280,700,000 

or 
45 • 5 per cent. 



of the total supply. 



Table R. — ^Wool retained for IVIanufacture in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and Germany respectively, in the years 1866, 1876, and 1884. 





1866. 


1876. 


1884. 






lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


United Kingdom (imported and home-grown) 


- 


313,000,000 


369,000.000 


3^1,000,000 


United States (imported and home-grown) 


- 


229,707,000 


235,020,000 


370,036,000 


France (home-grown not included, amount 

known). 
Germany (home-grown not included, amount 

known). 


un- 
un- 


190,119,000 
No returns. 


271,484,000 
143,260,000 


305,767,000 
232,962,000 



Note. — The domestic production of wool in France decreased from 43,434,300 kilos, in 1876 to 36,351,200 
kilos, in 1882. 

The domestic production in Germany has decreased from about 62,273,000 lbs. in 1873 to about 47.974,000 
lbs. m 1883. 

Table S. — Silk Manufacture in the United States and the United Kingdom. 



I860. 


1870. 


1880. 


£ 
812,870 

0,482,066 


£ 
1,628,658 

5,774,510 


£ 
3,864,409 

3,383,373 


3,119,395 


15,078,622 


13,065,912 



United States : value of raw material used 

(dollar=45. 2d.), 
United Kingdom : value of raw material imported, 

less re-exports. 

United Kingdom : 

Silk manufactures imported, less re exports 
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3781, 3785, 
3798-800, 
4056, 
()236-8. 



Their rapid 
j^rowth in 
other coun- 
tries. 
3782-3, 
(585JK61, 
7195-9, 
7332-3, 
7471, 
7553-4, 
7562-8. 
Increasing 
import of 
textile 
fabrics. 
4056, 
4079-82, 
4086, 
4111-14, 
4169-70, 
4215-18, 
14,262. 

1398-1400, 
2382, 3927- 
30, 5395- 
415, 6321-4, 
6867, 7084- 
6, 7172-3, 
13,718, 
14,193-5. 

Loss of en- 
trep6t trade. 



10,736-9. 



Decline of 
employment 
rclativelj to 
population. 

71-2. 

13,163-4. 

13,326-7. 



3236-41. 



The seriously diminished value of our exports of woollen, linen, and silk goods during 
the years 1880-84, as compared with the years 1870-74 {see Table G.), must, when 
regarded in the light of these facts, be accepted as a clear proof that foreign tariffs are 
the great cause at work to prevent the natural and healthy growth of these important 
ind;Listries in this country. 

51. How rapidly they must have been growing in France, Germany, and the United 
States — whilst comparatively languishing here — is strikingly shown in Tables Q., R,, 
and S. In the eight years from 1876 to 1884, France, Germany, and the United States 
increased their annual consumption of wool by 325,000,000 pounds, or (allowing for 
the estimated diminution of the home production of France and Germany), 295,000,000 
pounds, that is 45 per cent. ; whilst ours increased only by 12,000,000 pounds, or 3J 
per cent. The simultaneous progress of the silk manufacture in the United States and 
decay in this country, during the past 20 or 25 years, is not less remarkable, especially 
when taken in connexion with our quadrupled import of silk manufactures. 

52. It is equally important to observe {see Table G.) that, whilst foreign tariffs have 
operated to limit our export of the three classes of textiles just named, they have by 
no means prevented the protectionist nations, who manufacture under their shelter, 
from immensely increasing the value of their exports of the like manufactures to this 
country during the same period, in spite of the great fall of prices, and of the fact that 
much labour and machinery connected with those industries in the United Kingdom 
were all the while wholly or partially unemployed. This is illustrated by the extra- 
ordinary fact that, whilst the value of our exports of worsted and woollen manufactures 
in the five years 1880-84 exhibited, as compared with the five years 1865-69, a decrease 
of 43 '1 per cent., the value of our imports, comparing the same periods, showed an 
increase of no less than 214*9 per cent. These facts confirm the evidence given before 
us by witnesses connected with various industries, that in the case of countries like 
Germany, possessing in ample measure the population and other resources required for 
successful manufacturing enterprize, the adoption of a system of import duties on 
manufactures, and even on primary articles of food, has not disqualified them from 
successful and growing competition with us in the home and colonial as well as in 
neutral markets. 

53. Upon this relative decline in our position as manufacturers of these textiles, 
should it prove lasting, must inevitably follow a like decline of our mercantile and 
financial business in connexion with the import and sale of the raw materials, as well 
as the export of manufactured goods. 

Already " London has ceased to be the distributing centre of the silk trade " 
[Eccmomist^ Supplement for August, 1886, page 7] ; nor are there wanting signs that, 
with the rapid shifting of the bulk of the woollen manufacture to the continent, 
London must lose the handling of a large proportion of our colonial wools at no distant 
date. 

54. It is clear, then, that, relatively to population, there is a decline in the employ- 
ment afforded by agriculture and textile manufactures, which appears progressive. 
The iron and coal trades are depressed, and, though some temporary recurrence of the 
American demand may be experienced, the prospect of full and regular employment 
for the labourers dependent upon them seems both distant and uncertain. Other 
important trades — including the hardware manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield, 
the sugar refining of Greenock, Liverpool, and London ,the manufactures of earthenware, 
glass, leather, paper, and a multitude of minor industries — are seriously affected by 
the joint or separate influence of protective tariffs, export bounties, and foreign 
competition. Some of the minor industries, too, engaged in the production of raw 
materials which are being displaced by increased importations from abroad, exhibit a 
progressive depline {see Appendix to First Report, Table 10, p. 140). 

55. Such a decline of employment is of special significance in the case of a country 
like our own, which, with a rapidly increasing population, is continually reducing its 
production of staple articles of food, and buying an increasing proportion of them 
abroad. For the other great industries of a nation so circumstanced ought to increase 
as much more largely in proportion to its population as will compensate for the 
diminished employment afforded by agriculture. 

If its people grow less of their food, they must needs produce so much more of some 
commodities through the sale of which their labour can be exchanged for food. We 
are here considering, not the increase of the total wealth of the nation in whatever 
hands, but the means by which the great body of the people, who are necessarily 
dependent on their own labour for a livelihood, are to obtain a title to their needful 
share of commodities. 
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56. We think the insufficiency of employment is the most serious feature of the This is the 
existing depression ; and it is an important, indeed an anxious question, whether in most serious 
the face of the ever increasing restrictions placed upon our industry by foreign tariffs, ^®**"reof the 
and the ever increasing invasion of our home market by foreign productions admitted cl^J^^^\ 
duty-free, we shall be able to command a sufficiency of employment for our rapidly ^^ 97^%' 
growing population. - ' "T 

57. During the past 40 years a great change has been wrought in the circumstances ] 
of all civilized communities by the application of mechanical and scientific aids to the 7778-81. 
production and transport of commodities, the world over. The amount of labour 
required to accomplish a given amount of production or transport is already incom- io,6iG ; 
parably less, and is being continually reduced. The great difficulty consists no longer, 
as of old, in the scarcity and dearness of the necessaries and conveniences of life, but 14,222-6. 
in the struggle for an adequate share of that employment which affords to the great 
bulk of the population their only means of obtaining a title to a sufficiency of those 
necessaries and conveniences, however plentiful and cheap they may be. Without 
that adequate share of employment, increasing masses of the people must lead a pre- 
carious and miserable existence in the midst of plenty, no matter what the increase of 
the total wealth of the nation, as is but too plainly shown by the contrast between 
the eastern and western quarters of the metropolis. 

The healthy and continuous growth of our industries, not only in productiveness, 
but in power to afford full and well remunerated employment to the population, is 
therefore the question of supreme importance ; for upon that must ultimately depend, \ 

not only the value of fixed property of all kinds, but the prosperity and social well J 

being of every class of the community. 

58. This growing difficulty (the struggle for an adequate share of employment in Tariffs the 
presence of the abundance and cheapness of commodities) finds its expression in the res'^* ®^ *^® 
system of tariffs, export bounties, and other commercial restrictions, adopted and ^f^^^^n^^ 
maintained by all civilized nations except our own. 97a-/ 

The effect upon this country of foreign tariffs and bounties is to narrow the market Their various 
for our manufactures, and so to cramp the exercise of our industries and to arrest effects, 
their growth ; to render the employment of those engaged in them partial and irregular, 3424. 
and thus seriously to limit our total production of exchangeable wealth. It is on 
many accounts impossible for those whose industry is thus checked to turn to the 
production of " something else '' which will be accepted in exchange, but primarily for 
the simple reason that those tariffs are now applied to almost every exportable product 
of British industry. Their persistent influence has created protected industries in 
displacement of our own over so large an area of the civilized world that the exercise 
of our industry is at last effectually limited, and we are disabled from providing 
adequate employment for our large and increasing population. We have consequently 
less to spend, both in the home trade and in the purchase of the raw materials of our 
industries and other commodities from abroad. For the conditions of international 
exchange are inflexible ; we can only in the long run buy as largely and as freely as 
we are permitted to sell. 

59. An impoiiiant effect of the combined influence of foreign tariffs and free imports 

is to discourage and lessen the investment of capital in the development of our own 6603-4. 

agriculture and manufactures, and to stimulate and increase its investment in foreign 

land and securities, and foreign industrial enterprizes ; the inevitable consequence 14,211-12. 

being that a large and increasing amount of food, clothing, and other commodities 

is imported in payment of income due to owners of foreign investments here resident, 14,218. 

and therefore without a correspondent export of the productions of our own industries. 

This directly operates to limit the employment of labour in this country. We think 

this important feature in our economic position has not hitherto received the attention 

it deserves. 

60. Over-production of the commodities to which they apply is again an inevitable 5384-8. 
result of high protective tariffs. They artificially create in the protected country a 
duplicate production of articles which, under the natural laws of supply and demand, ^^^' ^^^^ 
were already produced in sufficient quantity in those places where they could be best 

and most cheaply produced. The effect is a universal glut of those particular articles ; 

(1) in the natural seats of production, which are violently deprived of all or part of 14,271-3. 

their wonted employment ; (2) in the neutral markets, upon which they are now driven 

to force their accumulating productions ; and (3) in the protected market itself, which, 

oppressed by an artificially stimulated production, pours its surplus upon the markets 

it finds most freely open. 
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61. The protected country no doubt participates in the depression created by its 
policy ; it is checked in the unnaturally rapid development of its industries ; but the 
case of the legitimate seats of production is far harder ; they are deprived of employ- 
ment which they had long and deservedly enjoyed under fair and open competition, 
and they are injured by the forced sales made by protected competitors in their own, 
the only open market. 

62. For the producer in the protected country, placed in secure possession of a great 
and steady home trade, enters with confidence and spirit upon an enlarged scale of 
operations, and in doing so brings into play every invention or improvement that can 
contribute to the perfection and economy of his work. He thus becomes far stronger 
than before for competition in neutral markets, and can well afford to dispose of his 
surplus production and to clear his stock at the end of each season in the English — the 
only duty-free — market, whilst the tarifi* of his own country shields him from reprisals. 

63. The depression of productive industries caused by the operation of high tariffs is 
therefore of necessity felt by those of protectionist countries as well as by our own. 
But with this important difference : theirs are depressed by an artificial stimulus, 
causing a glut through over-production ; whilst ours are depressed by loss of markets 
and consequent restriction of sales, causing a glut through want of demand. 

64. Thus the natural relation which should under ordinary conditions be maintained 
between supply and demand has been destroyed by the system of high tariffs. The 
continually increasing power of production is maintained and stimulated by another 
cause than the natural and spontaneous demand for commodities, the wants of con- 
sumers being no longer supplied by the most efficient producers, but by those receiving 
direct or indirect State aid. 

65. We must also point out that the displacement of labour, which is always pro- 
ceeding owing to the increased use of machinery or other labour-saving appliances, 
cannot fail to create distress among the working classes, unless accompanied by that 
continuous and healthy expansion of agricultural and manufacturing industry, which, 
as we have already shown, has of late years been wanting. And this distress was 
aggravated during the last winter by the exceptional severity of the weather. On 
this point we may refer to the results of an inquiry instituted by the Local Governmeut 
Board in the early part of the year, from which it would appear that the winter of 
1885-86 was marked by a general want of employment such as has not been felt for 
five or six years. 

66. It remains to examine more closely the causes which have assisted to produce 
the state of things above described. 

67. We have shown that the production of almost all classes of commodities has 
continued to increase ; and there can be no doubt that the price obtainable for them 
has tended to diminish. This tendency, however advantageous it may at first sight 
appear to the consumer, lessens the reward of those engaged in production ; and 
considered in its effect upon agriculture, as well as upon manufacturing and mining 
industries, in diminishing the value of commodities, whether for home consumption or 
export, must have imposed a serious check on the general prosperity of the country. 

It is thus not difficult to account for the wide-spread sense of depression which 
undoubtedly exists, and seems to have been increasing in intensity every year. 

68. We have observed above that the complaint proceeds chiefly from the classes 
who are more immediately and directly concerned in production ; and it is quite certain 

Tfi!!^^?^^ that of the wealth annually accumulated in the country a smaller proportion falls to 
" — " ^^^ share of the producing classes than formerly ; the reward of capital and manage- 
ment being less, and the employment of labour not so full and continuous. This 
condition of affairs presses hardly upon those whose chief or only capital consists in 
their skill and experience in the management of productive undertakings. 

69. There is also, in consequence of the unremunerative character of the trade of the 
country, a decreasing field of employment for capital, which has resulted in a diminu- 
tion of the current rate of interest as well as of profits ; and this has tended to create 
among the capitalist class a sense of depression corresponding to that which we have 
noticed as prevailing among the employers of labour. 

70. Whenever the accumulation of capital outruns the expansion of trade and 
industry, the rate of profit upon its employment must inevitably tend downward. We 
think this has for some time past been the condition of affairs in the United States, 
and in other great commercial nations, as well as in this country. We are, therefore, 
inclined to consider some diminution in the rate of profit upon capital, as distinguished 
from the remuneration of skill and judgment employed in management, as one of the 
permanent elements in the condition of industry in this country. 
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71. One of the commonest explanations of the depression of trade and absence of Over-pro- 
profit is that which attributes it to over-production ; by which we understand the pro- ^"<^^*^'*- 
duction of commodities (or existence of the agencies of production) in excess, not of ^7^9 
the capacity of consumption if their distribution were gratuitous, but of the demand 4315^ ' 
for export at remunerative prices, and of the amount of income or earnings available 4672-3, 
for their purchase in the home market, that is, of profitable employment for the 4676-7. 
population. i 

72. The depression under which we have so long been suffering is undoubtedly of j 
this nature. The purchasing power of that large proportion of the community who ' 
depend upon production, — and especially of those who depend upon agricultural pro- 
duction, — ^has been seriously crippled. Bad seasons and the competition of the pro- 
duce of other soils which can be cultivated under more favourable conditions than our 

own, have reduced the quantity or the exchangeable value of the products which the 
agricultural classes have to offer for the commodities they desire. And foreign tariffs 
have restricted the export, whilst foreign competition has interfered with the sale in 
the home market, of the productions of our manufactories and mines. 

73. And while these influences have been at work to limit demand, others have been 
operating to stimulate production. 

Machmery is being continually made more perfect, new processes which cheapen the 
cost of production are being continually introduced, and the capacity of production 
thus steadily tends to increase. 

74. This tendency was greatly intensified through the stimulus given to production Effects of 
by the great demand for all manufactured goods which followed the^ war of 1870-71. the Franco- 
Demand which was obviously only temporary, being that of protectionist nations ^™^n war 

whose own production was for the moment interrupted or insufficient, and of their ^lif q 
customers, was treated as if it had been of a permanent character ; and manufacturers 
in this country and elsewhere enlarged their power of production accordingly. 

When, however, the production which had been interrupted by war was resumed, 
its effect in every field of competition was keenly felt, and under this stress efforts 
were made on every hand to reduce cost by an increase of the output, with the 5788-9. 
necessary result of further enlarging the disproportion between production and 
demand. We believe that in some departments of industry the influence of those 
events is still more or less felt. 

75. The remarkable feature of the present situation, and that which in our opinion 
distinguishes it from all previous periods of depression, is the length of time during 
which this over-production, or existence of the capacity of over-production, has con- 
tinued. 

There must be some special cause for systematic over-production, or over-provision 
of the ^encies of production, continued during so long a period, and resulting, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the witnesses who appeared before us, in an 
entire absence of profit on large classes of commercial operations. 

76. We have no doubt that the chief agency in perpetuating this state, of things is Protective 
the protectionist policy of so many foreign countries, of which we have spoken, and tariffs cause 
which has become more marked during the last 10 years than in any previous period of P®"*^!®^ 
similar length. ^on?^ 

The high prices which protection secures to the producer within the protected area i8»,m-8.2oo. 
naturally stimulate competition in foreign markets. As already explained, the surplus forsS^iSS^i, 
production which cannot find a market at home is sent abroad, and in foreign markets ^S^Smo?* 
undersells the commodities made under less artificial conditions. i^^f^ 

77. The relation between production and demand has been further disturbed by the Effects of 
operation of the Limited Liability Acts. the system 

The investment of small sums in public companies by large numbers of shareholders, ^fJLimited 

who have for the most part little knowledge of business, and little capacity or time for 7*!^^'^ !{' 

joint action in defence of their interests, has created a class of ^' promoters," whose 5^5' 4333 

interest lies rather in the creation of an industrial undertaking and the early sale of its 5072-3, ' 

shares at a premium, than in its i)ermanent soundness and prosperity. Under such 5ll7> 

circumstances little consideration is given to the important question whether there f??2^ 
exists a legitimate opening for extendeid production, and for the steady employment of 
additional labour in the industrfr to be pursued. 

The limitation of the liability also tends to encourage a less cautious or more 586,4486- 

speculative system of trading thim can be safely pursued by a trader who is liable to ^^04, 5044* 

tne full extent of his property for the result of his operations. And the consequence ^' ^208-9. 
is that production is often carried on under limited liability for some length of time in 

o 24357. U 
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the presence of conditions which would have compelled the ordinary producer to have 
restricted his out-put at a much earlier period. 

Even the loss of capital which has resulted from the failure of a considerable 
number of these companies has not produced all the eflfect which might have been 
expected in curtailing their operations, as the losses are spread over a large number of 
individuals, and are therefore less severely felt. Moreover, new undertakings are 
constantly' formed upon the ruins of those which have failed, and, profiting by the 
depreciation of the property to which they succeed, are able to continue operations on 
the same scale as before. 

We do not offer any opinion as to how far trading carried on under these conditions 
is beneficial or otherwise to the community ; but we desire to note the fact that they 
have exercised an important influence upon the extent of production, the rate of profit 
obtainable on the capital, and the regularity of employment of the labour engaged in it. 

78. A cause of a more temporary character, which has in some small degree increased 
the pressure of commodities upon the market, arises from a change in the method of 
distribution in recent years. The tendency has been to place the producer in more 
direct communication with the consumer, both by increased rapidity of transport and 
by the elimination of certain classes of middlemen. The stocks of goods which have 
usually been held in the intermediate hands have, in consequence of this change, been 
available for consumption without requiring replacement. We believe, however, that 
this operation has had much less effect in depressing prices and profits than might at 
first sight be supposed, since it can only take place once for all in each instance. 

79. Another element of great importance in the situation is the serious fall in prices, 
to which we have above referred. 

There can be little doubt that production and commercial enterprize are stimulated 
to a greater extent by rising than by falling prices. Whatever may be the incon- 
veniences of a rise in prices, it certainly encourages a greater activity in production 
for the time being, and an increased spirit of enterprize in all classes engaged in com- 
mercial operations. 

In times when prices are falling, on the other hand, speculation, even of a perfectly 
legitimate kind, is checked, and production tends to diminish. The manufacturer or 
trader does not know to what extent the value of his stock may shrink, and defends 
himself by limiting his operations to the utmost. 

80. We expressed in our Third Report the opinion that this continuous fall in prices, 
BO far as it has been caused by an appreciation of the standard of value, is a matter 
deserving of the most serious independent inquiry ; and we do not therefore think it 
necessary to investigate at length the causes which have brought it about. But we 
desire to give it an important place in the enumeration of the influences which may 
have tended to produce the present depression. 

81. There can then be no doubt that the demand for our productions has been 
considerably restricted by various influences, both at home and abroad. 

First, as regards our home market. We have, as above pointed out, suffered a 
serious loss in our purchasing power by reason of the deficient or unremunerative 
character of the produce of the soil. Sir James Caird estimates the loss in recent 
years of the purchasing power of the classes engaged in, or connected with, agriculture 
at 42,800,000?. per annum. This amount has been withdrawn from the markets in 
which it was formerly spent, and cannot fail to have had an important influence upon 
the demand for jnanufactured goods. This we fear must be reckoned among the 
permanent elements of the depression. 

An effect of a similar kind, though less in degree, has been produced by the increased 
competition in our own market of foreign manufactured or partly manufactured goods, 
the importation of which appears to grow at a more rapid rate than the population, 
having been 1*97?. per head in the period 1870-74 and 2'35Z. per head in the period 
1880-83. 

To this may be added the falling off m our " entrepdt *' trade, owing to the in- 
creasing tendency of foreign countries to supply themselves directly, instead of through 
our markets. 

82. Secondly, our trade with foreign countries is becoming less profitable in propor- 
tion as their markets are becoming more difficult of access owing to restrictive tariffs. 
The actual falling off in the total volume of our trade with protectionist countries may 
be greater or less in various instances and at different times ; but there can be no 
doubt that the obstruction to our trade caused by the increasing stringency of the 
commercial policy of those countries not only tends to prevent its natural growth, but 
also to make it less profitable ; for, except in the rare and temporary case of an in- 
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sufficient supply of some special commodity, our producers and exporters undoubtedly 
sacrifice a portion of their fair remuneration in their eflPbrts to retain business in the 
face of protective duties. Nor must we overlook the influence of these tariffs on the 
character as well as the total amount of our exports ; they diminish the proportion of 
finished manufactures employing much valuable labour, and increase the proportion of 
raw products, such as coal, old iron, wool, salt, &c., which employ but little labour in 
comparison. (See Table H.) 

83. Further, in neutral markets, such as our own colonies and dependencies, and Increasing 
especially in the East, we are beginning to feel the effects of foreign competion in severity of 
quarters where our trade formerly enjoyed a practical monopoly. foreign com- 

84. The increasing severity of this competition, both in our home and in neutral P^^^*^°' 
markets, is especially noticeable in the case of Germany. A reference to the reports 

from abroad will show that in every quarter of the world the perseverance and 
enterprize of the Germans is making itself felt. In the actual production of com- 
modities we have now few, if any, advantages over them ; and in knowledge of the 
markets of the world, and readiness to accommodate themselves to local tastes or 
idiosyncracies, they have evidently gained groimd upon us. 

85. It is also stated that, in consequence of the more active support received from 204, 5, 
their Consuls, the Germans are able to push their trade in some markets more success- 4021, 6601. 
fully than their English competitors. 

86. There is evidence that, in some departments, the reputation of our work- Production 
manship does not stand so high as it formerly did. The intensity of the competition of inferior 
amongst exporting merchants, and amongst distributors in foreign markets, and the S^^^ ' ^^^ 
difficulty of competing with native producers favoured by protective tariffs, have led ^^t*.*^ 
to the skilful pushing of the sale of meretricious articles of fair appearance but of less 
intrinsic value ; and the orders given to our manufacturers have thus too often been 

for cheap goods of inferior quality, which have not only failed to give satisfaction 
themselves, but have also affected the reputation of other classes of goods to which no 
such exception could be taken. We do not see how our producers are to control this 
unfortunate condition of things ; and it is only fair to observe that, where they have 
been supplanted in neutral markets, there is much evidence to show that it has often 
been by goods of more showy ajipearance, and less sterling worth and true cheapness, 
than their own. 

87. The reputation of British workmanship has also suffered in another way by Fraudulent 
the fraudulent stamping of inferior foreign goods with marks indicating British origin, marking and 

This appears to be particularly the case with the hardware goods of Birmingham ^^^5J^^^° 
and Sheffield, which have secured so wide a reputation in the markets of the world. ^faew-i. 

We regret to learn that the fraudulent marking or description of goods is also to iti^lyui^:94. 
some extent prevalent in this country, and that, as must always be the case, it has f^'^'o]f^^' 
inflicted serious injury on those branches of industry in which it has occurred. 

88. Considerable importance is attached, by many witnesses who have appeared Comparative 
before us, to the effect upon trade, on the one hand, of legislative restrictions on the coat and 
employment of labour, and, on the other, of the action of the working classes themselves efficiency of 
by strikes and similar movements, in making production in this country more costly fore^n 
than elsewhere. labour. 

89. With regard to the comparative cheapness and efficiency of labour carried on ii,082, 
under the conditions which prevail in this country and foreign countries respectively, 1 1,901-2, 
there would appear to be great difference of opinion. But we are inclined to adopt J^'I^' 
the view held by many who have had personal experience of both, that the English 
workman, notwithstanding his shorter hours and higher wages, is to be prrferred. 

90. But whilst it is probable that no advantage in the real cost of labour is en- Use of ma- 
joyed by foreign employers, they obtain a great advantage over their British com- chinery a 
petitors in economy of production, through working their plant and machinery much fer^of houra' 
longer hours. per we^ 

]i France the hours of factory labour are 72, as against 56^ in this country, and cheapens 
night work being permitted, factories are in many cases worked 132 hours or more pro^'iction. 

*v^ ^^.^V 8906-16, 4807. 

per week. 486^o.5i6o, 

The heavy fixed charges are thus distributed over a much larger volume of pro- wxvm^ 
duction. 

91. There is no feature in the situation which we have been called upon to examine 
more satisfactory than the improvement which has taken place in the condition of our 
labouring population during the last 30 or 40 years. W6 think there can be no 
question that the workman in this country, so long as he can secure full employment, 
is in almost every respect in a better position than his competitors in foreign countries, 

h 2 
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the United States excepted, and we do not believe that any diminution of his produotive 
capacity has resulted from this improvement in his position. 

92. But even were it admitted that, by working longer hours and at lower wages, 
the efficiency of our workmen would not be impaired, that our position in international 
competition would be strengthened, and that production, and consequently profitable 
employment, would be increased, we cannot believe that public opinion would sanction 
any retrograde movement in a matter which touches so nearly the health, comfort, and 
well-being of the labouring population. 

As regards the future, it must be for the country and the workman himself to 
decide Aether the advantages of the shorter hours compensate for the increased cost 
of production through diminished output on a given basis of fixed expenses. But it 
must never be forgotten that the continued employment of the workman, and his 
consequent ability to earn an adequate livelihood, is the condition precedent of his 
enjoyment of these or any other benefits. Should any failure of tiiat employment 
result from our adoption of beneficent restrictions too slowly followed by our foreign 
competitors, a remedy must, we are firmly convinced, be sought in some other 
direction than the reversal of a policy so enlightened and so humane. 

93. It is, however, right to point out that the share of the total reward of pro- 
duction which now falls to labour is larger, and the share which falls to capital much 
less than in times past ; and this is obviously a process which cannot be continued 
beyond a certain point, now very nearly, if not quite, attained. A time may come 
when capital, ability, and enterprise will no longer find in this country sufficient 
inducement to go on extending the work of production ; and if the employer is driven 
out of the field, the labourer will necessarily suffer with him. 

Indeed if the productive industries 6f the country should, from any cause, become 
unable to hold their own against foreign competition, the loss must, owing to the 
greater mobility of capital flian of labour, fall upon the workman with even more 
serious effect than upon those by whom he is employed. 

94. We should wish to add that, in our opinion, the depression of trade and 
industry cannot, with any justice, be attributed to the action of trades unions and 
similar combinations. The administration of these associations in past times not 
unfrequently laid them open to criticism, but we feel bound to record our opinion that 
they have on the whole been conducted with constantly increasing judgment and 
moderation, and that their operation has been in many ways beneficial, both to the 
community and to the interests which they specially represent. 

95. Many employers fully recognise the advantage which they obtain in being able 
to deal with large bodies of men through their appointed officers (who are generally 
selected from the most intelligent members of the society), rather than directly with 
numbers, who, though in default of organisation they may be weaker, are also less 
likely to know in which direction their true interests lie. 

96. We have no evidence to connect the depression of trade directly with the 
increase, or with the incidence, of taxation. 

97. Of the fact of the increase, especially iA local taxation, there is no doubt ; and 
it is unfortunate that a heavier burden should have to be borne by producers at a 
time when they find it so difficult to meet the severe and growing competition of 
foreign countries. At the same time it will probably be found that, relatively to the 
population and the wealth of the country, the burden of taxation presses more lightly 
on other classes of the community than in previous periods. 

98. It is of course important to take any measures which may be feasible for 
economising public expenditure. But we have not thought it our duty to enter upon 
this matter, or to discuss the question how far the burden of taxation is rightly 
distributed -among the different classes of the community. 

99. Amone the causes which are said to have aggravated the prevailing depression, 
scarcely any have been more persistently put forward than the difficulties connected 
with the transport of goods. 

The complaints under this head may be divided into three classes : — 

(a.) That the railway companies regulate their charges so as to favour one district 

or place or trade at the expense of another. 
(&.) That the cost of transport in this countnr is excessive as compared with the 
charges made for similar services in other countries, and unduly favourable 
to foreign produce landed at our ports as compared with domestic produce 
of like kind ; and that consequently our home trade is being crippled or 
destroyed to the advantage of our foreign competitors, who are able to 
place their goods in our markets at a less expense than the home producers. 
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(c.) It is contended that if the water communications of the country were properly 
developed, an effective competition would thus be established which would 
regulate the monopoly now possessed by the railways. 

100. With regard to the first of these points we would observe that even if the Railway 
allegation made were proved, it could only account for a partial or local depression of chargei. 
trade, and would throw no light on the general depression of the trade of the country 
which we are considering. What one trade or locality loses must obviously be gained 

by the trade or locality which is preferentially treated. 

We are ourselves disposed to agree with the conclusions arrived at by several 
Committees or Commissions who have considered the subject in previous years, and to 
deprecate too much legislative interference with the general freedom of the railway 
companies to manage their affairs in the way they deem best. 

We think, however, that they ought to be required to publish tables of their rates 
and charges in a clear and easily intelligible form, and a statement of any modifications 
made by them in favour of individual customers or of any class of customers. 

101. As regards the second point, it is no doubt true that railway carriage on the 
continent is cheaper than in this country. This is due partly to the lower initial cost 
of railways on the continent, and pai*tly to the longer distances to be traversed, which 

make the rate per mile much lower. We do not think, however, that any steps could i4,982-4. 
be taken to enforce a general reduction of the charges in this coimtry, which, it must 
be remembered, have the sanction of the Acts of Parliament on the faith of which the 
capital was subscribed. 

But, apart from this question, we are inclined to think that, not only the comparative 
cheapness of land transport on the continent, but the cheapness of the sea transport 
between the continent and this country is felt by our producers ; and we notice that 
the complaints imder this head procMd generally from the inland towns who have no 
means of transport except those afforaed by the railways, rather than from the seaports, 
who can bring to bear upon the railways the natural competition afforded by the sea. 
The inland producer, who can only move his goods by railway, is, in fact, at a dis- 
advantage compared with the producer on the sea coast, whether of this or a foreign 
country, who enjoys the benefit of the cheaper water carriage. 

We can see no justification for depriving the producers on or near our coast of the 
natural advantages which their position gives them ; indeed, it is only fair to point out 
that the position of the inland producer has been distinctly improved by the introduc- 
tion of railways, which enable him to compete on much better terms than formerly 
with those who have the natural advantage of the seaboard. 

But we are of opinion that no inequalities of railway mileage rates ought to be 
permitted in this coimtry, which have tibe effect of giving an unfair advantage to the 
foreign, as against the home producer. 

102. As regards the third point, we find ourselves more fully able to agree with the Develop- 
complainants ; and we think that measures should certainly be adopted, both to mentof water 
permit of the free development of canals wherever they are likely to be useful, and car™ge. 

to prevent their being directly or indirectly controlled by the railway companies, as 
appears to be the case m many parts of the country. 

103. Among the causes of minor or less general importance which are stated to Royalties on 
have contributed to the prevailing depression, we may mention the excessive royalties °"^®'**^^ 
alleged to be exacted by the owners of the mineral wealth of the country. 

104. It is stated that the average amount of royalty on the constituent elements of 
a ton of pig iron in this country varies from 35. to 6s. Sd., while in France and 
Germany it is only from fni. to Is. 

But we see no reason to doubt that the price charged by the owners of the minerals, 
whatever it may be, is, or at any rate was at the time when it was fixed, the fair ^^^2- 
market price of the commodity, settled in the same manner and by the same forces as 
such prices usually are, — in proportion to the quality of the deposits and the advantages 
or disadvantages of their position. 

Complaints are also made that the conditions usually attached to mineral leases are 
of an oppressive or onerous character, and tend to hamper production; but the 
remedy appears to lie entirely in the hands of the parties concerned, and will no doubt 
be applied at the proper time, and to the required extent, through the process of free 
contract. 
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105. Among the minor causes of the depression a place should also be given to the 
following : — 

The substitution of steel for iron, both in railway construction and in shipbuilding, 

and the consequent economy of material. 
The excessive production of shipping in 1882-83, which brought about its natural 

result in depressing both the shipping and shipbuilding industries. 
The extension of railway transport throughout Europe, which has given producers 

in France, Q-ermany, Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium, cheaper and readier 

access to many consuming markets than is enjoyed by our own. 

106. We have now reviewed the more prominent features of our commercial position, 
and the forces which have contributed to bring it about. 

We have shown that whether the total wealth of the country has or has not increased, 
its distribution has been undergoing great changes ; that the result of these changes 
has been a relative increase of the wealth and prosperity of owners of foreign invest- 
ments, and importers of foreign produce and manufactures, who, along with retail 
distributors and consumers, have all profited at the expense of producers; that, setting 
aside the large class who depend upon productive industries and investments connected 
therewith, the general condition of the rest of the community is prosperous; that 
those of the working classes who are still able to obtain full employment are in a 
better position than at almost any previous period of our history ; but that owing to 
the losses of producers and of owners of property used for purposes of production, and 
the consequent deficiency of employment in many industries, the demand for commo- 
dities does not increase at the same rate as formerly; and that our capacity for 
production is consequently in excess of our home and e3q)ort demand, and could, 
moreover, be considerably increased at short notice by the fuller employment of labour 
and appliances now partially idle. That this state of things is due, partly to the 
competition of the capital which is being steadi^ accumulated in the country ; partly 
to some remaining effects of the artificial stimulus given to production by the events of 
1870-71 ; partly to a constantly increasing import of foreign manufactures and other 
commodities which could well be produced in this country ; and still more to the 
restrictions imposed by protective tariffs upon the natural and healthy growth of our 
export trade, especially in finished manufactures, the production of which employs 
much skilled Ijflbour. And, lastly, that our position as the chief manufacturing nation 
of the world is not so undisputed as formerly, and that protectionist foreign nations 
are beginning to compete with us successfully in many markets of which we had in 
past times almost a monopoly. 

107. We have also shown that some elements in the situation above described are 
independent of our own control ; namely, the depression in agriculture, so far as it is 
the result of unfavourable seasons ; the fall in the rate of profit which it is the natural 
tendency of the accumulation of capital to effect, whenever, from any cause, the 
expansion of trade and industry fails to keep pace with it ; the displacement of labour 
caused by improvements in machinery and in the processes of production ; and the 
protectionist policy of foreign coimtries. 

While other elements again are to a great extent dependent on causes within our 
own power to remove ; such as any deterioration in the quality of our manufactures ; 
any want of care or enterprize, or of legitimate Consular assistance, which permits our 
foreign rivals to compete with us successfully in markets which have been, and might 
again be, our own ; any defects which may be found to exist in our domestic legislation 
on commercial matters ; and the maintenance of a fiscal system which permits foreigners 
to bring their directly or indirectly subsidised productions, imtaxed, into competition 
with our own in the home market, whilst they impose exorbitant duties upon our 
productions exported to them. 

We have the following remarks and recommendations to make. 

108. The primary task imposed upon us is, of course, the cheapening of the cost of 
production so far as it can be done consistently with the maintenance of sound quality 
and good workmanship, and, what is of still higher importance, without detriment to 
the health, comfort, and well-being of the labouring population ; and in its fulfilment 
we have the aid of natural advantages such as are possessed by few of our rivals. 

109. The increasing severity of the competition of foreign countries cannot fail, 
however, to put to the utmost proof the vigilance and skill of our manufacturers and 
merchants. We cannot, perhaps, hope to maintain, to the same extent, the lead which 
we formerly held among the manufacturing nations of the world. Various causes con- 
tributed to give us a position far in advance of other countries, which we were well 
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able to hold for many years ; but those causes could not operate permanently^ and our 
supremacy is now being assailed on all sides. 

110. But if we do not possess to their full extent the advantages we formerly 
enjoyed, we have still the same physical and intellectual qualities which gave us so 
commanding a lead ; and we see no reason why, with intelligent care, enterprize, and 
thoroiighness, we should not continue to hold the foremost place wherever we have the 
opportunity of free and fair competition. 

111. It is obvious that we must spare no activity in the search for new markets, and Search for 
in the effort to accommodate our productions to local tastes and peculiarities. °*^ ™*^ 

Even in matters of so little apparent importance as weights and measures, it would ^^' 
seem that our disinclination to adapt ourselves to the convenience of our customers has 
not been in some cases without injurious effect. 

112. It would be difficult to estimate the extent to which our industries have been Improved 
aided in various ways by the advance of elementary, scientific, artistic, and technical educational 
education during the past 20 years. But we must not rest upon our oars ; for in cer- *°^°^' 
tain respects some of our foreign competitors appear to be in advance of us, and it is ^5 
evident that, even in neutral markets, we shall only be able to hold our ground by a 4723I4, 
continual advance in intellectual training, scientific knowledge, and true artistic taste 6169, 

on the part of both employers and workmen. , So^l]*?^ 

In view of these facts, attention has of late years been wisely directed to the impor- 7452 
tance of technical education ; for though in some of our great industries the best of 7988,' 
all technical schools must always be the well ordered factory or workshop, there are 11,152-5. 
other important manufactures in which the technical instruction imparted in schools 
specially organized for that purpose, will be indispensable. 

There is one department in the work of elementary schools which, though of vital 
importance to the success of our industries, has not yet, we think, received sufficient 
attention. We allude to the disciplinary training of children. It is a remark often 
made by experienced managers and foremen in manufactories, that the children who 
now come to them from elementary schools are not, to say the least, more receptive of 
that. industrial training which is required to make them skilful and active workers, 
than those were who came in former years equipped with a smaller amount of school- 
learning. We think that the careful and thorough training of children in habits (ft 
punctuality and order, of alacrity and diligence, and of close attention and prompt and 
implicit obedience to instructions, ought to occupy more of the time and thought of 
teachers in elementary schools ; and that its results should be more strictly tested in 
examinations,' and should influence the amount of grants in aid much more largely 
than is now the case. 

113. Suggestions have been offered by several witnesses as to the assistance which I^iplo°^*i^ 
might be afforded to our trade by Your Majesty's Diplomatic and Consular Officers ^8ten<»! 
abroad, especially in reporting information with regard to the requirements of foreign 4320 5757. 
markets, and in answering inquiries from merchants and others on such matters. 7373-7. 

We gladly recognize the efforts which have been recently made to utilise the services 8023-4. 
of these officers more effectively, but we doubt whether their functions could be use- 
fully extended in the direction just indicated. It is very important, having regard to 
their position and duties in foreign countries, that they should be neither directly nor 
indirectly engaged in commercial operations, and we fear that inconvenience would be 
felt if they assumed in any degree the character of agents for mercantile houses. 

But we cannot doubt their readiness to give as large a measure of information and 
of legitimate support to our merchants, as is given to merchants of any other nation- 
ality by their Diplomatic and Consular Officers. 

Any information which they may acquire with regard to the trade of the district in 6771-2. 
which they reside, and which is likely to be useful at home, should, of course, be re- 
ported and made public at once ; and this may easily be provided for. We believe that 
information of greater practical value might often be obtained, if those requiring it 
would communicate to the Foreign Office the special points in regard to which it is 
desired. But we should deprecate any change in the position of our Consuls which 
would bring them into closer relations with individual firms. 

114. Nor do we think that it would be desirable for them to take a more active part 
in pressing particular schemes or enterprizes set on foot by British traders in foreign 
countries. The representatives of some of our competitors may have been more active 
in this respect in some cases than our own Consular and Diplomatic Officers ; but such 
action must, we think, tend to lower the reputation of the country, and to diminish the 
usefulness of the officers concerned. 
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116. We think that a large proportion of the statistics and tables which now appear 
in the annual Consular reports might be omitted without disadvantage, and that they 
should contain more information in regard to matters of immediate and practical 
interest. 

116. In connexion with the development of new markets for our goods, we desire 
to call special attention to the important subject of commercial geography, and to 
the letter from Commander Cameron, which will be f oimd in the Appendix to this 
Report. 

117. In the course of our inquiry we have frequently eiqperienced the want of accu- 
rate statistics with regard to the details of our home trade. We would strongly 
recommend that steps should be taken to procure fuller information, both as to the 
annual production of the leading industries of the country, the total amoimt of wages 
paid every year in each, and the distribution of our industrial population. 

118. In ihe returns of imports and exports we would urge the importance of a strictly 
uniform classification ; so that an article appearing under a given head or general, class 
in imports should always appear under the same in exports. 

119. We desire to re-amrm, without here repeating, the recommendations contained 
in paragraphs 100, 101, and 102 in respect to measures for controlling the charges 
made by railway companies for the transport of goods, and also as to the free develop- 
ment of inland water carriage. 

120. We think that legislation is required for the more eflTectual prevention of the 
counterfeit or fraudulent marking or description of goods, whether as regards quantity, 
quality, or name and address of the actual maker. In certain cases it would be neces- 
sary, for the prevention of fraud, to require that the length or other particulars of 
quantity should be plainly marked on each piece or parcel of goods. And negotiations 
should be entered into with foreign countries for mutual action in these respects. 

121. We are also of opinion that some amendment of the law relating to companies 
trading under the system of limited liability is desirable ; and the following suggestions 
appear to us to deserve careful consideration. 

(1.) That no such company should be allowed to be fully constituted, or to commence 
business, until at least two thirds of its nominal capital shall have been actu- 
ally subscribed, and a reasonable proportion thereof paid up. 

(2.) That the borrowing powers of such companies should be more strictly limited 
than at present. 

(3.) That a complete statement of accounts, in tne prescribed form, and certified by 
some duly appointed auditor, should be required to be sent by every such com- 
pany at least once a year to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

(4.) That a much simpler and cheaper system should be arranged for the winding 
up of such companies imder tike control of the Courts of Bankruptcy, instead 
of the present cumbrous method in connexion with the Courts of Chancery. 

122. The above recommendations, though referring to matters in themselves im- 
portant, leave untouched the greatest and most permanent causes of the depression, 
which are undoubtedly, as before stated (paras. 28, 58-64, 76, 81, 82), the action of 
foreign bounties and tariffs, and the growing effect of directly or indirectly subsidised 
foreign competition. These are not natural d&Bculties, but difficulties artificially created 
by the legislation of foreign states ; and they tend continually to grow, not only through 
the increase of the restrictions themselves, but much more through the circumstance 
that tariffs which in former years offered but a slight obstruction to trade, have become 
more and more prohibitory through the advance of the protected industries towards 
equality with our own. 

123. Nor can any effbrts of producers, however intelligent or energetic, lessen these 
difficulties ; for every improvement made by them is at once appropriated by their 
protected foreign competitors, through the purchase of English machinery, and the 
engagement for a time of English superintendents. 

On the contrary, it is inevitable that any industry which is engaged in a hopeless 
struggle against insuperable difficulties must sooner or later fall into a condition of 
languor, and of decreasing ability to meet competition. Those engaged in it lose heart 
and hope ; capital and talent are gradually withdrawn from it ; and as it offers re- 
duced remuneration and a diminished prospect of advancement to skilled labour, the 
quality of the labour employed in it tends continually to decline, and its productions 
deteriorate. 

124. The depression, then, so far as it arises from the permanent and growing causes 
just named, cannot fail to recur, after each brief interval of relief, with equal or 
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increasiiig force ; and this must be endured, unless the nation shall determine to prewionthey 
counterwork by active measures the disturbing influences which are artificially produced Sn^Wfi. 
by foreign legislation. '"^ *^^'-^ 

125. The most conspicuous, we do not say the most important, case is that of the Sugar 
sugar bounties. The abolition of these bounties is admitted to be desirable, for it has bounties ; 
been the object of repeated efforts on the part of the Foreign Office. So long as the countervail- 
bounties are maintained, therefore, it is evident that the imposition of a countervailing ^^j^^^i^^ 
import duty must be desirable. Its effect would be to restore to the producers of sugar , ^ qqi 

in our colonies and in India, and to the refiners in this country, the ju^t right of com- 12*910* 
petition on practically equal terms, and to transfer to our own Exchequer the export et Uq., 
bounties given by foreign nations. The position of the British consumer would be the 13,037-45, 
same as if we had by negotiation obtained an equivalent reduction of the bounties, ^^*^^^ 
whilst in his quality of taxpayer he would be a gainer by the diversion of foreign 
money into our Exchequer, so long as the bounty-receiving importations continued. 

A countervailing duty of one farthing per lb., or 2s. 4d. per cwii., on all foreign 13045-7, 
refined sugar and raw beet-root sugar would substantially effect the purpose. 

126. The bounties and subsidies now given by several foreign countries, on the shipping 
building and working of ships of their respective nationalities, have probably not yet bounties and 
produced their full effect on the interests of our shipbuilders and shipowners. It is subsidies, 
clear, however, that they cannot but suffer by being exposed to subsidised foreign IJSSiiolisi."^' 
competition. iiStw."ii^' 

But our shipowners have an additional ground of complaint in the fact that foreign JJ^^S^miW- 
vessels loading in our ports are not subjected to the load-line and other regulations of JJii^^^swoWe 
the Board of Trade, which, being enforced on British ships, impose additional expense i2:il:?;JJ;^8, 
and trouble upon their owners. ii3S^*^*^ 

Owners of foreign ships thus not only obtain'^ the bounties or subsidies above named, 
but also enjoy in our ports a latitude in regard to loading, and an exemption from other 
troublesome regulations, which give them an unfair advantage in competition. 

We are of opinion that all foreign ships loading in British ports ought to be placed 
on exactly the same footing in these respects as British ships. 

127. Our rapidly increasing dependence upon foreign supplies of fish will be seen Case of our 
from the following official returns. fishermen. 

Value of our imports of fish : ^ 

In five years 1870-74 - - - 4,323,910 

1875-79 . . . 7,561,597 

1880-84 - . - 10,429,262 

So large and rapidly increasing an import, whilst the fisheries on large sections of our 
own coasts are undeveloped, and the people suffering for want of employment, is a matter 
which we think demands attention. 

Sir Thomas Brady, Inspector of Irish Fisheries, remarks, under date 27th September 
1886, " there were over 8,000 tons of salted fish imported into Ireland last year ; treble 
'* the quantity might and ought to be exported,*^ 

128. We have already described (paras. 60, 62, 64, 76) the way in which the high Highprotec- 
protective duties levied by foreign nations, whose industries are almost, or quite, on a ^^v® duties 
par with our own as regards cheapness of production, constitute in effect a bounty upon ^^^^, ^^ 
their exports of the protected articles. bmmtron 

So far as this affects their competition with our producers in neutral markets, we exports, 
have, of course, no direct remedy in our hands. Of the possibility of applying an 
effectual, though indirect, remedy we shall have hereafter to speak. 

129. But as re^rds their practically subsidised competition in our home market, Necessity of 
which is doing so much to destroy the fair profits of producers and to diminish the '^^Pp^ 
employment of labour, we have at command an effectual remedy. The imposition of ^"*^^® ^^ 
duties equal to 10 or 15 per cent, ad valorem^ upon all manufactures imported from i^^ffec- 
foreign countries, would, we believe, sufficiently countervail both the bounty-creating tures. 
effect of their protective tariffs and the unenviable economy of production obtained 14,335-6. 
through longer hours of labour and less effective inspection and regulation of its con- 
ditions. For our aim ought not to be to countervail any natural and legitimate 
advantage which foreign manufacturers may possess, but simply to prevent our own 
industries being placed at an artificial disadvantage by the interference of either home 

or foreign legislation ; and to replace them, as nearly as may be, in the position in 
which they would have found themselves but for such interference. 

o S48&7. : 
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972-6, 

3527-35, 

7423, 

7505-6, 

9647-8, 

14,274-8, 



4679-80, 
7658, 9728, 
9929. 

Their effect 
not to raise 
prices, but 
to increase 
employment. 



7504, 7528, 
7531, 
14,627, 
14,651. 
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policy. 

14,657-9. 



3448-51. 



A system of 
liigh duties 
ibr protec- 
tive purposes 
would only 
further in- 
jure us. 
9753-6. 



130. Such duties would, undoubtedly, to a considerable extent keep foreign manu-* 
f actures out of our home market, and thereby give increased employment to our home 
industries. But in this country so insufficient is the present employment of the avail- 
able labour and agencies of production, and so great is the pressure of capital seeking 
investment and labour seeking employ, that in our opinion neither prices, profits, nor 
wages could possibly be raised by the operation of such duties above the lowest 
remunerative level. 

131. It by no means follows, however, that great advantage would not accrue to the 
producer and to those employed by him. On the contrary, the fuller and more regular 
out-put — ^upon a given basis of investments and fixed expenses — secured by the exclusion 
of that surplus production of protected foreign industries which periodically floods this, 
the only duty-free market, would reduce the cost of our manufactures in the most healthful 
manner, by the distribution of fixed charges over a larger annual production. Our 
producers would thus be strengthened for competition in neutral markets, not by a 
reduction of the wages and comforts of their workpeople — which must inevitably 
further depress the home trade — but by the sound economical method of full and 
steady production, which is beneficial alike to employers and employed. 

132. For it must be remembered that the adoption of the system of protection by all 
foreign countries has not merely left our producers, alone amongst all others, destitute 
of an artificial stimulus ; that they might well have endured without complaint. But 
it has at last brought upon them an unnatural, and practically subsidised competition. 
From this they have none the less right to be defended, because, in the presence of 
general or even partially prevailing free trade, they would be the last to desire 
protection of any kind. 

133. The measures we have indicated would counterwork the ejffects of protection, 
and strengthen the position of our producers, directly in the home market, and indirectly, 
though substantially, in neutral markets. It is, of course, out of our power to obtain 
more free access to the protected markets of countries like the United States, France, 
and Germany themselves. In past years we had little occasion to regret this, or to 
trouble ourselves about it. Their course of action did not harm us so long as we were 
able, in spite of it, to obtain full employment for all our available labour. To buy 
everything in the cheapest market — though not permitted to sell in the dearest — may bo 
the best policy, so long as we can find other full and equally remunerative employment 
for the home enterprize and industry which we displace in so doing. But no longer ; 
for, from the moment in which the combined effect of protective tariffs abroad and 
foreign competition at home limits our market so as to cramp the free and full 
exercise of our industries, it begins to choke the living fountain of our wealth, our 
social well-being, and our national strength. We think the evidence is conclusive 
that during the past ten or twelve jrears this point has been reached, and that the 
adoption of a national policy suited to the changed conditions is imperatively 
demanded. 

134. For though we may be unable to alter the protectionist policy of other nations, 
we can do much to free ourselves from its injurious effects. The more we can draw 
our supplies of imported food from countries which will largely, and imder moderate 
tariff rates, accept the products of our industries in exchange, the fuller and the steadier 
will be the employment of our population. 

135. Our command of the fiscal arrangements of India has saved the industry of 
Lancashire from the calamity which must have overwhelmed it, had that great empire 
come under the control of a commercial policy like that of Eussia or the United States. 
And the growth of our Colonies, with their very large consumption per head of British 
manufactures, has helped all our industries to endure with less suffering the stifling 
pressure of foreign tariffs. 

136. But these aids, though welcome, are insufficient. It is a striking fact that 
during the past 20 years 67 per cent, of our emigrants have gone to the United States, 
and only 27^ per cent, to our own Colonies. The more extreme protectionist policy of 
the United States, so far from repelling immigrants, has operated as an effectual bribe 
to both capital and labour, by holding out the inducement of higher prices and higher 
wages. 

137. It would-be an act of suicidal folly on our part to attempt to counterwork 
these influences by a like system of enormous import duties, designed to raise the price 
of commodities for the advantage of home producers. We have a far better and more 
effectual remedy at command. A slightly preferential treatment of the food products 
of India and the Colonies over those of foreign nations would, if adopted as a 
permanent system, gradually but certainly direct the flow of food-growing capital and 
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labour more towards our own dependencies and less towards the United States than Our policy 
heretofore. should be to 

138. When it is noted that in the year 1884 the Australian colonies, with only gration and 
3,100,000 inhabitants, purchased 23,895,858Z. worth of our manufactures, whilst the investment 
United States, with about 55,000,000 inhabitants, purchased only 24,424,636?. worth, ^^^^^' 

it will be apparent how great would be the eflTect of a policy which should lead to ^ ^^ 
the more rapid peopling of the Australian colonies in giving fuller employment to our nies. 
working classes at home, and thus increasing the healthful activity of the home trade, 7164, 
as well as the import of raw materials for our various industries to operate upon. On 7549-51, 
the other hand, it must be pointed out that the growth of our Colonies in population, ^^»^^^' 
wealth, and the other requisites of successful manufacturing enterprise, and the neces- 
sity felt by them of counterbidding to some extent the bribe which the high tariff of 
the United States offers to capital and labour, must operate to convert gradually the 
revenue duties of the Colonies, which now permit so large an import of British manu- 
factures, into protective duties which will seriously restrict that import. 

This has already happened in the case of the Dominion of Canada, and it is 
an influence which may act with increasing and disastrous force upon the most 
valuable portion of our export trade, unless a fiscal policy be adopted which will enable 
the various portions of the Empire to co-operate more» effectually for mutual aid and 
defence in commercial matters. 

139. We believe that specific duties, equal to about 10 per cent, on a low range of A slightly 
values, imposed upon the import from foreign countries of those articles of food which preferential 
India and the Colonies are well able. to produce, would sufficiently effect this purpose, thdrfood^ 
Their adoption would, of course, involve the abolition of the heavy duties on tea, products our 
coffee, cocoa, and dried fruits, which are now levied on Indian and colonial, equally moet power- 
with foreign produce. It would widen the basis of our revenue, and render us less ^"^ ^t f^^th* 
dependent upon the sustained productiveness of the income tax and the duties upon puroo8e,^anr 
intoxicating liquors. And, what is even more important, it could not fail to draw would pave 
closer all portions of the empire in the bond of mutual interests, and thus pave the way <^® way to- 
towards a more effective union for great common objects. ^*f^^ ^^^^^ 

° ^ union. 

140. Here, again, as explained in para. 129, in regard to import duties on manuf ao- i^ effects, 
tures, we ought only to aim at countervailing legislative interference with natural 9595 9599 
conditions. 9740-7, 

The fiscal legislation of foreign countries has (1) narrowed our markets artificially 9748-52. 
and unendurably ; and has (2) deflected the movement of capital and emigration from 
our own Colonies, where they would have contributed largely to the employment of 
our industries, towards the United States, where they are artificially prevented by high 
tariffs from so doing. The measure proposed in para. 139 is, we are convinced, the 
only instrument at our disposal for neutralising this interference, and is so strictly 
limited as to prevent its general and permanent effect reaching beyond the fulfilment 
of that legitimate purpose. 

For there would be no exclusion of foreign food products ; they would come in 
on payment of the duty named ; and we are convinced tiiat if any effect were produced 
upon the prices of the articles in question it would be very slight indeed, and limited 
in duration to the time required, imder the stimulus of preferential treatment, to 
increase the production of them in India and the Colonies ; for so vast and varied are 
the resources of the empire, that competition within its limits would inevitably keep 
down prices at the lowest remunerative level just as effectually as in the outer world. 

141. As already stated (paras. 57, 58) the circumstances of the world have rapidly 
changed, and the fear is no longer of the want of a sufficiency of commodities at low 
money prices, but of a sufficiency of employment. We are indeed convinced that, 
were it possible that the adoption of such a policy as we have just indicated should 
raise the price of the articles in question by the whole amount of the duty, the in- 
creased employment afforded by the larger demand for commodities, arising from the 
improved position of the producers at home and in our dependencies, would far more 
than repay our labouring population for the slightly increased cost of their food. And 
this view is corroborated by the fact that during the past 15 years the periods of . 
greatest industrial prosperity have not been those in which agriculturists were im- 
poverished by low prices, but those in which they realised fair rates for their produce, 
and were able to contribute largely to the demand for the productions of all other 
industries. 

142. If any existing commercial treaties or conventions contain provisions, which 
would impede the complete adoption of such fiscal measures as have been here 
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suggested, we are of opinion that the earliest opportunities ought to be taken of 
recovering our freedom in this respect. 

143. "We fear that neither these nor any other measures which could be proposed 
would effectually relieve the very serious depression of agriculture, the position of 
which is, under existing circumstances, inherently weaker than that of other leading 
industries. Under universal free trade our great manufactures of metals and textiles 
would at once, in the face of all rivalry, expand to the utmost limits of the available 
labour, whilst our agriculture would still have to meet foreign competition based on 
superior natural advantages. Again, under a system of free trade within the empire 
and moderate duties on the import of foreign food and manufactures, our manufacturers 
would have little to fear from Indian or colonial competition, which to our agricul- 
turists would be real and formidable. 

To some slight extent, however, the proposed duties on foreign food products might 
operate to check the rapid decline of arable cultivation, and the consequent diminution 
of agricultural employment, whilst the increased activity of other industries would 
operate still more beneficially by augmenting the preferential demand for home-grown 
articles of food. 

144. We cannot pass from this subject without expressing our conviction that the 
continuous decline of agricultural production and employment, considered in regai'd to 
its present and future effect on the physical health and moral and social condition of 
the people, and on the wealth and strength of the nation, constitutes a danger so grave 
as to demand the anxious consideration of the country and the lee:islature. 

145. In conclusion, we desire to express our sense of the ready assistance which we 
have received in the course of our inquiry from the several bodies and individual 
witnesses whom we have consulted ; and we would also commend to the careful atten- 
tion of all classes of Your Majesty's subjects the valuable and complete collection of 
information as to the economical condition and prospects of the country which will be 
found in the appendices to our several Reports, and a list of which is annexed to 
this document. We think that, while the information which we have been able to 
collect will tend to diffuse clearer views on the subject of our commercial position, it 
\vill also show that it can only be strengthened by using all the means at our command 
to restore to our industries that position of equal advantage, in relation to foreign 
competitors, which the fiscal legislation of other countries has done so much to destroy. 
Is is only by the persistent exercise, on the part of the nation as well as of individuals, 
of the same energy, courage, watchfulness, and readiness of resource by which our 
great industries and world-wide commerce were originally built up, that we can ensure 
their continued prosperity and growth, and look forward with well-grounded confidence 
to tho full and profitable employment of our population. 

If our labours should tend in any degree to the promotion of this result, we venture 
to think that they will not have been entirely thrown away. 

146. We very cordially concur in the acknowledgment of the valuable services of 
our Secretary, Mr. G. H. Murray, and our Assistant Secretary, Mr, T. H. Elliott. 

All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty's most gracious consideration. 

♦DUNRAVEN. 
W. FARRER ECROYD. 
P. ALBERT MUNTZ. 
NEVILE LUBBOCK. 
22 December 1886. 



* Subject to the reservations and remarks which follow. 
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(1.) In signing the above report I desire to make the following observations and 
reservations. 

In accepting the majority report up to paragraph 26 inclusive, I would remark 
that the statement of Sir Lowthian Bell, that in the neutral markets of the world 
we are able to hold our own against foreign competition, is directly opposed to much 
of the detailed evidence laid before us, and especially to the actual tenders^ referred 
to in the report on Egyptian trade prepared by Mr. P. Elliot. (Second* Report, 
Appendix, Part II.) 

(2.) To the review of evidence I beg to add the following analysis of the replies 
received to the questions alluded to in paragraph 3 of the report. 

We received answers from 59 Chambers of Commerce, and from 26 other commercial 
associations. Of these 85 replies, 75 give more or less detailed information of the 
character sought to be obtained. 

Of the possible causes of depression suggested in the question set out in paragraph 6, 
it will be seen that all find more or less support among the answers in the following 
proportions : — 



QaestioD 14. 


Chambers of 
Commerce. 


Trade 
AiMociations. 


Question 14. 


Chambers of 
Commerce. 


Trade 
Associations. 


Question 14. 


Chambers of 
Commerce. 


Trade 
Associations. 


*0. 


3 


1 


/• 


11 


4 


m. 


11 


7 


b. 


25 


13 


9- 


25 


12 


n. 


8 


3 


c. 


5 


2 


h. 


33 


14 


0. 


6 


1 


d. 


15 


7 


k. 


39 


18 








e. 


3 


1 


I. 


6 


4 









* The letters in the answers have been slightly altered firom those in the index in order to make them correspond with 
letters in the questions. 

I further desire to call attention to the important information obtained in answer to 
our second series of questions addressed to a large number of trades unions and similar 
associations representing the interests of workmen. 

We received answers from 57 associations, many of whom returned separate replies 
from their numerous branches in all parts of the United Kingdom, all fairly concurring 
in representing that from a workman s point of view a widespread depression of trade 
is at present most seriously affecting their interests, mainly in the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining employment or in the prevalence of short time, but partly also in an 
actual reduction of the rate of wages. 

(3.) In reference to the displacement of labour consequent upon the depression of 
agriculture and the action of foreign competition, and to the tables extracted from a 
paper read before the Statistical Society on the 18th May 1886 by Mr. Charles Booth, 
and quoted in the above report in proof of the contention that the labour so displaced 
has not been absorbed by the textile industries, I wish to add the following tables 
taken from the same paper, and showing further that but little absorption can have 
taken place into the iron and steel, or the coal, or the shipping trades. 



Pbr-cbntage of the whole Population employed in Metal-working in the Years — 







1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 












England and Wales 


3-5 


4-0 


41 


41 


•6 


— 






Scotland - 


3-0 


3-4 


4-7 


4-4 


1-4 


— 






Ireland • 


10 


10 


10 


1-0 


— 
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Pbr-cbntagb of the whole Population employed in Mining in the Years — 







1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 






England and Wales - 


4-0 


4-5 


4-5 


4-8 


•8 


— 






Scotland 


4-0 


4-5 


51 


5-0 


1-0 


— 






Ireland - - - 


0-4 


0-4 


0-3 


0-4 


— 


— 





Per-centagb of the whole Population employed in Shipbuilding in the Tears — 







1851. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 






England and Wales 


0-3 


0-4 


0-4 


0-5 


0-2 


— 






Scotland 


..o"*; 


0-7 


10 


11 


0-7 


— . 






Ireland 


0-1 


0-1 


3r 

01 


0-1 


— 


♦ 





(4.) In the statement in paragraph 42 that imports of the articles mentioned therein 
can only be advantageous on the condition that all the labour which could have 
produced them at home is fully employed in some equally profitable work I cannot 
fully concur, though undoubtedly any increase in the imports from foreign countries 
of articles which can be grown or produced at home must be balanced against labour 
displaced and capital rendered unprofitable in our own industries in consequence of such 
increase. 

(5.) I dissent from those portions of the report which appear to me to point to the 
influence of improved machinery as contracting the demand for labour, and to advocate 
legislation to check such effect, or which infer that it is the duty of the State to find 
employment for a rapidly increasing population, being of opinion that if employment 
fails through natural causes any apparent remedy must tend eventually to aggravate 
the evil. 

(6.) I object to protection, by which I understand the imposition of import duties 
for the purpose of assisting native industries against similar foreign industries with 
which they are in fair and natural competition, and to retaliation as remedies for the 
evils inflicted by foreign tariffs ; and, although the above-mentioned theories are nowhere 
specifically put forward, and, presumably, are not intended, to be* advocated, it appears 
to me, as I think it may to others, that they are clearly indicated in, or may be 
inferred from, certain portions of the report, especially from passages in paragraphs 
72, 73, 74, 75, 82, 124, and 144. 

(7.) I am strongly of opinion that it is absolutely necessary to check or neutralise 
the subsidising effects of preferential railway rates on foreign produce, of bounties, and 
of the protective tariffs of foreign countries, in order to obtain fair competition for our 
industries ; and with all the arguments and recommendations on these points I entirely 
agree. 

(8.) While unable to approve entirely of paragraph 138, I consider that a trading 
union with the colonies securing preferential treatment for British and Colonial manu- 
factures and food products, without interfering with perfect freedom as to the internal 
fiscal arrangements of the colonies or the United Kingdom is, for the reasons mentioned 
in the report, most desirable. But we should, I think, be going beyond our powers in 
making any distinct recommendation on a matter affecting the policy of self-governing 
colonies. 

DUNRAVEN, 
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We agree in the contention, in paragraphs 139-142 of the Eeport of the minority of 
the Commission, that it is desirable to contend by every practicable means against the 
difficulties thrown in the way of profitable production in this country by foreign 
bounties and tariffs ; and we concur in the general tenor of Mr. Jamieson*s remarks on 
this head in the 12th paragraph of his observations. 

Henry H. Gibes. 

G. ScLATEB Booth. 

I find myself unable to sign either of the above reports. 

In the first place, I cannot concur in the opinion set forth, rather by implication 
than in express terms, in paragraphs 1 to 47, that the evidence received was suitable 
and sufficient for the elucidation of the matter referred to us. Copious and valuable 
as that evidence in many respects was, yet in view of the nature and scope of the 
subject it appears to me to have been too fragmentary and restricted and quite 
inadequate to the full and satisfactory consideration of it. Thus upon so important 
a class of industries as those connected with the building trade there was no evidence 
taken ; the fishing industry was not dealt with at all ; and although a number of 
witnesses concurred in grievous complaints against the railway companies, we had not 
the advantage of learning from the railway interest their side of the question. Again, 
the evidence was, except in the case of some official witnesses, of a special and 
individual character, referring exclusively to particular industries, and sometimes 
little more than personal experience, of rather a narrow description. The official 
witnesses, indeed, dealing as they did with general statistics, covered a wider field than . 
the others ; but only one or two of them touched upon or suggested general causes of 
the state of things which their figures disclosed. 

In the second place, I concur in the opinion respecting the first of the above Eeports, 
which is expressed in the second of them, viz., that the extent and severity of the 
depression in trade and industry, and the consequent want of employment are not 
adequately recognised and set forth in it while neither of them appears to contain a 
sufficient exposition of the gravity and permanent character of the causes which are 
now operating to prevent the growth of the chief industries of the kingdom from 
keeping pace with that of the population. 

In the third place, it seems to me that in both of the Eeports an undue importance 
is attributed to causes of a minor, transient, or doubtful character ; while causes 
general, direct, and obvious are passed over altogether or referred to as of secondary 
importance. 

1. Taking the evidence, oral and written, as a whole, it would appear established — 

(a) that in the trade, and still more in the productive industries of the United 

Kingdom, there has existed for some^bime, and still exists, what may fairly be 
described as depression ; 

(b) that by this depression is meant a reduction, and, in some cases, an extinction 

of the profit of the capitalist or manufacturer or other organiser of labour, 
and a corresponding and consequent diminution of employment for the wage- 
earning classes ; 

(c) that meanwhile the amount of capital invested in trade and industry has been 

maintained, and the volume of trade greatly increased ; with this qualifica- 
tion, that the increasing tendency of foreign nations to effect their inter- 
changes direct has caused a falling off in the entrepdt trade of this country. 

2. The increase in the volume of business in the leading industries is abundantly ^ 
proved by the official figures submitted by the Assistant Secretary of the Board of i 
Trade. From these it appears that the average annual output of coal increased from 
103,000,000 tons in 1865-69 to 156,000,000 tons in 1880-84 ; the average annual 
production of pig-iron from 4,900,000 tons to 8,100,000 tons in the same period ; the 
raw cotton consumed has increased from 8,000,000 cwt. per annum in 1865-69 to 
13,200,000 cwt. per annum in 1880-84 ; while the amount received by railways for 
goods traffic has risen from 21,000,000Z. annually in the former to 37,000,000Z. annually 
in the latter period. 

3. But side by side with this increased production we are confronted with the fact 
that the sense of depression is greatest amongst the classes most directly concerned in 
production. The producers of coal and of iron, and the agriculturists as well as the 
manufacturers, complain that profits are reduced, that they are rapidly approaching 
the vanishing point, or that they have altogether disappeared. On the other hand, 
whilst the amount of labour employed in agriculture has greatly diminished during 
the years from 1874 to 1885, the number of persons employed ui textile industries 
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has not kept pace with the increase in population. The more extended use of machi- 
nery and other labour-saving appliances, which causes a displacement of labour and 
consequent distress among certain sections of the working classes, has not been 
remedied by a continuous expansion of agricultural and manufacturing industry. In 
r the coal trade men have been working, on an average, four days a week ; and ship- 
! building artizans have been employed in shifts during alternate weeks for wages so low 
that one witness said any further fall would make it better worth a man's while to be 
an unskilled labourer. In some districts considerable numbers of artisans and labourers 
are entirely unemployed, whilst a much larger number have only partial and inter- 
mittent work. As a consequence, not only have the actual earnings in the shape of 
wages been greatly diminished, but in some cases there has also been during the last 
two years a reduction in the rate of wages. The decrease in the number of marriages 
in proportion to population during the last year, as shown by the returns of the 
Eegistrar Q-eneral, and the increased ease with which recruits for the army have been 
obtained, are indicative of the distress which, aggravated as it was by the exceptional 
severity of last winter, has continued to a great extent ever since. This insufficiency 
of employment is the most serious feature of the present depression. 

4. It has, indeed, been sought to show by means of certain statistics that the existing 
state of things is one of satisfactory advance in respect both of profits and of employ- 
ment ; but the value of those statistics is too doubtful to admit of any safe deductions 
from them respecting the real condition of the industrial community. 

(1.) The increase in the income tax returns may, to a considerable extent, be 
ascribed to increased efficiency in the collection, and to the payment by many, 
traders as well as producers, of income tax in full of the demand where little 
or no income has been made. Again, the figures under Schedule B. are 
altogether misleading, the assessment being made upon no known principle, 
and apparently beyond defence even by the representatives of the Inland 
Revenue Department. 

(2.) The returns of poor law relief must be examined in the light of the growing 
stringency of administration and the enforcement of the workhouse test. 
This is easily recognisable in the increase of the numbers of indoor paupers, 
which is such that if anything like it were found in the outdoor lists the 
total numbers in receipt of relief would be far in excess of anything yet 
recorded. 

(3.) The increase in the deposits in the savings banks is quite compatible with an 
increase of distress among the working classes, and those deposits might have 
been less if the openings for remunerative employment of small amounts of 
capital were not so restricted. 

(4.) Finally, the bankruptcy return^ show a great diminution in insolvency as 
officially recognised, but, after all, only such as might have been foreseen 
from the character of the Bankruptcy Act of 1883. A similar reduction was 
observed after the passing of the Act of 1869. 

5. But allowing the utmost possible weight to these supposed indications of general 
improvement, the two great facts already mentioned still remain, viz., that the aggre- 
gate of commodities produced by the capital and labour of the United Kingdom 
continues to increase, and that at the same time the classes most directly concerned 
with the production of those commodities, whether as capitalists or workmen, are 
suflTering from reduction of profit and diminutioo or cessation of employment. The 
output of industry is greater, the reward of industry is less. The amount of wealth 
created is on the increase ; but the creators of that wealth obtain a smaller share of it. 
It is clear that of the proceeds of labour in these countries of late years a smaller pro- 
portion has fallen to the share of the producing classes than formerly ; the reward of 
capital and management being less, and the employment of labour not so full and 
continuous. 

Given such anomalous conditions, it can scarcely be matter of surprise that industry 
should languish, or that capital should be driven to seek investment and labour to seek 
employment abroad. 

If, then, any cause can be found which will account for these conditions, the same 
cause may be taken to explain the depression which is their natural consequence. But 
for an explanation of an effect so wide-spread and sustained it is reasonable to look for 
some genera] and permanent cause operating always and upon the whole industrial 
community. 

6. Fiom this point of view it is impossible to feel satisfied with various reasons 
suggested by different witnesses to account for their present experiences, or to accept 
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as adequate the minor and transient influences which appear to some suflSicient to 

explain the phenomena above pointed out. 

(a,) Among these minor and transient causes is one which arises from a change in 
the method of distribution of commodities, owing to the more direct and 
rapid communication between producers and consumers. The electric tele- 
graph and the increased rapidity of transport have tended to eliminate certain 
classes of middlemen ; and the stock once held by these persons becoming 
immediately available caused in some instances a temporary pressure upon 
the market. The effect of this, however, cannot have been considerable, and 
did not admit of repetition. 
(6.) Second in order among the suggested explanations is what is called " over pro- 
duction." It is not always easy to ascertain precisely the meaning attached 
to the term; but,, assuming it to signify "production of commodities in 
" excess of the amount of the income or earnings available for their purchase 
" in the home market or of the demand for their export at remunerative 
** prices," it must be recognised as, to some extent, a true element in the 
depression. The war of 1870-71, which in a great measure paralyzed the 
productive industry of Prance and Germany, correspondingly stimulated that 
of this coimtry by reason of the favourable opportunity afforded to British 
enterprise. Besides the incentive thus supplied, machinery was being made 
more perfect, new processes were lessening somewhat the cost of production, 
and the poww of production and transport steadily increased. But the extra 
foreign demand which arose during the war and continued for some time 
after it gradually but rapidly fell off, while the purchasing power of the home 
market was lessened by the diminution of the income of the agricultural 
classes throughout the kingdom, to which reference will be made hereafter. 
The effect of this was to bring about for a time a disproportion between pro- 
duction and demand, a disproportion which in some lines may, perhaps, still / 
be more or less felt. But this explanation is insufficient. A general over- / 
production is an impossibility; and an over-production in any particular \ 
direction must, in the nature of things, as soon as recognised, tend to correct 1 
itself. The unsatisfactory character of this explanation is seen also in the \ 
fact that those who put it forward are driven to bring in aid of it another \ 
influence, to which, indeed, some ascribe over-production itself, viz., the pro- 
tectionist policy of certain foreign countries, and the successful foreign 
competition thence resulting, 
(c.) Foreign competition and, as connected with it, foreign tariffs and bounties form 
the third cause to which the existing depression is in part attributed. But 
those who object to the increasing introduction of foreign productions as 
displacing home labour, appear to forget that the foreigners who send goods 
over here do not furnish them for gratuitous distribution, but only in con- 
sideration of other commodities which are either directly or indirectly the 
produce of home industry. 

That protective tariffs check imports is true. That is the object with 
which they are imposed ; and, so far, they are a barrier in the way of com- 
mercial intercourse, and, like every other impediment of the kind, may 
be recognised as aggravating depression of trade, li there were similar 
barriers on this side also the impediment to commerce would be doubled ; 
foreign goods now imported in exchange for home productions would be kept 
out, and exports also would in consequence be checked. There are those 
who say that protective duties here would benefit trade and industry ; but 
their speculations are more curious than convincing. 

Moreover, the effect of these foreign tariffs and bounties has been very 
much exaggerated. Mr. J. A. Crowe, Commercial Attach^ to the British 
Embassies and Legations in Europe, a gentleman of conspicuous ability and 
the widest information, testified that while the French shipping bounties had 
benefited the owners of ships it had not greatly increased French shipping, or 
enabled it to cut out the ships of other countries ; that it had not increased 
French shipbuilding at all, nor transferred any of the iron shipbuilding from 
this country to France ; and that, in his opinion, the money had been simply 
wasted. Again, the evidence showed that the heavy duty imposed upon 
cotton yams imported into Germany is a serious burden to the German 
manufacture of cotton velvet, so that whatever the spinners gain the weavers 
lose ; and that so far from benefiting Germany the protective duty is actually 
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injurious to German industry. It may be fairly said to result from the 
evidence that every one of these protective duties saddles' the community 
imposing it with unnecessary expenditure for the benefit of a particular 
interest. The effect of the continental sugar duties and bounties is to burden 
the continental communities for the benefit of the foreign manufactiu'e, and 
to furnish the consumers in these countries with sugar cheaper than the 
British manufacturer can supply. 

7. {a.) But all the above-mentioned minor causes of depression affect only particular 
interests ; there is another of a different and more general character wnich affects 
them all, viz., the fall in prices as measured in terms of gold. 

The following figures will illustrate this in the lower rate of increase in value as 
compared with the increase in quantities of both imports and exports. 

Comparing the period of 1865-69 with that of 1880-84, there was among the 
imports — 

(1) of raw cotton an increase in quantity of 39 per cent,, whilst the vahie decreased by 

27 ' 5 per cent. 

(2) of wool an increase of quantity of 104 per cent., but in value of only 67 per cent. 

(3) of wheat an increase in quantity of 93 per cent., but in value of only 65 per cent, 
and among exports — 

(4) of cotton yams an increase in quantity of 65 per cent., but in value of only 

3 • 5 per cent. 

(5) of cotton pieces, (plain) an increase in quantity of 76 per cent., but in value of 

only 9 per cent. 

(6) otpig iron an increase in quantity of 163 per cent., in value of 153 per cent. 

The above are taken by way of illustration ; but the same thing appears from the 
evidence of Sir J. Caird, who showed that whilst the fall in prices of all kinds of food 
down to 1885 was 25 per cent., the fall in iron, copper, lead, and coals was 35 per cent., 
in textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, wool, and silk) it was also 35 per cent., and in sundry 
materials, such as hides, leather, indigo, &c., it was 26 per cent. The meaning of all this 
is that the purchasing power of gold has for certain reasons materially advanced of late 
years. Into those reasons it is not necessary, and it would not be proper, to enter here, 
as the whole question of the currency has been referred to another body of Royal 
Commissioners selected on account of their special qualifications to deal with the 
matter. But it may be pointed out that one of the effects of the appreciation of the 
metal which is the medium of exchange and of legal payments is that those who enjoy 
fixed incomes payable in that metal, so far from having any ground of complaint, on 
the contrary profit by the corelative cheapness of other commodities. 

(6.) Another, and from the commercial standpoint a much more important, effect is 
the appearance of a falling market, which naturally tends to check speculation and 
imposes caution upon producers. So far, doubtless, and while the fall in prices is 
clearly continuing, there is here recognisable another true cause of industrial and 
commercial depression. But the effect of this, again, may easily be over-estimated, 
for in reality the alteration in the purchasing power of the legal tender metal is the 
same all round to those who use it only as a medium of exchange. Much of the 
disquietude which unquestionably prevails in commercial circles with regard to the 
fall in prices is due to the fact that most persons, including some professed economists, 
regard a sovereign not merely as a measure of gold, but also as a standard of value, 
and do not see that gold itself, though a convenient medium of exchange, is not any 
more than any other commodity an absolute standard of value. 

8. Regarding, therefore, the matters above mentioned as only minor, transient, or 
doubtful causes of the admitted depression, it remains to inquire whether the evidence 
submitted to us divulged any other cause, general, direct, and permanent, and of such 
a nature as to account sufficiently for the ascertained state of things. I am of opinion 
that such a cause is to be found manifesting itself more or less throughout the 
evidence, that its effects may be traced through the whole industrial system, but that 
its operation is more clearly recognisable where it is strongest, and that it is strongest 
where it is most direct. It is more direct in the industries of production than in the 
industries of distribution, and among the industries of production it is more obvious in 
those which are primary or fundamental than in those which are less so. 

(a.) And first of agriculture. This primary industry, the most important in the 
kingdom, not only on account of its nature but by reason also of the numbers engaged 
in it and dependent upon it for subsistence, has reached a state approaching somethmg 
like collapse. The loss in the value of crops alone is estimated by Sir J. Caird at 
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nearly 10,(XX),(XX)Z. a year for the last 10 years. The per-cehtage of the population 
employed in agriculture has diminished during the last 30 years by more than 7 per 
cent, in Ireland, more than 8 per cent, in Scotland, and more than 9 per cent, in 
England. With the decrease of the labour employed upon the land there would 
appear to be also a diminution in the productive capacity of the land itself. The 
•quantity of agricultural produce raised has decreased during the last 10 years, and 
with it the purchasing power of the agricultural classes. This contraction in the 
quantity and exchangeable value of the products which the agricultural classes have to 
oflfer for the commodities they require to purchase is certainly to be ascribed in part 
to bad seasons through a number of years ; but a more potent element of disturbance 
is to be found in the competition of the produce of other soils, which can he cultivated 
under more favourable conditions tJian those which affect our own. 

It was stated to us by a competent witness that, speaking generally, there is scarcely 
a farmer in this country who, by reason of the reduction in the value of animals and 
stock in general is not, taking his capital into account, 40 per cent, poorer than he was 
12 years ago. At present, as we were told, the tenants are not making anything, but 
are losing. The capital of the farmer is gradually going from him, his stock, cattle, 
and horses diminishing, and the cultivation of the land deteriorating. A Northumber- 
land witness states that where tenants under a lease have been compelled to pay the 
full rent during the last eight or nine years they are in the way of being ruined. It 
appears established that, speaking generally, the tenant has for the last few years been 
paying a portion at least of the rent out of capital, and during the last year from 
15 to 20 per cent. In some parts of the country the rents of the last two years have 
been paid entirely out of capital. Another witness declared that if the present system 
continues, and farmers pay rent for another three or four years out of capital, their 
capital will be gone altogether. 

It thus plainly appears that the charge which is levied upon agricultural industry in 
Great Britain is so heavy that farming cannot any longer be carried on at a profit, 
and the capital of the farmer is being eaten up in rent. 

But in Ireland the state of things is even worse; for in that country where 
agriculture is the only great industry, the whole community being in fact dependent 
upon it, the depression of agriculture is specially severe. And as the majority of the 
small farmers in Ireland cannot be said to farm for profit, but only for bare subsistence, 
the depression is far more keenly felt among that class than in the coiAsponding 
class in Great Brifadn. It is natural, too, that the efieicts of agricultural depression 
should be more disastrous there than in this country, because the rents in Ireland are 
higher than here, that is, they represent a larger proportion of the produce of the 
farms. 

On the subject of the agricultural depression in Ireland, the evidence of Mr. Murrough 
O'Brien is singularly authoritative and valuable. That gentleman pointed out, among 
other things, that the tenure of land in Ireland being, even under the Act of 1881, only 
for 15 years, is not such as to induce a reasonable man to embark capital in improve- 
ments ; that the present tenure induces bad cultivation ; and that an improved tenure 
might be expected to secure improved cultivation and a larger investment of capital for 
the purpose. Moreover, in Ireland, owing to the emigration of a large portion of the 
able-bodied labouring population, the quality of the labour available for agriculture has 
deteriorated ; and at the same time capital has been drained out of the country, not 
only by the undue pressure of Imperial taxation, but also by means of rents paid to 
absentees and of mortgages held in England. 

It thus appears that in both portions of the United Kingdom so heavy a burden is 
placed upon the agricultural industry in the shape of the charge for the use of land 
that the profits of industry are rapidly disappearing and the capital of the farmers 
is being absorbed in rent. 

(6.) The second of the great industries of production in which the general cause of 
depression above referred to is most noticeable as being direct in its operation is that 
of mining. Here from the same cause we find a similar effect. As the rents of farms 
in agricultural districts have absorbed the profits of industry, so in the mining districts 
the dead rents, the way-leave rents, royalties, and similar charges payable to the land- 
owners place upon industry an undjie and increasing burden. 

The evidence from Durham showed that with a reduced output there is a lower price 
obtained for coal, and that while the workmen obtain lower wages, and the employer 
little or no profit, the burden of royalties is greater. The royalty in that country, 
being recoverable at so much a ton, irrespective of price, bears a higher proportion to 
the selling price now that coal is cheap than it did when prices were higher. Again, 
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the dead rents which merge in the royalties operate in such a manner as practically^ 
to compel a lessee who has sunk a large capital in meeting such charges to continue 
his unfortunate undertaking. Upon this and a number of other points I crave leave 
to refer to the draft of observations on .the evidence which is printed in the Appendix 
to this Report (page 91). 

The higher charges of the nature here referred to which are in force in this country" 
enable foreign competitors to take orders which would otherwise come here. 

In the iron industry similar symptoms are traceable to the same cause. The iron 
used on^ the east coast being produced from ore obtained from Spain, where the royalty 
is only Sd. on the ton of ore, costs in royalty only 1^. 4d. the ton of pig — taking two 
tons of ore for one ton of pig — against a charge of 5^. Id. on the ton of pig produced on 
the west coast where the British ore is under a royalty of about half-a-crown a ton. 
It was given in evidence that in the Barrow district the royalties have increased in spite 
of the decrease in the price of iron. 

It was further shown that out of 32«., the price (in January last) of a ton of pig iron 
in the Cleveland district, after payment of 7«. to the railway companies for conveyance 
of minerals, 20s. for labour, and 2s. for stores, local taxation, &c., the whole of the Ss. 
remaining went to the landowner as royalty. 

In respect of iron, as in respect of coal, the British producer is shown to be handi- 
capped to the extent pf the difference between the foreign and home royalties ; and it 
can therefore scarcely be a matter of marvel that there should be a relative decline in 
the industry as compared with that of other countries, and especially of the United 
States and Germany. 

(c.) Coming now to the third great division of the industries of production, viz.,, 
those carried on in great industrial and manufacturing centimes, Ve find the same 
symptoms and the operation of the same cause. And with regard to manufactures, 
one aspect of the foreign trade returns is deserving of close attention. They show not 
only that between the periods of 1865-69 and 1880-84 the increase of exports was not so* 
great as that of imports, but also — and this is more important — that the imports of 
manufactured goods have increased by more than 100 per cent., whilst the imports of 
raw material for manufacture here have increased only 8 or 9 per cent. It is true that 
a greater fall has taken place in the prices of raw material than in the prices of manu- 
factured ^rticles, a fact which may in some degree account for the phenomenon ; but 
it is equSiy beyond question that there is a marked tendency in the imports towards a 
more fully manufactured article, and in the exports, a tendency towards a less manu- 
factured article. 

What are the circumstances under which manufacturing industry is carried on in 
this country in respect of the use of land ? With the falling in of leases, so much 
higher a ground rent is charged, that even with an increase of business there is less 
profit. Not only in London does the amount paid for the occupation of ground bear a 
higher proportion to the profits of trade than it formerly did, but in Birmingham too,, 
where trade prices have been lowered, profit reduced, and wages are less, and where 
there are large numbers of persons vainly seeking employment, the price which has to 
be paid for the use of land has increased. The evidence on this point from Sheffield, 
again, was of the clearest; and it was shown that in Jarrow, which the shipbuilding 
industry may be said to have created, the landowners draw from the earnings of the 
industrial classes an immense income in consideration of the occupation of ground, the 
improvement in the value of which is in no way attributable to them. And so of other 
places. With regard to these charges, also, I desire to refer for further detail to the 
draft of observations which appears in the Appendix. 

As in the agricultural and mining districts, so in the industrial and manufacturing 
centres, the amounts which have to be paid for the use of land constitute a burden 
upon industry which is constantly becoming heavier both absolutely and relatively. 

9. It iriust further be borne in mind that all these charges whether levied under the 
name of rent, or of ground rent, or of royalty, are measured in terms of gold and pay- 
able in that metal. The appreciation of gold aggravates the burden of them ; for tne 
farmer has to give more quarters of wheat, the Sheffield manufacturer more of his files, 
the miner more tons of coal or iron in discharge of his obligation to the owner of the 
soil than were in the contemplation of either lessor or lessee at the date of the lease. 

10. It thus appears that over the entire country there is a cause at work, general, 
permanent, and far-reaching, affecting every branch of industry, in mine, and farm, 
and factory, the effects of which are traceable in the languishing condition of the agri- 
cultural, and the mining, and the manufacturing interests. That cause is the fact 
that under the existing land system the owners of the soil are able to obtain, and do 
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exact, so large a proportion of the proceeds of the industry of the United Kingdom 
that the remainder is insufficient to secure adequate remuneration to the industrial 
classes, either in the shape of wages to operatives, or reasonable profit to the 
organizers of labour, the employers, or capitalists. 

During the course of the inquiry a number of sug gestions upon minor matters were 
submitted by different witnesses ; but with regard to most of them the evidence was 
too indefinite to furnish ground for any specific recommendations. It can, however, 
scarcely be doubted that the operation of the Limited Liability Acts has tended to 
create a class of ** promoters '* whose interest lies rather in the creation of an industrial 
undertaking than in its permanent soundness, and that the evils thence resulting justify 
the recommendation of legislative provisions of a more stringent character than those 
now in force for regulating the appointment of directors, the subscription of nominal^ 
and the raising of loan capital, the furnishing and auditing; of accounts, and the winding^ 
up of insolvent companies in bankruptcy rather than in Chancery. 

All which I humbly submit^for Your Majesty's most gracious consideration. 

ARTHUR O'CONNOR 
22 December 1886. 
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Mr. W. Pearce, M.P. 

Mr. G. H. Murray, Secretary. 

Mr. T. H. Elliott, Assistant Secretary. 



Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., examined. 



14.256. {Chairman.) I think you and the other 
gentlemen come here to represent the Paper Makers' 
Association ? — Yes. 

14.257. Perhaps you would just tell the Commission 
generally what is the business of that association ? — 
The Paper Makers' Association has been in existence 
now for a considerable number of years, and its 
principal occupation has been taking up any matters 
of public importance with regard to which it was 
necessary that the trade should be brought in contact 
with Her Majesty's Government. That has been the 
main object of the association. 

14.258. Was that association founded before the 
repeal of the paper duty ? — There was a Paper 
Makers' Club founded before that time, but the 
Paper Makers' Association was founded subsequently. 

14.259. Then you do not compare the state of 
things before the repeal of the duty with that which 
exists now ? — ^No ; that is not my object at all. 

14.260. Will you mention what proportion of your 
great trade finds its market at home and in foreign 
countries respectively ? — I am afraid that I am 
hardly in a position to give statistical details. I have 
not taken any very great interest in the trade now 
for some little time, but Mr. Chater will be better 
able to supply statistical facts than 1 am. 

14.261. I presume you are acquainted generally 
with the answers that we were given to our questions 
in the paper signed by Mr. McCaul, the secretary of 
the association ? — Yes, I am. 

14.262. Are there any points in those answers to 
which you would like to draw the attention of the 
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Commission ? — The principal point to which I should Mr. .7. Evans, 
like to draw the attention of the Commission is this, ^ »» - 

that our system of free trade is gradually acting so as 
to increase protection abroad, and to render that pro- 
tection not simply defensive to those foreign countries, 
but really to give them the power of aggi'ession 
here. If the Commission would like me to express 
what my views are upon the subject, I should like to 
give .some idea of what the condition of trade has 
been since the time when paper duties were repealed. 
At the time when the paper duties were repealed 
there were heavy export duties upon paper-making 
materials in, I may say, every foreign country without 
exception ; and the result of those export duties was 
to maintain within the countries where they were 
levied the price of the paper-making material below 
what it was in this country ; for the American pur- 
chasers had free access here, and if they purchased 
abroad they had to pay the export duty, and the 
consequence was that the price of rags abroad, with 
the export duties added, was practically the same as 
the price of rags here, where there were no export 
duties; so that if there was a duty of 7/. a ton 
upon rags in a given country, the rags within that 
country were 71. a ton cheaper than they were here. 
That of course acted as a direct bounty on the export 
of paper, because the materials were artificially 
cheapened, so that the manufacturers in those pro- 
tected countries were able to export their paper at a 
profit. Since that time, and in a great measure owing 
to the exertions of the Paper Makers' Association, the 
duties have been either diminished or abolished. In 
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a very few cases they have been abolished, but they 
still exist to a considerable extent. In Austria, I 
think, at the present time the duty is equivalent to 
4/. a ton upon rags. 

14.263. As it takes from I J ton to 1^ ton of rags 
to produce a ton of paper, that is equivalent to a pro- 
tective bounty of from 5/. to 6/. per ton, being some- 
thing over ^d. per pound upon the paper ; and, as a 
consequence, we have writing papers and fine papei*8 
brought in here from Austria at prices with which it 
is almost impossible to compete. But owing to the 
increase in chemical knowledge, and to the investi- 
gation of some of the English paper manufacturers, 
we have of late years been able to materially alter the 
character of the fibres from which paper is made. 
The use of esparto, a kind of grass grown largely in 
Northern Africa and Spain, has increased, in fact, I 
may say, has been introduced, and the use of wood 
has also come in, and, as a consequence, the materials 
for the manufacture of paper are far more abundant 
than they were at the time when the paper duties 
were repealed. In order to meet the foreign com- 
petition, the great question with the English manu- 
facturers was how to cheapen their production ; and, 
partly owing to the increased demand, owing to the 
abolition of the duty, and partly owing to the desire to 
reduce cost, most of the paper mills increased their power 
of production very largely ; and, as a consequence, by 
increasing the production they were enabled to reduce 
their standing charges, and so reduce the general cost 
of the manufacture, which to some extent for a time 
enabled them to compete with foreign countries. But 
of late years foreign manufacturers have been going 
upon the same tack, and have largely increased their 
mills ; and now I think that on the whole the pro- 
duction is in excess of the demand, and the great 
question that one has to consider is the way in which 
one can dispose of the surplus products, that is to say, 
the excess of our manufactures over what would be 
the ordinary demand in order to keep a mill cheaply 
employed. K we attempt to export our surplus 
products to any continental country, or to the United 
States of America, we are met with heavy duties ; 
whereas the continental manufacturers have here a 
ready market for all their surplus products, and those 
surplus products are sold below the ordinary rate 
which is maintained within the protected counti'ies ; 
and one industry after another in this country is 
gradually being called upon to compete, not with 
articles made in the ordinary course of trade, but with 
the articles that are in excess, that is to say, with the 
articles of surplus production, which the manufacturers 
can afford to sell somewhat below the ordinary cost 
of their production, and yet realise a profit. It is in 
that manner, I think, that the system which has been 
adopted of admitting all foreign productions here duty- 
free, while our productions are carefully excluded from 
all foreign markets, has now begun to tell most dele- 
teriously upon our English paper manufacture. 

14.264. Is there a large import of foreign paper 
into this country ? — ^A very * large import. You will 
hear that there are special rates by railway in some 
foreign countries, which tell upon the paper exported 
to this country. 

14,2tl5. The production of paper all over the world 
has very lai'gely increased of late years, has it not ? — 
Enormously. 

14,266. Do you consider that we have our fair 
share of that increase ? — 1 think that in all probability 
our manufacture has increased more in proportion than 
that of any other country. May I add that there is 
another matter which has, I think, tended to injure 
the trade, namely, that at the time when the demand 
for paper had so largely increased and the manufacture 
was fairly profitable, a great number of limited liability 
companies were started, and the production was very 
greatly increased. Many of those companies failed, 
but their stock, their machinery, and their plant were 
taken over by fresh companies at something like one 
third in money cost of what the original cost was ; 
so that the competition was carried on under very 



unfavourable circumstances for those who had con- 
tinued to pay the full price, or continued to value 
their machmery at the full original value. 

14.267. Have any of those companies failed or been 
abandoned ? — A large number. I am not prepared to 
say how many, but Mr. Chater, who knows more on 
the subject than I do, will be able to answer the 
question more specifically. 

14.268. The first effect of the alteration to which 
you have drawn our attention, namely, the repeal of 
the duty on paper while the export duty was kept up 
upon rags, was fb induce and in fact to compel our 
paper makers to look out for new materials and new 
substances? — Partly that, and partly to encourage 
them to increase their production in order still to 
reduce the cost of production. But I may point out 
that the immediate result of the repeal of the paper 
duty while those export duties still remained on rags 
was the extinction of most of the small mills through- 
out the country. Ton may go along many streams, 
and find mill after mill which has been ruined and has 
ceased to work. On the Chess, for instance, there are 
some three or four mills that have ceased working. 
I think that those country mills which in former times 
were growing to be so prosperous have as a rule found 
it impossible to carry on their business. 

14.269. Was that in consequence of the direct com- 
petition of the foreigner, or was it in consequence of 
the competition of the larger manufacturers in this 
country ? — I think it was probably a little of both. The 
competition of the foreigner compelled the larger manu- 
facturers to increase their production, and then what 
may be termed lateral pressure was turned upon the 
smaller makers, and gradually squeezed them out. 

14.270. That is to say, the demand for paper having 
become rather slack, the large manufacturer, who could 
invest a large capital and work with all the improve- 
ments of modern science, had an advantage over the 
smaller man ? — Yes, as he naturally would. 

14.271. Was there anything very difierent in that 
from what has taken place in other branches of in- 
dustry, like cotton-spinning or weaving, or anything 
else, that used to be done in small establishments, and 
now is concentrated in large ones ? — No, I do not 
think there was, but of late yeai-e the conditions have 
been altered. As I was pointing out we now are 
suffering from having to contend with the surplus 
manufactures produced abroad and sold here at un- 
naturally low prices. 

14.272. There is, in laet, a gi-eat over-production of 
paper throughout the world .^ — I think thei*e must 
be. 

14.273. What is the remedy for that state of things 
to which you would look ? — That is a very difficult 
question to answer. My own impression, speaking 
privately, not as chairman of the association because 
it is not a matter which has been by them discussed, 
is that the country requires what would pi'actically 
be free trade, and that we adopted a wrong system for 
obtaining it ; instead of obtaining free trade we have 
encouraged protection abroad by every means in our 
power, and it appears to me that that is the thing that 
we have to fear. How far we are able to retrace our 
steps is a matter for a wiser head than mine. But it 
does appear to me that if we could get to an under- 
standing with a few countries on the Continent that 
we would give them free trade in exchange for free 
trade on their part with us, we might very fairly say 
to other countries, unless you give us the same 
privileges we shall put on corresponding duties to 
those which you put on our products, and not allow 
you under the name of protection to yourselves 
gradually to destroy oui* industries in Britain. 

14.274. Do you believe that it would be for the 
advantage of our manufacturei-s that they should have 
a protective duty, or any duty at all, upon foreign 
paper? — ^I would not call it a protective duty. I 
should merely put it that there should be an equivalent 
duty upon the surplus products which are being 
brought here to that levied on paper in the exporting 
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country. Of course we shall be told that this is 
against the advantage of the consumer. I am quite 
willing to admit that it is so. But I also know, — ^and 
here again I am speaking individually, — that in a great 
many cases the consumer anil the producer are one 
and the same, and that it is no advantage to a man to 
say, you shall have something in your right hand 
which I take away from your left. 

14.275. We are often told that it would be an 
advantage to this country to put on duties in order to 
compel foreign countries to treat us with the liberality 
with which we would willingly treat them. That may 
or may not be a salutary policy, but what I want to 
know is, that, supposing that that failed, and that 
foreign countries were not in that way to be induced 
to give up their system, do you believe that the trade 
in this country would be benefited by the imposition 
of a duty on foreign articles, which duty should be 
maintained permanently ? — So long as any protective 
duty abroad acts as a bounty on the exportation of 
goods that are sent to this country, I think that 
the trade here would be benefited by a corresponding 
duty being placed on foreign goods coming here, so as 
to neutralise the bounty, for to my mind it is im- 
possible for any trade to compete permanently with 
articles which are brought into competition with it 
under a bounty system. 

14.276. {Mr. Sclater- Booth.) Supposing that an 
equivalent were charged upon foreign products to 
meet the bounty or the protective duty which foreign 
production enjoys, you would have it in the form of an 
import duty into this country, of course ? — I would 
have it as an import duty into this country. 1 may 
venture to point out that at the present time we not 
only receive goods free, but we actually give the 
foreigner some advantages by not charging him any- 
thing whatever for goods that pass through the 
customs, as we charge no registration fee. The 
cost of the Custom House, if I remember rightly, is 
something like 1,600,000/. a year, and I think that the 
whole of that 1,600,000/. a year is deducted from 
the duties which are received on dutiable articles ; it 
would be to my mind a far fairer system that every- 
tiling which necessitated the existence of the Custom 
House, and which called the Custom House into 
operation, should pay pro raid for the expenses of the 
Custom House. 

14.277. When you say pro ratd^ that might be 
rather difficult to say that everything that comes 
through the Customs should pay some recognised but 
at the same time very low figure; have you ever 
thought what kind of sum of money might be raised 
in that way ? — ^What occured to me was this, that the 
fairest system would be to have a compound registra- 
tion fee, partly ad valorem and partly according to 
weight, say a few shillings in the hundred pounds of 
value, and a few pence on every ton, so as to make 
the registration fee a compound between value and 
weight, because both weight and value give trouble 
to the Custom House. 

14.278. This, of course, does not come under the 
term of retaliatory duty that you are speaking of ; it 
would be a certain mode ot i-aising revenue upon 
articles imported into this country ? — Yes. 

14.279. What I was going upon was this, there is 
no competition with your trade, I presume, except 
from the continent of Europe ; there is none from the 
Colonies or India ? — There is none at present from 
the Colonies or from India, but in India mills have 
been started which have materially affected our 
exports to that country, and in the Colonies also 
mills have been started of late years, and naturally 
they have interfered to some extent. 

14.280. If there should be a manufacture of paper 
started in India, and paper were sent to this country, 
it would practically be a benefit to India to the extent 
of tlw3 difference between the silver cost of production 
there, and the gold cost of sale in this country, would 
it not ? — I think there are several mills started, but 
at present all their production is wanted for home 
demand, and the freight from India of coarse would 
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tell considerably, against their being able to export ^r. J.Evans, 
paper to this country. ' 

14.281. {Mr. Aird.) You stated, did you not, in 
reply to the noble Chairman, that you considered that 
the English manufacturers have had their full share 
of the increase that has taken place in the paper trade 
of late years? — I think that the English manufac- 
turers have increased their powers of production in 
a more notable degree than the continental manu- 
facturers. 

14.282. Then they suffer really because the price 
obtained for their manufacture is materially lessened 
through foreign competition ? — So far as the bulk is 
concerned, the paper manufacture has now attained 
dimensions very much larger than it has ever reached 
at former periods in its history ; but, so far as re- 
muneration is concerned, and so far as profits are 
concerned, I believe they never were at a lower stt^e. 

14.283. The profits of the manufacturers having 
suffered, can you give me any reason why the Associa- 
tion of Paper Manufacturers have not themselves 
considered the question of remedy ? — We considered 
it so far as lay with us when we received the questions 
from this Commission, but as a body it has been the 
principle of the association not to interfere with the 
matter of price. 

14.284. In reply to a question put to you by the 
noble Chairman, I understood you to say that the 
association had not considered the question of remedies, 
and therefore you expressed only your individual 
opinion ? — I say, as a matter of practical working, it 
is very hard to get a unanimous opinion from any 
largo association. We have not had any very numerous 
attendances even at the committee, so that I preferred 
giving the opinion that I did ; that is to say, giving 
it rather in my own individual capacity than as being 
the unanimous opinion of the association. 

14.285. Does not it appear that those who are 
dependent upon this industry, and who pass their life 
in it, might themselves form a better opinion as to the 
remedies than gentlemen who are not so well able to 
deal with the individual merits of particular trades ? 
— I am afraid I do not quite understand the question. 
I have been a paper manufacturer for 46 years, and 
have taken a very warm interest in the welfare of 
the trade. 

14.286. Do not you think that, having that warm 
interest in the welfare of the trade, that would be a 
responsibility which might be fairly met by the paper 
manufacturers that they should themselves as a body 
consider and determine that which is ref^rded as so 
desirable in the interests of the business ? — I think it 
would be very well if it could be arranged, that any- 
thing of the kind could take place ; but we have in our 
body a vast variety of political opinion, and certainly 
in some cases there appears to be a view that any 
question relating to free trade is beyond the bounds 
of discussion, and that it is a kind of deity which has 
been set up, and no blasphemy must be heard against 
it. That being the feeling with a certain number, of 
course there is a difficulty in getting any general 
consensus of opinion. 

14.287. With regard to the sales of the material 
made by paper manu&cturers, who are the purchasers, 
are they merchants or what? — There are a certain 
number of distributors of paper known as wholesale 
stationers, who supply the publishers and the retail 
stationers, and, in the case of a great many news- 
papers, the paper manufacturers supply direct without 
any intermediary. 

14.288. Do those who purchase the English manu- 
factured paper also buy foreign produced paper ?-r— 
They do, and sometimes without knowing it. T 
believe I am right in saying that a considerable amount 
of the paper supplied to Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office is of foreign manufacture. 

14.289. Do you think that the paper trade at all 
suffers from the introduction of the intermediary 
agents ? — I do not think it does. I am perhaps not 
properly qualified to speak in a perfectly disinterested 
manner, because the firm of which until lately I >vas 
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a member were not only manufacturers, but also 
wholesale stationers. 

14.290. {Mr. Dale.) Is not the only form in which 
those foreign countries are protected in their paper 
industry, their being able to obtain their rags at such 
a lower price as may result from those rags having aa 
export duty imposed upon them ? — ^The protection is 
rather of this kind, that in consequence of the manu- 
facturers both in Britain and abroad now to a great 
extent relying upon a sale for what are termed their 
surplus products, the fact that the surplus products of 
continental countries are being admitted freely into this 
market while ours are rigidly excluded abroad acts as 
an aggressive protection, and exposes us to an unfair 
system of competition. 

14.291. Do you contemplate giving us any statistics 
showing the quantity of paper made in England, the 
quantity of paper consumed in England, and the 
destination of the paper which is made ? — I am afraid 
that as there is no excise duty on paper it is very 
difficult indeed to obtain any accurate statistics. 
Mr. Chater, who will follow me, will be able, 1 think, 
to supply some information as to the amount of paper 
that is produced, but how far he will be able to give 
you the particular destination of that paper I am not 
able to say. The Board of Trade returns, although 
very carefully made up, are of coui*se dependent upon 
the particulars that are furnished to the Board, 
and I am inclined to think that under the dilferent 
headings there are other qualities of paper in a great 
many cases than those which at first sight would 
appear to be intended to be under those heads. 

14.292. Of course you will see that it would be 
very helpful to us, in estimating the value of your 
evidence, to know how far as a matter of fact the 
English consumption of paper exceeds the English 
production of paper ? — I am inclined to think that 
approximately the English consumption and English 
production are very much on a level. We export a 
certain amount of paper to our colonies, and a certain 
amount to continental countries, but generally speak- 
ing what we export is of higher quality than what we 
import; but Mr. Chater will probably be able to give 
you better particulars under this head than 1 can. 

14.293. (Mr. Ecroyd.) You mentioned the efiect of 
the foreign export duty which was maintained by 
continental countries upon rags as constituting a 
bounty to their own producers ; was it not the fact that 
at the same time their producers were also largely 
protected by import duties ? — They were, and had 
been for years. 

14.294. But there was a double advantage enjoyed 
by them; first, the protection against the exports 
of raw material ; and, secondly, in addition, the pro- 
tection against the imported foreign manufactures? 
— Exactly so ; that was the case ; but what I wish to 
point out now is tliat protection has got into that state 
that it amounts to an actual bounty, and enables 
foreign countries to be aggressive instead of being 
merely protective. 

14.295. There is a very large question whether it 
is not the universal effect of protective duties to 
afford an indirect bounty; but what I was rather 
anxious to clear up was this : you spoke of the export 
duties on rags having been very considerably 
diminished, and in some cases abolished ; and 1 think 
the import duties on paper admitted to this country 
have also been abolished ? — Yes. 

14.296. Has there been any reduction in the import 
duties levied by foreign countries ? — £ am not prepared 
to say. 1 think there has been some slight reduction 

n Belgium and in some other countries. 

14.297. Has there been any increase in the other 
countries on the continent ? — I think thore has been 
an increase in the United States and in Germany. 

14.298. You have told us that you believe that we 
may assume that the productive power of this country 
is about on a par with its consumption ? — I think so. 
I will not speak with great confidence upon the point, 
but that is mj impression. 



14.299. You said, I think, in answer to the noble 
Chairman, that you believed that the English paper 
manufacturei-s have obtained a feir share of the 
increased work of the world ? — I said that I thought 
the manufacture had increased in this country fully as 
much as it had in any other country. 

14.300. What I want to know is : We know that 
there is a vast consumption of paper in England, — a 
consumption of paper much larger in proportion to 
the population than in any country in the world, 
unless it be the United States ; do we get, however, 
our fair share of the international trade ? — 1 do not 
think we do. I think we are shut out fix)m the con- 
tinental markets in a manner which not only is pre- 
judicial to us, and prevents us from obtaining access 
to those markets, but is advantageous to them as 
giving them an unfair access here. 

14.301. Then you believe that the effect of the 
protective system which is practised by the continental 
nations has been, in fact, to obtain for them a larger 
share of the international trade than that which we 
obtain under that system ? — I think so ; that is to say, 
so far as the paper trade is concerned. 

14.302. Then what would you believe would be 
the effect of an import duty upon paper with 
reference to the price in this country ? — That of 
course, would depend a great deal upon the amount 
of the import duty ; but, no doubt, the import duty 
on foreign paper coming to this country would have a 
tendency to raise the price of paper here, inasmuch 
as the price of paper at the present time is kept down 
below what one must regard as the normal level in 
consequence of foreign competition, which competition 
takes place under unfairly advantageous circum- 
stances. 

14.303. No doubt import duties are supposed to 
raise the price of the manufacture in the country which 
levies them ; but as it is your experience that foreigners 
under the protective system are able to export their 
paper here, and to obtain a larger share of the inter- 
national trade than we do, it would really appear that 
the effect of a protective duty cannot be to raise the 
cost of production as compared with the cost in 
this country ? — That depends entirely upon the pro- 
portion of protection which those countries demand. 
If the production is in excess of the demand, they 
may export to a considerable extent at a lower rate 
than what they are selling at in those countries, and 
yet be able to maintain a profit and get a considerable 
amount of international trade. 

14.304. Is the general price of paper of ordinary 
quality higher in Germany or Austria or the United 
States than it b here ? — I believe so ; and I believe 
you will hear it confirmed that in Germany at the 
present time the paper which is being sold in Berlin 
at 3^. a pound is exported at the rate of 2d. a pound 
to England, and has a preferential railway rate granted 
to it into the bargain. 

14.305. What is the quality of the paper which 
is chiefly imported into England? — That would be 
perhaps worth 2\d. or 2\d.^ say, for common news- 
papers. 

14.306. Do you know whether the ])rice of paper 
in Germany or Austria is higher than the price of the 
same paper in England by the amount of import duty 
which those countries levy ? — I have hardly sufficient 
knowledge of the prices. Mr. Barlow, who is here, 
has lately been abroad investigating some of the con- 
ditions of the mills, and he will be able to give better 
evidence on that point than I can. 

14.307. You have spoken of some competition in 
India ; but in India there is no import duty levied on 
paper, is there ? — ^No, there is not. 

14.308. Therefore the indirect bounty created by 
protective duty does not exist in India ? — India does 
not export, and is not likely to do so. 

14.309. But an indirect bounty created by an 
import duty of that kind would not exist in India ? — 
No. 

14.310. And it could not be the subject of com- 
plaint ? — ^No. 
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14,31 !• Are jou subject in this country to the 
provisions of the Factory Act in your trade? — ^We 
are. 

14.312. Do you know whether in India your com- 
petitors are subject to anything like the regulations 
of our Factory Act ? — I am not aware how far any 
Factory Act may affect our competitors in India. 

14.313. Do you think it important that whatever 
restrictions upon the hours and conditions of labour 
may be considered necessary in this country for the 
health and well-being of the population should also 
be enforced in India? — I think so. Assuming they 
are necessary in this country they would naturally be 
necessary there. 

14.314. And that such enforcement would be only 
just to protect the various manufactures in this 
country which have to compete with India ? — Quite 
so. 

14.315. If, as you say, the depressed condition, as 
regarded from the point of view of the ^pitalist, is 
such that a large business is done, but thaFthe prices 
are unprofitable, capital may, suffer in that way for 
some length of time without labour coming to feel the 
full effect of it ; has it been so in your case ? — There 
has not been a corresponding dimmution in wages to 
the diminution in profits. 

14.316. That is the general testimony, I think, in 
all trades ; but in your opinion is it possible that this 
can be a permanent state of things, and that capital 
can continue to conduct those large operations without 
profit, and still to pay this full remuneration to 
labour ? — Put in that way I think it is evident on the 
face of it that it is impossible. 

14.317. Then you believe that the present state of 
things is a transition state ? — I hope it is. 

14.318. You think that it will soon recover, but in 
the meantime the capitalists bear the chief share of 
the loss ? — That is so. To a certain extent 1 think 
the rate of wages has been reduced, and they are not 
so inflated as they were. The wages that we paid in 
some districts were materially affected by the ship- 
building industry at one time being in a state of 
inflation, and contracts being taken against time, and 
enormous wages being paid, which diverted the 
ordinary labour from the paper manufactories in the 
neighbourhood, and entailed the necessity of raising 
the wages in order to keep the labourers to the paper 
manufacture. 

14.319. (Mr. Jackson,) Is there any special con- 
nection between the paper labour and shipbuilding ? 
— In a great many cases paper is made in places in 
the neighbourhood of ports or on a river side, as much 
of our material now comes from abroad. The esparto, 
which is one of the principal materials for the manu- 
facture of paper, is brou;2ht in great quantities to 
Newcastle and Sunderland and to some other ports, and 
as a consequence the paper-makers have settled in the 
neighbourhood of the ports to which this material 
comes. 

14.320. (Mr. Ecroyd,) If the present depression of 
trade should prove not temporary but permanent, do 
you believe that a considerable reduction in wages 
and in the employment of labour must take place ? — 
I think either a' considerable reduction in the wages 
of labour must take place, or the number of concerns 
now in operation must be reduced. 

14.321. In any case the amount of money paid for 
English labour must be reduced? — I think so. 

14.322. Either by the reduction of the rate of 
wages, or by the displacement of the labour employed ? 
— I think it must be so. 

14.323. You have told us that there is a political 
difficulty in the way of an impartial discussion of 
remedies by your trade, inasnmch as some of those 
matters cannot be treated af^art from their connection 
with party politics ? — ^That is my impression. 

14.324. But is there anything necessarily connected 
with party politics in the free and full discussion of 
the effect of any given trade policy upon the trade ? — 
There ought not to be, but I am afraid that of late 
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the tendency of politics has been to assume a more Mr,J,\Evcms, 
narrow base than in olden times it occupied. 

14,326. Would you tell us what is your own belief 
as regards this point; what would be the effect upon 
the cost of production in this country of a duty, say, 
of \d, a lb., on the paper imported from foreign coun- 
tries ? — I do not think that it would affect the cost of 
production of paper in this country. I do not see how 
it could. It is, however, a point which I have not 
considered. 

14.326. So long as no import duties were levied 
upon the raw material of your industry, that is to say, 
upon the esparto grass or the other raw materials that 
are consumed, can you conceive that the adoption of 
a system of levying duties upon manufactures imported 
from foreign lands, and even upon articles of food 
into this country would have any effect upon the 
cost of your production ?— I do not think it would 
have any effect upon the cost of production. Of 
course it is possible that import duties, if they were 
universally levied, might raise the cost of some of the 
incidental items in the manufacture, and by that means 
raise tlie cost of production ; but if that be limited 
merely to paper, I do not see how it is to affect the 
cost. 

14.327. But supposing that a small import duty 
was levied upon foreign manufactures, upon the 
completed article, and not upon the raw material, 
does it occur to you that that could have any perceptible 
effect in raising the 'cost of your production? — No, 
it would not. 

14.328. Is it, however, true that if a duty were 
levied upon foreign food imported into this country, 
leaving that which is produced in India or the 
Colonies to come in free, there would be any possi- 
bility of that poUcy raising the cost of your pro- 
ductions? — That depends upon the amount of such 
duty in a great degree. Of cx)urse, although wagei at 
the present time have not gone down at all in pro- 
portion to the cost of food, it seems probable that in 
the course of years there will be some relation 
maintained between the cost of food and the rate ot* 
wages. 

14.329. Do you believe that an advance in the 
price of food creates an advance in the rate of wages ? 
— It has a tendency in that direction, because the 
lowest wages that are paid in the agricultural districts 
are wages at which a man can just live. 

14.330. Are you aware that Cobden and the adhe- 
rents of that economical school alwa^^s maintained that a 
reduction in the price of food invariably raises wages, 
because the cost of food absorbing a smaller proportion 
of the earnings of people, they have monej' to spare in 
purchasing other manufactures? — I am aware that 
that has been a view which has been held. 

14.331. If that be so, an advance in price of food 
must inevitably, according to that principle, create a 
reduction in wages ? — It would appear to do so, but 
I am not prepared to express the opinion that it 
would. 

14.332. Of course it would be very desirable that 
the wages should rise with the advance in the price 
of food, but can you trace uny logical ground upon 
which they would do so ? — If you speak of the lowest 
possible wages for skilled labour, of course there 
are two elements that enter Into the question, — one 
the demand, and the other the question of trades 
union?. 

14.333. Your answer was contingent upon the 
amount of duty levied. I want to put it to you in a 
very direct form, and I will take the strongest case ; 
supposing that this country should levy a duty of 
3«. 6c?. a quarter upon all foreign wheat, leaving that 
of India and the Colonies untaxed, do you believe that 
that would in any way effect the coit of the 
production oi* your manufacture ? — 1 do not at once 
see that it would. 

14.334. (Mr. Houldsworth,) I should just like to 
follow up an answer that you gave to the noble Lord 
in the chair, when he asked you with regard to 
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Mr, J. Evans, retaliatorj duties ; he asked you, I think, whether, 
supposing thej did not sueeeed in inducing foreign 
countries to take off their hostile tariffs, you thought 
that it would be a benefit to your trade if they 
remained on permanently ; and you did not quite clearly 
to my mind answer the question directly, because you 
introduced the word " bounties," and said that in the 
cases of which you spoke there was a real bounty, or, 
as I understand you, probably you included a practical 
bounty in an import duty, and you thought that it 
would be a benefit to trade if these retaliatory duties 
were permanently maintained ? — I think it would. 

14.335. Do you make a separation between 
bounties and the ordinary hostile tariffs in that answer ? 
— ^No, I do not, because all those hostile tariffs in the 
case of a manufacture like ours do act practically as 
a bounty on exportation. 

14.336. Then I understand you to say that you 
would think it a benefit to your trade if an import duty 
was put on foreign paper coming into this country as 
against countries which have an import duty against 
English paper ? — ^I think it would. 

14.337. Do you go any further than that, and 
would you say that in cases where it was not some 
particular article but in general which we received 
from foreign countries, certain goods of which we 
were speaking, and other classes of goods, would you 
then say that in your opinion retaliatory duties im- 
posed on different classes of goods would benefit the 
trade ? — It is a subject which I'have not considered, 
and it is one on which I should have some doubt. 

14.338. (Mr. jamieson,) You have been for a very 
long time engaged in the paper trade, I think you 
said ? — I have been engaged in the paper trade 46 
years. 

14.339. Will you carry back your recollection for 
20 years. I think the paper trade was very well 
organized at that time ; can you tell me how many 
mills were at work 20 years ago ? — I think Mr. Chater 
is better provided with all these statistical answers 
than myself. 

14.340. When did you first feel the present depres- 
sion pressing on your trade ? — ^The first pressure that 
we felt was, so far as my memory will serve me, 
shortly after the removal of the duty, but things 
have been getting gradually worse for the last six or 
seven years. 

14.341. But has the paper trade been in any sense 
depressed for tfie whole time since we have taken off 
the paper duty ? — ^It has for a great part of the time, 
so far as prices are concerned. 

14.342. I mean rather so far as extension is con- 
cerned ? — I would not say so far as extension is con- 
cerned, because many have gone on the principle of 
extending with the view of reducing their standing 
charges, and by that means obtaining a profit. 

14.343. Would you say that the paper trade of this 
country had been in a depressed condition for any 
material part of the 20 years ? — So far as profits are 
concerned, I should say it had been in a depressed 
condition for at least four or five years. 

14.344. Do you use that term ** profits" as com- 
pared with the rate of profit earned during the pre- 
vious period ; or by what do you measure the falling off 
of the profits ? — If you are not obtaining five per cent, 
upon your money 1 think you can hardly say that you 
are engaged in a profitable business. 

14.345. Do you think that the paper trade has been 
earning 5 per cent, in this country for the last 20 
years, or any material part of it ? — ^I should say that 
on an average the paper trade has not realised more 
than 5 per cent, for the last four or ^wq years. 

14.346. Then would you correct your answer to 
that effect by saying that depression has only existed 
for four or five years ? — The principal depression that 
1 am speaking of, I think, has only existed during the 
last four or five years, but shortly before that there 
was a time, when profits went up, when there was a 
consideral^e amount of firesh capital invested in the 
business. 



14.347. Which would rather indicate a successful 
than a languishing trade, would it not ? — At that time. 

14.348. Would it not indicate that up to within a 
comparatively recent time in the history of the paper 
trade it had been eminently successful in this country ? 
— There have not been such large fortunes made in the 
paper trade that there have been in other industries 
that have been successful. 

14.349. The paper trade in its requirements of pure 
water is somewhat limited in its area ; and the places in 
which paper is manufactured to a large extent are few 
in number, are they not, from the necessity of finding 
pure water and the means of getting rid of the pro- 
ducts ? — Of late years it has become more and more 
limited. In former times, when there were a large 
number of country mills, I think it was spread over 
a larger area. 

14.350. Could you mention any particular areas 
where depression existed six or eight years ago ; was 
it in the i^ghbourhood of Newcastle and Sunderland, 
or in Kent or in Scotland ? — Six or eight years ago I 
do not think there was any special depression. 

14.351. Then again is it not the case that the paper 
trade, say, six or eight years ago, was in an eminently 
satisfactory condition? — ^It was in a fairly satisfactory 
condition ; but before that which I call a period of 
comparative prosperity, some eight or ten years ago, 
there were periods when the profits were very 
materially reduced, and the business was not in a satis- 
factory condition. 

14.352. But during the time before the recent 
depression, when you complained that there had been 
a material falling off in profit, has that been accom- 
panied with any extension of production ?— There has 
been a falling off in profit; and with the view of 
realising any profit at all, every mill has striven to in- 
crease its production, and in most cases has succeeded 
in doing so. 

14.353. Are not most of the mills just now working 
a double shift night and day ? — It has been the 
practice in the trade generally to do that. 

14.354. They are now doing it a good deal, are they 
not ? — I think so. 

14.355. Is it your opinion that they are not on 
an average making more than 5 per cent, profit, even 
if they are making that ? — My means of information 
are so small that I can hardly speak with confidence, 
but that is the impression that is on my mind. 

14.356. There is no reduction of wages, I think 
you said ? — A slight reduction. 

14.357. Has there been any extension of late in 
the use of other materials than rags and esparto grass 
for making paper ? — In recent years the use of wood 
to some extent, and the use of straw and bamboo 
has also come in. 

14.358. Do not you think that all these things 
tend to extend the use of cheap paper ? — The use of 
cheap paper has materially extended, partly in con- 
sequence of the public being now satisfied to have 
their newspapers and periodicals on a lower quality of 
material than formerly. 

14.359. Of course that would entail naturally a 

somewhat less relative amount of profit per pound ? 

The relative amount of profit per pound would go 
down, by the quantity being increased. I am speaking 
not of the rate per pound profit, but of the per centage 
of return upon capital. 

14.360. But if there was an increase in the quantity, 
although there might be a less profit per pound, the 
manufacturer would not be matenally injured, would 
he ? — He might not be. 

14.361. Arc you aware of any mill of great extent 
that has been closed within the last four years ? — I 
think there have been several. The Mendip mill is 
not going now, and in Lancashire several mills are 
closed. 

14.362. Eecently ?— I think Mr. Chater will be 
able to give you better particulars than I can on that 
point. 
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14.363. In the supply of paper sent abroad has the 
Grerman supply been maintained lat^y ? — I think the 
exports to Grermany are very small. 

14.364. In the colonial exports, have the exports 
from this country to Australm been maintained ? — I 
think the colonial exports have increased as far as I 
remember. 

14,366. (Mr. Lubboek.) Do you know whether the 
rate of wages in Germany in the paper-making trade 
is very much below the rate in England ? — ^It is very 
materially less than in England, but Mr. Barlow will 
be able to give you some particulars under that head. 

14.366. Turning to Gormany, I understand that she 
competes with you most severely of the countries on 
the continent ?— Germany, Belgium, Austria, Sweden, 
and various countries are competing. 

14.367. Do you consider that in all those countries 
the rate of wages is lower than in England? — No 
doubt. 

14.368. And that the production in those countries 
does not at all have the effect of increasing wages ? — 
No, I do not think so. 

14.369. (Mr, Palgrave,) You mentioned that the 
export duty on rags in foreign countries has been 
reduced throagh the influence of the Paper Makers* 
Association ? — To a great extent through their in- 
fluence, partly by bringing pressure to hesx upon our 
treaty-making departments in this country, and partly 
by the direct action in France of the Paper Makers' 
Association, and to a great extent by the organised 
opposition on behalf of the rag merchants to the heavy 
export duties which interfered with their trade in 
England. 

14.370. You mentioned the trade with India ; do 
you think that the rate of exchange has had any effect 
on the export of paper to India ? — There is no doubt 
that it must have had an effect. Many of the ship- 
ments to India, instead of realising what was antici- 
pated^ have produced &r less than what the prices 
were when they were sent out. Owing to the fall in 
exchange any business transactions between this 
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country and India have of late years been to a cei-tain Mr, J, JE vans, 
extent of a gambling character, so that you never 
knew what you were going to receive in return. 

14.371. Sometimes resulting in loss rather than 
profit ? — As a rule for the last few years it has been 
down and down always, and there has been no 
recoveiy. 

14.372. (Chaimran,) These export duties on rags 
in certain foreign countrias are laid upon all rags, are 
they not, to whatever country they are sent, and not 
only if sent to this country ? — I think they are 
generally. 

14.373. You are not aware of any discriminating 
duties ?— -No, I am not. 

14.374. I should like just to ask you with regard 
to the comparative value of rags and esparto and 
other substances ; supposing the export duty was 
taken off" rags, would they largely come in instead of 
esparto? — Not so much, because the rags are em- 
ployed for a different class of paper from the paper 
produced from esparto ; but of course if the duties 
were reduced upon rags, the price of rags would be 
reduced, and consequently the cost of making paper 
from them would be reduced likewise. 

14.375. You are referring, I presume, to the finer 
kinds of paper ? — Yes, the better kinds of paper as a 
rule. 

14.376. Can you tell me at all from what countries 
India and our colonies import their paj)er ? — I think 
that Mr. Chater will be able to tell you better than, t 
can. 

14.377. Generally speaking, we do export to those 
countries, do we not? — Yes, we export largely to 
Australia. 

14.378. And we can hold our own as against 
foreign countries ? — Hardly. There is a great amount 
of foreign paper exported there also. 

14.379. (Mr. Sclater Booth.) Is that exported to 
Australia under a bounty.? — It is ^practically under a 
bounty. 
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14.380. (Chairman.) You are yourself a paper- 
maker, are you not ? — I am a partner in a firm of 
paper-makers, having mills in different parts of the 
country, althoagh we are more largely engaged as 
paper dealers and wholesale stationers. 

14.381. Can you give the Commission any statistics 
with regard to the course of the paper trade of late 
years ? — I have a few statistics which I have extracted 
firom the Board of Trade returns. Of course they are 
to be taken for what they are worth, because the 
Board of Trade returns are very puzzling, and not 
always correct, I think. 

14.382. Have you no returns of your own ? — Of my 
own business I have of course. 

14.383. I mean have the Paper Makers' Associa- 
tion not collected any information of their own upon 
the subject ? — No ; they have not succeeded in getting 
statistics sufficiently complete. 

14.384. (Mr, Jackson,) Has it been pointed out to 
the Board of Trade that the returns might be im- 
proved?— Yes; not only by our trade, but by other 
trades. 

14.385. (Chairman,) Since the repeal of the paper 
duty, has the manufacture of paper advanced or 
declined ? — ^It has increased enormously. 

14.386. Do you agree with Mr. Evans that Ihe 
increase in the paper production of the world has been 
fairly shared by British makers ? — The increase of 
production in England has held its own with the 
increased general production, and no doubt with the 
increased consumption also. 

14.387. Do you consider the trade to be in a de- 
pressed condition at present ? — The prices are not as 
renumerative as they ought to be in a manufacturing 
business. 

14.388. You are aware, are you not, that that 
complaint is made by almost every branch of industry 
in the country ? — I am. 



14.389. Do you think that the paper trade is worse 
or better than the general run of trade ? — I should 
think neither worse nor better, but a fair average. I 
might mention that the depression is more in prices 
than in consumption, because paper is an exceptional 
article. The spread of education increases the con- 
sumption of paper, and increases it more, perhaps, 
than any other article of manufacture. 

14.390. Is the falling off in vajue due to any 
difference in the quality ? Is the paper produced 
more cheaply than it was ? — Yes. 

14.391. Therefore it would be natural that it should 
fall off in value ? — ^Yes. 

14.392. That would not necessarily imply any 
diminution in the demand or in the production of 
paper ? — ^No. 

14.393. Nor in the profits ?— No. 

14.394. Can you tell the Commission anything 
about the trade with India and the colonies ? — I can 
give you a little information about it. 

14.395. Taking the question that I put just now to 
Mr. Evans, does India and do the C )lonies import 
principally from this country or from foreign 
countries ? — I should think that they import princi- 
pally from this country, but Grermany and Belgium 
send large quantities of paper direct to those markets. 

14.396. Do you suppose that that is on the increase ? 
—Yes. 

14.397. But we are able, are we not, to hold our 
own as against foreign countries generally, — Grermany 
and Belgium with the rest, — in the open market in 
our colonies and India ? — We are hardly able to hold 
our own, because orders are taken and paper is sup- 
plied at prices which are unremunerative to the 
English manufacturers* 

14.398. When you say that we have not been able 
to hold our own, is our trade with the colonies or our 
trade with India diminiflhing ?— Our trade with the 
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Mr, colonies is not diminishing ; it slightly diminished in 

G. Chaterjun, India in the first year of the last three years ; but iu 
Ma^sftfi Australia it is increasing, owing, no doubt, to the 
^ ' increase of population in Australia. 

14.399. Is there any manufacture of paper that you 
are aware of in Australia ? — There are a few mills 
which have been recently established. 

14.400. But none of any importance ? — ^Not of 
sufficient importance to affect our trade very 
materially as yet. 

14.401. But in India is the case different? — In 
India there are some mills which have been esta- 
blished where they make a coarse paper for native 
use, and for packing purposes. 

14.402. But not for writing paper ? — Not for good 
writing paper. The natives use it for writing paper. 

14.403. Of what material do they manufacture it ? 
— They manufacture from fibres which grow near the 
mills, and from grasses of various descriptions. 

14.404. The effect of competition of late years has 
been to develop very much a great increase in the 
materials which are used for making paper, has it 
not ? — ^Yes. 

14.405. Do you see any signs of improvement in 
the trade now ? — ^No, not in respect of more remunera- 
tive profits. The competition with Grermany especially 
increases rather than diminishes, and keeps our price 
down. 

14.406. The small paper manufacturers in this 
country have been driven out of the field, have they 
not ? — Soon after the abolition of the paper duty a 
good many did disappear. 

14.407. But with regard to the larger ones that 
have taken their place, have any of them failed ? — 
Several mills which have been established within 
recent years have failed. Limited liability companies 
have started and have failed, and in many cases have 
been resuscitated, when a new company has been able 
to work to very much greater advantage than the 
original company through obtaining the plant and 
buildings at a nominal price comparatively. 

14.408. What is your opinion of the working of the 
limited liability principle upon your business ? — It has 
caused the establishment of a great many large manu- 
factories, more especially in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, which had not been successful until they 
had established themselves* on a new basis in the way 
I mentioned just now, having been wound up, and a 
new company formed on the ruins of the old one, in 
many instances. 

14.409. Do you think that the formation and work- 
ing of those companies has been beneficial or other- 
wise to the trade as a whole ? — Otherwise; it has cer- 
tainly not been beneficial, at least not to their rivals 
in trade. 

14.410. Are they managed generally by people who 
understand their business ? — I suppose not originally. 

14.41 1. Are those who take shares in them generally 
persons who merely put money in for an investment, 
or are they persons who know the business ? — They 
are very seldom people connected with the paper 
trade. 

14.412. What has been the progress of wages of 
late years in your trade ? — They have been very 
stationary since the time when all wages went up in 
the 70*8, soon after the war, when the " Short Time " 
agitation began. Since that time the wages have 
remained stationary, and have not much decreased 
from the high rates which then prevailed. 

14.413. What is your own opinion as to the 
measures that could or ought to be taken to improve 
the condition of the trade? — As a trade we should 
no doubt benefit by an import duty being placed upon 
foreign paper. 

14.414. Is that what you would recommend ? — As 
an individual trade, it would benefit our trade. 

14.415. Would you do that as a permanent piece of 
legislation, or for the purpose of obtaining a reduction 
on the side of other countries? — ^If other countries 
abolished all their import duties, and every country 
was a free trade country, I think that we should be 
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able to hold our own, and to carry our goods into 
foreign countries from which we are now shut out. 

14.416. Supposing that other countries do not take 
off their duties, do you think that we ought to have 
a duty on our part ? — It would benefit our trade very 
much, but I cannot answer that question generally. 

14.417. (Mr. Sclater-Booth.) You spoke of the 
normal profits of business in the paper trade, and you 
said that you did not mean to assert that the deprecia- 
tion in the profits of the paper trade were large in 
comparison with that of other trades; you do not 
think that the depression in the paper trade is 
excessive compared with other trades ? — No ; fix)m 
what one hears of the cotton trade and the woollen 
trade, I do not know that we are suffering more than 
they are. 

14.418. When you speak of diminution of profits, 
ou mean as compared with previous experience ? — 
'es. 

14.419. In your trade do you find it practicable to 
compensate for the depreciation in profits by lowering 
the rate of wages ? — No ; our wages are not exces- 
sively high in the paper trade. 

14.420. Are they as high as they were when the 
profits were higher ? — ^They may be somewhat 
diminished ; one takes opportunities of reducing them 
when one can. 

14.421. Why do not you reduce your wages ? — We 
do reduce our unskilled wages, no doubt ; but the 
skilled men that we employ are b limited number; 
our ordinary wages, as a rule, are not high for 
artizans' wages in comparison with some trades. 

14.422. Then it comes to this, that the capitalist 
is content to allow wages to have a larger share of 
the profit than he did a few years ago? — That 
is so. 

14.423. Do you think that the capitalist would be 
able to recover from that position again ? — I do not 
see any prospect of his being able to do so. 

14.424. You spoke of the competition of English 
paper with paper made abroad. I think I have heard 
it said that the great consumers of English paper get 
their paper from English establishments carried on 
abroad ; is that so ? — There are one or two EngUsh- 
men established in Austria, but it is not an ordinary 
case. 

14.425. Are the great London newspapers, for 
example, supplied with paper from English manufac- 
tories established abroad? — I do not think so. 

14.426. Of course the consumption of paper for 
newspapers is something enormous ? — Yes. There may 
be some Englishmen established in Sweden; but as a 
rule I think that the paper trade in foreign countries 
is conducted by the natives of those countries. 

14.427. Do the great English newspapers have 
exclusive dealings with certain paper manufacturers, 
or do they share in the profits of the paper manufac- 
turers ? — One or two newspapers happen to be con- 
nected with mills, but as a rule they buy in the open 
market, whether it is from the English or foreigners. 

14.428. I suppose that is rather a growing than a 
diminishing practice, is it not? — ^No doubt it is 
growing. 

14.429. And likely to be so ?— No doubt. 

14.430. {Mr, Jackson,) Have not some of them 
mills of their own ? — Yes. 

14.431. {Mr, Sclater-Booth,) You do not know of 
any case in which a great English newspaper, in en- 
deavouring to cheapen its prices, contracts with foreign 
manufacturers for its regular supply? — There arc 
newspapers who do that. 

14.432. Can you specify them ? — I am not prepared 
to name them. No doubt a great many contract for a 
large portion of their supply. 

14.433. In that case is the foreign manufiactory 
established through the agency of capital belonging to 
the newspaper, or is the capital provided entirely by 
outside parties ? — It would be provided by the manu- 
facturer himbclf ; and he would, very likely, being pro- 
tected by a bounty, as Mr. Evans has called it, in his 
own country, come to this country, and make a very 
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large contract at an extremely low price, sajing to 
himself that he was thus able to place a large 
surplus quantity without having' to look about in 
the market. 

14,434. Do you attribute that power of the manu- 
&cturers, say in Belgium, or France, or Germany, to 
make an advantageous contract of that sort, to the lower 
rate of wages, or to the system of bounties and pro- 
tection, or both ? — More especially to the system of 
bounties and protection, and to a certain extent to low 
wages perhaps. Although their rate of wages is lower 
they probably employ more men. I should think that 
on the whole their wages per ton may not be very 
much lower than ours. 

14,436. However, you admit that you cannot di-ive 
the wages lower ? — Not materially. I do not see any 
way to reduce the wages. 

14.436. {Mr. Aird,) You spoke of import duties 
being levied for the benefit of the trade ; that would, 
I take it, benefit them by increasing the price of paper ? 
— ^We should not meet with the keen competition of 
the foreigner who throws his surplus product here, and 
^erefore being relieved from that competition we 
should get a slightly higher price here, no doubt. 

14.437. You would get a higher price for the paper, 
for which the buyer would have to pay ? — Yes. 

14.438. Would it not be the general effect of import 
duties levied upon any foreign produce or manufac- 
ture which is brought into this country that while the 
manufacturer would get a larger price the buyer 
would have to pay more ? — That would follow, no 
•doubt. 

14.439. Do you agree with the opinion •expressed 
by Mr. Evans that political questions prevent the 
trade us a body coming to any conclusion as to the 
remedies which would be desirable for the benefit of 
the industry ? — Yes. 

14.440. Upon the question of wages, what wages 
are paid to workmen in the paper trade at the present 
time ? — Highly skilled paper-makers, as we call them, 
who have technical knowledge, would get about 6s, 
a day on an average. Some men in some mills 
obtain a bounty on the quantity they turn out, and 
by working extremely hard they will earn perhaps 
40*. or 42*. per week. 

14.441. Are they pwd by the day, or is it pieces 
work? — ^They are paid by the day, but they have 
a bounty on the quantity turned out in many mills. 

14.442. Are you at all affected by trades unions in 
the paper trade? — There is a small union; but it 
only affects a certain branch of the trade, namely, hand- 
made paper. The union hardly affects us. The 
** hand-made " makers are a branch of the trade by 
themselves, and they are under a very strict union, 
and, no doubt, they are very much crippled by that 
union, but it is a comparatively small branch of the 
trade. 

14.443. Do you consider that the control of the 
paper trade rests with the master, the manufacturer, 
and not with the trade union ; or with whom does it 
rest ? — ^We do not suffer from much difficulty with 
our labour. 

14.444. At all events the manufacturers do not 
complain at all of the working of the trades unions 
with regard to the paper industry ? — No ; that does 
not affect our industry much, but it affects other men 
that we employ, our engineers' and our fitters' shops. 
We have to keep an establishment of engineers and 
fitters, and'of course they are under trades unions ; but 
that is only an incident^ expense as it were ; it is not 
a main branch of our manufacture. 

14.445. You make no complaint of the operation of 
trades unions as regards your manufacture ? — Not as 
regards the paper manu&cture. 

14.446. Upon the question of limited liability com- 
panies, Mr. Evans thought you could give us some 
infomiation about them ; do you consider that they 
have been detrimental to trade during the last 
10 years ? — ^I think to this extent they have, they 
have caused undue competition in some branches of 
the trade. 
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14.447. You do not suggest, I presume, that they 
have caused unfair competition in any way ? — ^No, I 
do not consider that the competition is unfair. 

14.448. But it is rather this, as to whether any 
facilities have been given by the Limited Liability 
Acts to the formation of companies which have been 
detrimental to the paper trade ? — I do not think I 
should like to say yes to that. 

14.449. Manufacturers complain of a very material 
loss of profit during the past five years ; can you as a 
wholesale stationer make the same complaint ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

14.450. You believe that the stationers have suffered 
fairly with the manufacturers ? — ^Yes. 

14.451. {Mr. Cohen,) You said something about 
the operation of the Limited Liability Act in con- 
nexion with this question ; do you meau that it may 
be very beneficial to a particular trade, but it does 
not affect the trade at large, although the individual* 
may suffer ? — The whole trade suffers by the increased 
competition, which probably would not have existed 
but for the fact of the establishment of those com- 
panies by persons who were not acquainted with the 
details of the trade. 

14.452. What I mean is, that as regards the prin- 
ciple, when you say you are suffering in conse- 
quence of the Act, whether the profits of the trade be 
10 per cent., or whatever it may be, it makes no 
difference to the country at large? — Not to the 
country at large, but, of course, if they have losses 
the country feels it in the end. 

14.453. The business remains in the country just 
the same, does it not, as a general rule? — Yes, I 
suppose so. 

14.454. There are some trades which havs eita- 
blished their works abroad ; that is not the case with 
paper. I suppose ? — ^No. 

14.455. Have you joined in any representations to 
tho railway companies in respect of their rates on 
paper ? — We did last yem*, not under this present Bill, 
but last year we had a meeting with the represen- 
tatives of. all the railway companies, and had our 
rates put on a better basis ; that applies more especially 
to the London trade. 

14.456. Are you satisfied with the present tariff.? 
— We should like it reduced, of course. 

14.457. (Sir J. P. Corrt/.) With regard to the 
export trade to the colonies, do you find that the 
continental export trade has increased largely with 
the colonies ? — Yes, very much. The German manu- 
facturers are sending goods into our colonies very 
often on consignment. 

14.458. Where do the shipments take place ? — From 
Antwerp and Hamburg ; and therefore they do not 
come into our Board of Trade Returns at all. 

14.459. Therefore you have no means of judging 
of the extent of the export trade from the continent 
because the shipments are made from Antwerp and 
Hamburg ? — Precisely so. 

14.460. So that they may be competing with you 
to a very much greater extent than you are aware of? 
— Much greater than we can show by any statistics. 
The same remark would apply to many other markets. 
This country does a considerable trade in paper 
with South America. 

14.461. And, therefore, while you are exposed to 
hostile competition in the colonial markets, the com- 
petition is very much keener than it would be if you 
had to compete simply with the quantity of paper 
shipped from this side ? — ^Yes. 

14.462. The price at which paper is being pro- 
duced now in this country is very much less than it 
was five years ago, is it not ? — ^Very much lees. 

14.463. Do you think that the improvement of 
machinery on the continent has anything to do with 
the cheaper production of paper ? — ^Personally, I have 
not visited any of the continental mills for some five 
or six years ; but my friend, Mr. Barlow, who has just 
come from the continent, will be able to answer you. 

14.464. (Mr. Dale.) You connect the decline in 
the prosperity of the paper trade with the abolition 
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of the dutj on paper ; can you offer any explanation 
of that ? — I did not intend to convey that impression. 
Our trade, of course, has developed immensely since 
the abolition of the duty, but I said that severed small 
mills had ceased to exist. 

14.465. But was it a mere concurrence, or was it 
cause and effect ? — I think it was owing in a great 
measure to the sudden competition of foreign paper, 
because when the paper duty existed we had then a 
protective import duty on paper, and no doubt the 
abolition of that duty caused tiie competition to be so 
keen that the small mills were unable to survive. 

14.466. It was rather a concurrence with the 
transfer of those small mills to those larger and 
more economical establishments? — That was one 
cause, and the other cause was the abolition of the then 
existing protective duty. 

14,^7. {Mr. Drummond.) Has there not been a 
considerable alteration of late years in the mode of the 
production of paper, and the manufacture, and so on ? 
— In the material used there has. 

14.468. What has led up to that ? — The increased 
demand for paper has caused the manufacturers to 
look about for fibres that would be available. 

14.469. Is there not also an increasing demand for 
a better class of paper as the result of a better class of 
printed matter than formerly? — ^No, I do not think 
that the higher class of papers have had an increased 
demand in proportion as the trade has developed. 

14.470. The higher class of papers are all of English 
manufacture, are they not ? — We suffer a good deal 
from the Austrian competition in writing paper. 

14.471. Can the English manufacturers make as 
good paper as the Austrians ? — Yes, they can make it 
as good, and better, but they cannot afford to make it 
at the same price. 

14.472. As a matter of fact do the English manu- 
facturers make the best paper in the market ? — I should 
be inclined to say so. 

14.473. Do you suffer from American competition 
at aU? — Not directly. We suffer from American 
competition in some of the neutral markets, such as 
South America. They are trying to develop a trade 
with South America. 

• 14,474. What do you say to this : I had a paper placed 
in my hands a few days ago, and I was informed that 
the paper was manufactured in Ajnerica ; that the type 
was manufactured in America; that the ink with which 
it was printed was made in America ; that the machine 
with which it was printed was also made in America ; 
and it was really spoken of very regretfully ; could 
you give us any idea whether the English manufac- 
turers could make the same quality of paper ? — ^Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

14,476. Then you think there is nothing in that at 
all ? — ^No, not as regards the paper. 

14.476. (Mr. Ecroyd.) You have spoken of the 
search for new materials which has been enforced 
upon the trade, and also of the improvements in the 
processes ; is it not the fact, that all those new 
materials and new processes are equally open to the 
foreign producers as to ourselves, and therefore cannot 
affect the consideration of the question of competition ? 
—Yes. 

14.477. With regard to the question put to you by 
one of the Commissioners, can you tell us when the 
excise duty in this country was taken off paper, and 
when the import dutv which was formerly levied by 
this country was taken off? — They were taken off 
simultaneously in October 1861. 

14.478. But they were two perfectly distinct duties, 
and naturally the excise duty was put upon the 
English consumption ? — ^Yes. 

14.479. The abolition of the excise duty greatly 
increased the demand for paper, did it not ? — Yes. 

14.480. Then there was the import duty, which 
prevented the import of foreign paper ? — Yes. 

14.481. And the taking off of that has brought you 
into competition with foreign paper, and compelled 
you to use certain machinery ; that, I understand, is 
the real truth with regard to that question ? — Yes. 



That duty was looked upon by the trade as a counter- 
vailing duty against the export duties which were 
levied on rags sold in foreign countries at the time. 
The paper trade had a great fight about the years 
1862, 1863, and 1864, under Lord Palmerston's 
government, to endeavour to get that duty re-imposcd 
until the foreigner would consent to take off their tax 
on rags. We did not succeed, but eventually the 
foreigners have reduced their rag duties almost 
entirely. 

14.482. Then the fact remains as regards the 
manufacturers of this country, that the abolition of 
the excise duty was a pure good for them? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

14.483. And it increased their trade? — Yes, no 
doubt. 

14.484. The abolition of the excise duty has been 
a pure gain to the country, but the abolition of the 
import duty brought upon you two undoubted evils ; 
first, it opened foreign competition upon you; and, 
secondly, it removed that which had been a counter- 
vailing duty, and had neutralised the evil effect of the 
export duty levied upon rags by foreign nations ? — 
Yes. 

14.485. You have also told us that the competition 
of the Germans has been very considerably increasing, 
both in the home market and in the colonies, — ^within 
our own colonies during the last seven years ? — ^Yes, 
certainly ; within the last three or four years more 
especially. 

14.486. Has it been more noticeable and more 
formidable within the last three or four years than 
at any previous time ? — Yes, certainly. 

14.487. You have also told us that the successful 
competition of the Continental nations was, in your 
opinion, much more owing to the effect of the pro- 
tective system constituting a bounty than to any 
difference in wages ? — ^I am inclined to think so ; 
without having facts to verify it, that is my opinion. 

14.488. That being so, would you attribute to the 
indirect operation of the enhanced German tariff as a 
bounty the greater competition which you feel from 
the German manufacturers of late years ? — Yes. 

14.489. Do you believe that the protective policy 
of Germany has brought German competition more 
strongly against you both here and in the colonies ? — 
Yes. 

14.490. {Mr. Houldswarth.) Could you tell mc as 
a matter of fact, whether, when the import duty was 
taken off paper in 1861, there was a very large 
increase, or any increase at all, in the import of paper 
from abroad ? — Yes, there was. 

14.491. Could you give me at all the per-centage, 
or any fact to show what the immediate effect of it 
was ? — No, I am not able to do that exactly ; it grew 
gradually as foreigners found their market there. 

14.492. Was there an immediate effect ? — ^Yes, there 
was an immediate effect. More foreign paper was 
introduced than had been introduced before. 

14.493. To any large extent ?— In 1863 it had 
grown from what we may say was almost nothing 
before the duty was taken off to 9,600 tons imported. 

14.494. What per-centage would that represent of 
the whole trade ? — At the time of the abolition of the 
duty the amount of paper made was 100,000 tons per 
annum throughout the kingdom, in 1863 the impor- 
tation had grown to one-tenth ; but then probably the 
English manufacture was slightly increased also. 

14.495. Have there been considerable extensions in 
your trade under the Limited Liability Act ? — Yes ; 
there have been several mills set up. 

14.496. I suppose there have been conversions of 
old private mills into limited liability companies ?— 
Yes. 

14.497. Has there also been a considerable ex- 
tension of new paper mills under the Limited Liability 
Act ? — Yes, there have been extensions. 

14.498. Can you tell me whether in those mills the 
principal amount of capital has been share capital, 
or have they raised capital under their powers of 
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bon'owing to any extent? — ^I do not think I could 
tell you that. 

14.499. With regard to wages, I think you told the 
Commission that wages have not been reduced at all 
in proportion to the diminution of profits ? — They 
have not. 

14.500. Of late years it has happened, has it not, 
that in your trade the wages have not been reduced 
as the general trade has been reduced ? — ^Precisely so. 

14.501. Can you tell me what you think is the 
cause of that; has it been that the employers and 
capitalists have felt it their interest not to press for 
a reduction of wages ?— I think it is partly owing to 
the limited nature of the trade. There are not so 
many skilled handu available; and although, of course, 
our trade has increased in quantity, the number of 
hands has been absorbed. 

14.502. Has it been that you have been afraid of 
losing the hands if you reduced the wages of the 
workmen, which has prevented you from endeavouring 
to recoup the reduction in profits ? — Yes, that would 
be so. We have not tried to diminish the wages. 

14.503. Is the wages a small proportion of your 
cost of production ? — No ; it is a large item in the 
cost of production ; but if we were to attempt to 
diminish the wages in our own works we should lose 
our hands, and we should not be able to get others to 
take their place, as there are only a limited number of 
people employed in the trade. 

14.504. Do you think that the better state of 
feeling between the employer and the employed has 
had any operation in preventing capitalists in depressed 
times pressing for a reduction in wages ? — I think so. 

14.505. (Mr, Drummond.) Have wages risen in 
good times ? — They did rise during the boom, so to 
speak. 

14.506. Much ? — Not very much ; not nearly so 
much as they did in the engineering trade for instance. 

14.507. We may take it for granted then that wages 
have not fluctuated much, either in good or bad times ? 
— ^No, not much. 

14.508. (Mr, Jackson.) I think I gathered that you 
rather agreed with the view expressed by Mr. Evans 
that it would benefit your trade if an import duty was 

* imposed on foreign paper? — Yes, as an individual 
trade. 

14.509. In what way would that operate ? — ^In the 
way that the foreigner would not be competing with 
us^ 

14.510. Would he not be competing in his own 
towns, though he would not be competing with us ? — 
He could not place his goods in this country at the 
same price if he had to pay duty. 

14.511. Therefore you think that you might benefit 
to the extent of the business orders which at present 
the foreigner executes in this country ? — ^Precisely so. 

14.512. Would not it benefit you equally as much 
if the Government gave you a bounty upon all the 
paper that you exported from this country? — I do 
not think that I have considered the question sufii- 
ciently to answer it. 

14.513. You stated in answer to Mr. Ecroyd that 
the abolition of the import duty worked a double 
mischief ; is the trade better or. worse since the taking 
off of those duties ? — ^The trade has grown very much 
larger, and there is much more capital invested in it, 
but I do not think that individual fortunes have been 
made so easily as they were before. There were some 
lai'ge fortunes made in the time of the import duty by 
a few manufacturers. 

14.514. But you said that the abolition of the duty 
enormously developed the trade ? — ^Yes ; as I said, a 
large amount of capital has been invested in the 
trade. 

14.515. Therefore the public got the benefit of the 
development of the trade and the reduction in the 
price r- — Yes ; the one grew from the other. 

14.516. (Mr, Ecroyd.) I think you draw a distinc- 
tion, do you not, between the abolition of the excise 
duty and the abolition of the import duty ? — ^Yes. It 
is the abolition of the excise duty which has so im- 



mensely developed the consumption of paper, and 
also the number of people who use the article has 
increased. 

14.517. (Mr, Jackson,) Surely the abolition of the 
import duty benefited the consumer if it lowered the 
price, and therefore a larger number of persons pro- 
bably were benefited by the abolition of the import 
duty than were benefited by the abolition of the 
excise duty ? — Yes. 

14.518. (Mr. Jamieson,) Can you remember the 
number of machines now in operation under your 
association ? — I have only an approximate return of 
the number of machines working in the United King- 
dom at the present time. 

15.519. How far back does that go ? — ^I am unable 
to give you an estimate of what is the fact of the 
case for past years. 

14.520. You could not say how many there were 
10 or 12 years ago ? — No. 

14.521. There has been an increase, has there not, 
in that period ? — Yes. 

14.522. And a material increase ? — ^Yes. 

14.523. You said, I think, that large fortunes had 
been made in the trade at one time? — There were 
some individually large fortunes made when the trade 
was a small trade, and they did not have much com- 
petition. 

14.524. How far back do you take that period ? — 
25 years ago. 

14.525. Since then has the trade been in any sense a 
decaying trade ? — No ; it cannot be called a decaying 
trade. 

14.526. Has it not been a flourishing trade ? — No, I 
do not think it has. 

14.527. Has it extended? — It has enormously 
extended. 

14.528. Has there been much introduction of new 
persons into the trade, or has the increase been chiefly 
in the investment of more capital on the part of those 
who were already engaged in the trade ? — ^I should 
say that the latter was the case principally ; though 
new mills have been established to a certain extent. 

14.529. Some of those persons who made large 
fortunes 25 years ago have continued to embark those 
fortunes still in the trade to a large extent ? — ^Yes, I 
should say so. 

1 4.530. Has that capital been paying at all, do you 
think ? — I should not think it has paid during the last 
few years. 

14.531. What would you ^x as the period of de- 
pression ? — ^I should say about seven years. 

14.532. In what respect ? — With respect to profits. 

14.533. But the capital has made a return, has it 
not ? — Some years it has not. 

14.534. On the average has it made a return ? — On 
the average of the last seven years I should think 
there has been a small return. 

14.535. What would you call a small return in the 
trade ? On the average, whilst the times have been 
depressed, has it made 5 per cent ?> — Barely, I should 
think. 

14.536. But the production has increased enor- 
mously ? — Yes, as the consumption has increased. . 

14.537. Has there been any holding of stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturers ? — Yes. 

14.538. In what class of paper ? — ^In the finer class 
of papers, writing papers. 

14.539. Has there not been a very great increase in 
the production of writing paper ? — ^Not nearly to the 
extent that there has been in the other classes. 

14.540. What increase of production has taken 
place has been in printing papers ? — Yes. . 

14.541. Is there any stock of printing papers on 
hand ? — There is a stock. 

14.542. But no increase of stock ? — ^Yes, I should 
think there is. 

14.543. Would it be wrong to say that the con- 
sumption has equalled the production throughout ?— 
The production has exceeded the consumption. 

14.544. Would you say materially ? — ^Yes. 

14.545. Has the price fallen in the meantime ? — ^Yes. 
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14.546. How much per cent ?— It has fallen 33 per 
cent, in seven years. 

14.547. From what to what for ordinary printing 
paper r — It has fallen from 4d. to Sd. 

14.548. That is 25 per cent ?— Yes. 

14.549. Where has been the greatest fall ? — Hand- 
made writing paper has fallen ? — Not in the same 
proportion. 

14.550. Where has been the great fall ?— The great 
fall has been probably in newspaper papers. 

J 4,551. What has the fall been there ?— -From 3€f. 
to 2d. during the last seven years. 

14.552. In that period has there not been the intro- 
duction of cheap materials in the manufacture; has not 
wood fibre from Sweden come into the manufacture of 
the lower class of printing paper ? — Yes. 

14.553. What effect has that had on the cost of pro- 
duction ? — It has materially reduced the cost of pro- 
duction, no doubt 

14.554. So that against the fall of 33 J per cent we 
must set off the benefit which has arisen from the 
introduction of wood fibre and other cheaper ma- 
terials ?— Yes. 

14.555. Esparto has fellen materially, has it not ? — 
Yes, it has fallen very much. 

14.556. Taking into account these two things, the 
fall in the cost of esparto, and the increase in the con- 
sumption of the poorer fibre, what has been the fall in 
the cost of the material ? — I do not know that I can 
give you that 

14.557. The material is a very important element, 
is it not, in paper ? — Of course. 

14.558. Therefore, any fall of that kind must be 
regarded as a material element ? — The material has 
fallen, taking it generally, but I am not prepared to say 
what the per-centage is. 

14.559. We may take it then that the paper trade 
was till 25 years ago a very successful trade ? — It was 
a very small trade. 

14.560. But so far it was a very successful trade, 
and until within the period of seven years it continued 
to be tolerably successful ? — Soon after the abolition 
of the duty, a transition time took plac^ ; it was not so 
good, and we had some bad years. 

14.561. In the last few years, and notably in the 
last four years, it has been suffering from depression ? 
—Yes. 

14.562. But the production has not fallen off? — No, 
the production has not fallen off. 

14.563. But the price has fallen materially, has it 
not ? — ^Yes. 

14.564. And the price of the raw material has 
fiiUen, we hardly know how much, but to a consider- 
able extent ? — It has fallen. 

14.565. Is the depression of the paper trade in any 
way a very pressing depression just now ; as compared 
with what everybody knows of the iron and other trades 
is it in any sense suffering from severe depression ? — Not 
in that same sense. 

14.566. (3fr. A. 0* Connor,) I suppose that the 
increase of the manufacture has been caused on the 
one hand by the cheaper cost of production, and on 
the other hand by tlie extension of the markets ? — 
Yes. 

14.567. With regard to the cost of production I 
presume that the first point which you would take into 
consideration would be the cost of the materials ? — 
Yes, of the raw material. 

14.568. And, secondly, wages ? — Yes. 

14.569. What would the third be?— The third 
would be the use of plant. 

14.570. And the fourth would be rent?— Yes, and 
coals, which would come under plant. 

14.571. With regard to materials, materials are 
cheaper, are they not, than they used to be ?— Yes. 

14.572. And of a more varied kind ? — Yes. 

14.573. Are not those who are concerned in supply- 
ing you with material also suffering from depression 
of trade ? — I should think very much so. 



14.574. Would you think it a good thing that there 
should be a protective duty in order that they might 
have their trade improved ? — I should like my own 
trade protected, but not my raw material. That is, of 
course, the answer which every manufacturer would 
give if you asked him the question in that way. 

14.575. With regard to materials for paper-making, 
do more now come from abroad than used to be the 
case? — ^Yes, enormously; all the raw fibre is from 
abroad. 

14.576. But the profits of those who import the 
materials have fallen just as the profits of all industries 
have fallen, have they not ? — I do not know that they 
have, because the new fibres did not exist in former 
years. We depended 25 years ago only on rags. 

14.577. Is not there a considerable importation of 
foreign rags? — ^There is an importation of foreign 
rags. 

14.578. And the profit on that importation is lesa 
than it used to be ? — The price is lower. 

14.579. With regard to j>lant, is not the cost of 
plant less than it u^ to be r — Yes. 

14.580. And you have already told us that wages 
have been reduced ? — Not materially reduced. 

14.581. But they have been reduced. The move- 
ments have been rather downwards than upwards 
during the last seven years ? — I do not think I should 
like to repeat that answer quite in that sense. We 
may take it that wages have been stationary, with 
rather a downward than an upward tendency. I was 
not speaking so much of skilled wages as of wages 
generally. Our unskilled wages we have perhaps beea 
able to reduce. 

14.582. Is it not the fact that in the manufacture 
of printing paper you employ female labour ? — I think 
the tendency in the last few years is to diminish the 
number of female hands employed. 

14.583. I will take it for the last 20 years. Is this 
statement in the Report of the Census Commissioners 
correct : — " The proportion of females to 100 males 
" employed in the paper manufacture in 1871 was 65, 
** but in 1881 it was 80?"— I should say that that 
would be about the proportion during that interval. 

14.584. I suppose you only give for wages just 
what you find Uie market compels you to give?—* 
Exactly. 

14.585. You do not conduct your business on 
philanthropic but on commercial principles ? — Exactly 
so. 

14.586. While wages have not increased, while 
plant is cheaper, and while materials are cheaper, is 
there any reduction in the rent ? — No. 

14.587. With regard to the extension of markets, 
what are the principal channels of consumption in 
the paper trade? — Largely the newspaper press for 
printing. 

14.588. I suppose that the furniture of houses is 
another ? — Yes ; but that is a branch of trade which 
personally I am not acquainted with. 

14.589. I only wish to indicate the chief channels 
of consumption ? — I cannot give you any opinion upoa 
that. Book publishing comes sitei newspapers and 
educational purposes. 

14.590. There is a great consumption of wall 
papers for houses. Is there much paper consumed in 
dress ? — No. 

14.591. What are the other things that paper i» 
used for? — It is used for all correspondence, of 
course. 

14.592. Is not a great deal of paper used for making 
boxes ? — ^Yes. 

14.593. What are the other channels ? — ^Wrapping 
purposes. In all trades paper is used for wrapping 
purposes. 

14.594. In which of those channels do you find 
foreign competition most keen ? — In the newspaper 
press paper, and in box-making, and to a certain 
extent in writing paper. 

14.595. First of all, with regard to the newspaper 
branch, is there any particular reason which you would 
assign for the more successful foreign competition in that 
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branch than in others ? — It is partly owing to the fact 
that the foreigners, having been protected, have been 
enabled to develop their works largely, and to place 
oat their surplus production in our market and in the 
markets which have been accustomed to look to us for 
their supply. Also, no doubt, the introduction of wood 
in Sweden has given the Swedes perhaps an advan- 
tage. In fact they did not send paper here until the 
introduction of wood as a paper-making material was 
developed. 

14.596. Is the competition from Sweden more 
severe than from any other country ? — I should think 
Grermany and Sweden run about together. 

14.597. (Sir •/. P. Carry,) Is Norway not included 
in Sweden ? — Yes, but the works are principally in 
Sweden ; I put them together. 

14.598. (Mr. A, O'Connor,) Is there not a protec- 
tion duty in Grermany upon the materials from which 
paper is made ? — I think not ; the raw material is not 
protected. 

14.599. And are they able successfully to compete 
with you ? — ^Yes. 

14.600. Do yon think that if the raw material of 
which paper is made were taxed in Grermany they 
would not be able to compete ? — Certainly not. 



14.601. What is the rate of wages given to women Mr, 

in paper mills generally ? — There are so many branches O, Chater Jun, 
that it is difficult to answer that question. Those ofiM^Tfigg 

engaged in skilled labour would get lOs. a week, and _J _ 

any person sorting esparto grass would get from 5*. "" 

to 6*. 

14.602. Where are your own mills ? — One is in 
Flintshire, and the other in Buckinghamshire. 

14.603. In Flintshire do you make brown paper or 
whitey-brown paper ? — No, printing paper. 

11.604. {Mr. Palgrave,) You spoke" of the trade 
with South America, did you not, and that there was 
a diminution in it ? — I am not prepared to say that 
there is a diminution, but there is an increased com- 
petition. 

14.605. From what countries ? — From the United 
States and also from Grermany. 

14.606. You have no remark to make with respect 
to the fall in the exchange in silver ? — ^No, except that 
it affects the inhabitants of those countries in their 
dealings with every country. They have to import all 
their manufactured articles. 

14.607. Not particularly your own articles ? — No. 
not particularly paper. 
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14.608. {Chairman,) Will you tell us what branch 
of the paper trade you are yourself engaged in ? — 
In the manufacture of printing paper principally. 

14.609. Where? — In Hertfordshire. I am in- 
terested in mills in the North also. 

14.610. You have heard the evidence which has 
been given by Mr. Evans and Mr. Chater ; have you 
any points upon which you would like to supplement 
or to correct the evidence which has been given ? — 
I should like to supplement it by giving an account 
of my tour this last fortnight in Germany. This 
Easter some eminent Scotch paper-makers and I 
went across in order to try and discover the reason 
of all this foreign competition, and why the Ger- 
mans were able to compete with us so successfully. 
We visited 17 mills on the Rhine and in Saxony 
and Bohemia. We were shown everything, so far 
as we could see. The papers that wo saw being 
made, and which were sold in Grermany itself, ap- 
peared to be fetching very good prices indeed; 
I mean prices which we should consider good for 
similar papers in England. But in every mill we 
£aw them making papers for the English market, 
and these papers were being shipped to London, 
or to India, or to the colonies, at prices far below 
the prices at which the same papers were selling 
in Germai^y ^^^ ^ Bohemia. They seemed to look 
upon England, as one man expressed to me, as 
a sort of rubbish heap, on to which he could shoot 
all his surplus products by getting rid of so much a 
week at cost price, or a little below. He explained 
that he was able to keep down the expenses of the 
mill, and so make a handsome profit on the paper that 
he sold in his own market, where it could not be 
disturbed at all by English competition. There was 
one particular paper which we were shown that was 
selling in Btjrlin for 3rf., and the same paper was 
selling in London for 2rf., notwithstanding its coming 
from the furthest end of Saxony, by rail and 
river, and consequently being transhipped no less 
than three times. At one mill — I was not at that par- 
ticular mill, they told my friend with glee that 
they were making English post-cards for (he English 
Government; or at least, for a contractor to the 
English Government. The wages we found to be 
about half what we should pay for similar labour in 
England, that is to say, a skilled workman was getting 
3«. 6^. a day against 6«. ; but we agreed that he 
was not doing the same amount of work for the 

He was working apparently longer hours, 

in the way that we should tolerate in 

Materials seemed to be about the same in 



money, 
but not 
England. 



both countries, our coals and chemicals being cheaper^ 



and their wood and straw possibly were cheaper, but 
not to any great extent. 

14.611. Were they using a larger proportion of 
rags than we do ? — ^Not in the printing paper mills 
generally. We did not get into any of the fine mills 
in Austria which compete with us with their writing 
papers, where rags are chiefly used. They were 
using hardly any rags at all in most of the mills that 
we went into. 

14.612. Were they making an inferior class of 
paper ? — It is a class of paper which competes largely 
with the paper which is extensively made in England 
for newspapers and cheap literature. This is a class 
of trade of great importance to English paper- 
makers. The rates ,of carriage we found from 
Bohemia to London to be about the same as fromx 
Aberdeen to London, and from Saxony we found it 
about the same as from Edinburgh to London. From^ 
Belgium to London it was cheaper probably than from 
any centre of paper-making in England. 

14.613. {Mr, A, G* Connor,) Is that railway car->^ 
riage or water carriage? — Parfty rail and partly 
water by the river Elbe to Hamburg and thence by 
sea to London. In Saxony the railways belong to 
the Government, and we were informed that toey 
grant special rates to exporters. 

14.614. {Chairman.) Were the manufactories 
which you visited on the same scale as those in 
England, or were they larger or smaller with regard to 
the number of hands there to do the work ? — I should 
say that an Englishman would get a great deal more 
out of the same plant, appliances, and labour. 

14.615. Were they on a larger scale? — ^No, I do 
not think they were on a larger scale. 

14.616. About what number of hands were em- 
ployed ? — We generally reckon by the number of 
paper machines. We found in the mills that we 
visited from two to ^\q machines. Much as we 
should expect to find in a similar number of miUs ii> 
England. , 

14.617. What was the size of the machine? — ^The 
machines varied from 60 inches up to 120 in breadth. 
Some manufacturers seemed to keep one or two of 
their machines going entirely for the English market. 
All through, as far as we could see, they tried to keep, 
their output always up to the maximum. It makes all 
the difference to the profit when the utmost is ob* 
tained out of the plant in the course of a week. 

14.618. What do you consider is the part of their 
system which affects us most, — the export duty on the 
materials, or the protective duty on the finished article ? 
— The protective duty on the finished article, cer- 
tainly. 
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Mr. 14,619. How would you propose to meet that? — 

F. P. Barlow, Personally I should like to see a countervailing duty 

9fi tJ~I«oa ^^ ^^^ 8*°^® amount. 

8 6 May 188 6. 14^620. What would be the effect of that upon this 
country in the way of raising the prices ; would it 
raise the prices to the consumer ? — No doubt to a cer- 
tain extent it would. 

14.621. Would it diminish the demand ? — It is of 
course very difficult to say. 

14.622. To what extent do you think that you 
could impose a duty without seriously affecting the 
demand ? — In Grermany the protective duty is equiva- 
lent to a hal^nny a lb. on the paper; that is an 
enormoijs proportion on many kinds of paper; it 
amounts to 33 per cent, on the cheapest papers that 
are exported from Germany. 

14.623. Do you propose that we should impose a 
duty of a similar amount ? — It seems to me to be 
entitled to consideration ; the per-contage is certainly a 
large one. 

14.624. Then you do not believe that it would do 
you any good ? — Even a 10 per cent, duty would be f^ 
to the goiod, so far as we are concerned. 

14.625. {Mr. Jackson.) But would it stop there ? — 
We should get better prices all round, pro tanto, no 
doubt, and probably we should very soon make them 
withdraw their protective duty. 

14.626. (Mr. Palgrave.) Would not the Germans 
in that case get also a higher profit? — I think the 
Germans would smother themselves if they were not 
zb\Q to get rid of their surplus. 

14.627. {Chcdrman.) Is there any other point in 
connexion with your visit to Germany which you 
would like to mention ? — No ; I think that is all that 
we noticed. We agreed that we were not the least 
bit afraid of free competition or free trade, but it was 
this protective duty which was killing us in detail and 
gradually destroying our industry. 

14.628. Have you any information or any statistics 
as to our trade with the colonies or with India ? — ^I 
know something of our Indian trade. We have 
bad a house in Calcutta for the last five or six years. 
I have been myself three or four times to India, and 
have seen the growth of paper mills there which has 
been going on very rapidly in the last ^yq or six 
years. 

14.629. What class of paper do they produce ? — 
They are beginning to produce this year very good 
printing paper of t^ class of our cheap newspapers ; 
a strong paper at a low rate. 

14.630. {Mr. Jackson.) Could you make it at the 
same price ? — Yes, but the carriage and packing adds 
greatly to the cost. 

14.631. {Chairman.) Does it appear that the 
Indian manufacturer is likely to compete seriously 
with you ? — ^Not on this ground at alL I think that 
in India he will be a very formidable competitor. 

14.632. With regard to other Eastern nations, is 
India likely to have any export trade? — Not for 
many years, I should imagine. The Germans export 
largely to India through English houses, but there 
are G^rtnan houses out there which also import 
directly now. 

14.633. What material do they chiefly use in 
India ? — ^A grass they call munj grass, which grows 
at Lucknow and in other parts of India. 

14.634. Is it of as good quality as the esparto ? — 
Hardly. It makes very good paper. Plantain fibre 
and bamboo fibre are also used ; in &ct, India is full 
of fibres. 

14.635. {SirJ.F. Corry.) Is jute at all used?— 
Jute cuttings, I beUeve, are used to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

14.636. {Chairman.) Is there a very considerable 
increase in the number of objects for which paper is 
employed ? — I know of nothing fresh of late years. 

14.637. {Mr. Sclater Booth.) Is it not used fw 
roofe ? — ^Yes, to some extent. 

14.638. Does Japan make everything of paper ?— 
It makes some beautiful paper. 



14.639. They apply paper to all sorts of purposes, 
do they not ? — Yes, to windows and m any domestic 
purposes. 

14.640. What material do they use ? — ^Principally 
the paper mulberry and bamboo, also rags. 

14.641. Do you know an3rthing of the Chinese ; do 
they produce any ? — They do not produce very much 
of any great importance, but I have been over several 
mills in Japan where they have now regular machines, 
such as we have, besides their native hand-made 
factories. 

14.642. {Mr. Aird.) Do you consider that the 
machinery in Germany is equal to that in use in this 
country ? — Not the heavy machinery ; the light ma- 
chinery we thought was very nicely finished. 

14.643. More so than in England? — Yes. I should 
fancy that more labour had been bestowed upon the 
finish of it. 

14.644. Do you think that that is at all due to the 
greater technical knowledge which the German work- 
men has as regards the manufacture and application 
of machinery? — ^We rather ascribed it to cheaper 
labour. They could afford to lavish more labour on 
it upon the polishing up of parts, and so on. We 
have imported some small pieces of machinery for our 
own works from Germany of late years, very highly 
finished. 

14.645. Upon the ground of cost? — Upon the 
ground of excellence of design and workmanship, and 
of cheapness too. 

14.646. As regards the labour generally in the 
paper mills in Grermany, did you form any opinion as 
to how far that could be compared with the labour in 
England ? — ^I do not think it was so smart ; we did 
not think there was the same briskness about tho 
work done in a German mill as there was in our own 
factories ; and although their hours were much longer, 
and their wages less, they did not seem to do so much 
for them ; they had, in fact, three or four men to one 
machine where we should only have two or three at 
the outside. 

14.647. Did you make any inquiries to enable you 
to form an opinion as to whether the system of the 
labour market in Germany without trades unions was 
superior or otherwise to the labour market in this 
country ? — No, we did not make any inquiries with 
regard to that. 

14.648. {Mr, Drummond.) Do you, as a matter of 
fact, know whether there are any trades unions there ? 
— We did not make any inquiry into that. 

14.649. The proportion of skilled to unskilled labour 
in Germany would be about the same as in England, 
would it not ? — ^I should imagine so. 

14.650. The general mode of production in Germany 
is about the same as in England, except that there are 
a larger number of people employed ? — ^Yes. 

14.651. Then, as a matter of fact, the result of your 
visit was to convince you that you had nothing to 
fear from the extension of foreign competition, except 
so far as protective duties are concerned ? — ^Yes, that 
is so. 

14.652. {Mr. Ecroyd.) You told us that you ob- 
serve on the continent the efiect of the protective 
system constituting a bounty, and in fact that the 
material produced for England and the colonies was 
much cheaper than that produced for the home 
market ? — ^Yes. 

14.653. And that the effect in Germany especially 
of their protective system was to give them a more 
complete command of their own home trade? — ^To 
give them the entire command of their own home 
trade, no foreigner could possibly compete. 

14,664. Has the effect of that been to enable them 
to enter upon production upon a larger and more 
economic 8<^e ? — ^No doubt that is what enabled them 
or induced them to begin the large works which they 
possess at the present time. 

14,655. I am now dealing with the general effect of 
protection in Germany. The effect of that has been 
to enable them, in consequence of their securing a 
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steady market, greatly to increase the field of their 
productive skill, and of course to improve and econo- 
mise the production ? — 'So doubt. 

14.656. And that, therefore, tends to make them 
stronger in international competition ?— Yes. 

14.657. Might we not assume that the same effect 
could be produced here ; might we not assume that if 
the paper trade of this country were placed in secure 
possession of the home market by an adequate import 
duty, the effect would be to give more constant em- 
ployment, and an assurance of more constant employ- 
ment, to those engaged in the trade ? —That is what 
we mmntain. 

14.658. It would therefore increase the magnitude 
of our operations and the economy of our production ? 
— I think so. 

14.659. Under those circumstances is it not difficult 
to see how the consumer in this country would be 
prejudiced ; would he not gain as much from 
the increased economy of production on the part of 
the English manufacturers as he would lose or might 
expect to lose by the imposition of a small protective 
duty ? — I should imagine that he might reckon on 
that. 

14.660. Did you happen to make any inquiry whilst 
you were in Germany upon this question, whether the 
price of a given quality of paper in Germany itself has 
been enhanced or not by their protective system ? — 
No, we did not ask that question. 

14.661. You do not know whether the German con- 
sumer has really been prejudiced at all? — No. lam 
told that paper is getting very much cheaper; but 
that may be from the same pauses which operate in 
England, from the cheaper material used, such as 
wood and the large use of straw, and so on. 

14.662. We have been told that the greatest fall 
during the past seven years has taken place in the 
newspaper qualities of paper, that there has been a fall 
of fi<om 3d. to 2d. a lb. ; is it the fact that during the 
period of that fall no reduction whatever has taken 
place in the price of those newspapers to what may be 
called the consumer ? — ^I do not think so. 

14.663. Then the consumer has not benefited by 
that fall ? — 1 should not think so, so far as the press is 
concerned. 

14.664. But the people employed in the manufac- 
ture, whether capitalists or workmen, have suffered in 
consequence of it ? — ^Yes, certainly. 

14.665. And that suffering has affected a larger 
proportion of the population than any benefit has 
reached ? — ^Yes ; but of course the manufacturer has 
had cheaper material to work with, although he has 
paid the same wages. 

14.666. I am speaking not of that, but I am speak- 
ing of the effect of a fall in price, which, from the 
evidence we have had already, has been to extinguish 
the profits of the manufacturer to a large extent ; that 
is the case, is it not ? — No doubt. 

14.667. And also to reduce wages to a certain 
extent ? — Yes. 

14.668. The question which I really wanted to put 
was this : whethei^ the fact is not that the consumer 
has obtained no benefit, while the manufacturer and 
bis operatives have sustained an injury, and so the 
newspaper proprietors alone have benefited by the 
change? — No doubt cheap educational books would 
not have been possible unless there had been a fall 
in the price of paper. I suppose the newspaper 
proprietors have benefited by the great consumption 
of newspapers. 

14.669. (Mr. Jackson.) I think you told us that in 
Germany the price was considerably higher than in 
London, and I think you told us that that which they 
are selling at Berlin at 'Sd. is sold in London at 2d. ? 
— Yes, that is one case. 

14.670. Therefore the consumer in this country, 
if he gets his material 33 per cent, less than the other, 
would surely benefit by it ? — Yes, that would be the 
case with regard to the newspapers, no doubt. 



14.671. And relatively the same principle would 
apply all round ? — ^Yes. 

14.672. I think you told us that the duty was ^d. 
a lb. — ^Yes, just about that ; it is about 5L a ton. 

14.673. Would the paper which was sold in this 
country for 2d. cost about 2d. to produce ? — Similar 
paper would have to come down to the same price. 

14.674. Similar paper is manufactured here, I 
suppose ? — Yes. 

14.675. Costing about 2d. here ?— Yes. 

14.676. Why cannot that paper be sent to BerUn 
and sold for 3d. ? — I presume that the sale in Berlin 
for that particular paper would be small in the first 
place. 

14.677. Did I not understand you to say that they 
import no paper whatever into Grermany? — They 
import some kinds of writing paper, I think. 

14.678. Notwithstanding the duty ? — Yes, notwith- 
standing the duty. There is a fashion for English 
writing paper and envelopes on the Continent ; it is 
only those papers which fashion chooses to pay for 
that are imported by them. 

14.679. You spoke about having imported some 
machinery from Germany. I suppose you imported 
that machinery because it was either cheaper or better 
than you could get in this country ? — Yes. 

14.680. Would it have been an advantage to you 
that there should have been a large import duty on 
machinery in that case ? — Not on that particular 
machinery, certainly. 

14.681. You spoke about the cost of labour. I 
did not quite understand you whether the cost, say, 
per lb. or whatever the way of calculating it is, was 
less in Germany than here ; ^ou told us that the 
weekly wages were less, but you thought that the 
men did less work ; were you able to form an opinioa 
as to whether the cost of paper per lb. in labour was 
higher or lower than here ? — We could not quite get 
at that. In one or two of the mills we came to the 
conclusion that it was about the same. 

14.682. I think you told us that they afforded you 
pretty good facilities for seeing them ? — Yes ; tliey 
showed us everything at once on our sending in our 
cards. 

14.683. (Mr, A. O'Connor.) Did you extend your 
tour to Silesia and Saxony ? — We went to Saxony 
and through a part of Silesia into Bohemia. 

14.684. Is it the fact that within recent years as 
many as 18 pulp mills were erected in Saxony alone, 
as appears by the consul's report ? — I did not hear 
that. 

14.685. Then you are not able to say whether 
this report of the consul in Germany is correct ? — 
No. There were a great many joint stock paper 
companies, and perhaps these may be the mills reierred 
to. 

14.686. I asked the previous witness whether he 
could allege any particular reason why Germany was 
able to compete in printing papers with this country,, 
and he said he could not ; is it a fact that in Germany 
they have recently taken to manufacturing a great 
deal of wood and straw pulp which is called cellulose ? 
— ^They make it largely now ; they are starting mills 
all over the country for the manufacture of this 
cellulose. 

14.687. In the preparation of cellulose do they not 
use a great deal of caustic soda, lime, and alum ?— 
Yes ; they boil the wood in sulphurous acid. Sulphite 
of lime is, I think, the chemical principally em- 
ployed. Mitscherlich's process appeared to be most 
in favour. 

14.688. Is it not also true that the price of the 
chemicals used in those processes has a considerable 
influence upon the cost of the price of paper ? — Of 
course. 

14.689. And do not the Germans complain of the 
import duties on those chemicals as being a serious 
burden on their manufacture ? — No. We asked them 
that question, and they did seem to consider it a very 
serious matter. 
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14.690. Then you would not agree with this consuPs 
report in which he says that those chemicals would 
have a very sensihle influence upon the cost of the 
production of paper, and that the taxing of them 
is a positive disadvantage, so much so that the work- 
people mix chloride of lime, alum, caustic soda, and 
ultramarine? — We did not hear them complain of 
that. All ahout Dresden there are chemical factories 
on a large scale now. 

14.691. Do not they utilise water power a great deal 
in Germany where they have it ? — Yes, to a very large 
extent on all the large rivers and streams. 

14.692. More than they do here ? — ^Yes, the rivers 
are larger. 

14.693. So far then the cost of production being 
lower in Germany than here is due to natural causes ? 
— Tes, to some extent, of course. 

14.694. And also to the greater energy of the Ger- 
mans in making use of those new materials, wood, 
straw, and cellulose ? — I do not think that they are more 
energetic than we are in seizing on any new materials. 

14.695. Do you see any reason why we should not 
adopt those processes in this country? — ^You will 
remember that those manufactories of cellulose and 
mechanical wood pulp are situated in the middle of 
forests ; we have no forests in England to compare 
with them. 

14.696. And they get the wood cheap ? — ^Yes. 

14.697. That again is a natural cause ? — Precisely 
so. If we started such a work we must start it in 
Norway or Sweden. 

14.698. I want to bring out this, that the fact that 
they have been so able to compete successfully in the 
manufacture of this paper which is used In printing is 
due to natural causes to a great extent ? — T?hey have 
some advantages, but I think they are counterbalanced 
by other advantages which we possess. So we thought 
when we were on this particular tour. 

14.699. But those natural advantages have had a 
material effect upon the result ? — ^I do not know which 
way the balance lies. 

14.700. I mean with regard to themselves ? — They 
have advantages in some ways, and they have disad- 
vantages in others. 

14.701. But they have very considerable advan- 
tages in the shape of getting wood cheap, and having 
very considerable water power ? — Yes, so far as that 
goes, it is so. 

14.702. As regards things which are not of native 
product, such as chemicale, they are uuder disadvan- 
tages from the import duties ? — Yes, and from the 
carriage. 

14.703. What is the proportion of female labour 
that they utilise in Germany in the paper manu- 
facture? — I should say that the proportion is very 
much the same as in England. 

14.704. Do you find in the neutral markets that 
paper imported from Germany is made to appear as 
British paper by the imitation of English water- 
marks ? cJm you speak as to that ? — That would 
only apply to writing paper, and I could not speak 
positively as to that. It is a question which is now 
arousing public attention to a ver^ large extent. I 
believe that the foreigners do imitate the English 
water-marks and the English labels too. 

14.705. Would you say that it is only in the lower 
class of papers that the Germans compete successfully 
in neutral markets ? — Only in the lower class. 

14.706. With regard to the higher class of writing 
paper, at any rate, the movement of trade is rather 
in the shape of importing it into Germany from 
England ? — ^Austrian writing paper is largely exported 
both to India and to our Colonies and to England. 

14.707. But there is an export into Germany, the 
bulk of what is done being in the best paper, for 
which there is a demand by reason of the quality, 
and also by a statute which prescribes the use of 
English paper for writing purposes ? — Yes, that is so, 
but the trade is not large. 

14.708. {Mr. Palgrave,) Am I right in under- 
standing that you consider that the cost of wages is 



much the same in Germany as in this country ?— We 
imagined so. We got returns from two mills as to 
the cost of wages per week per ton of paper, and if 
they were reliable they are very much the same as 
ours. We thought that, although the labour was 
cheaper, there were many more men about the mill 
than we should employ for doing a similar amount 
of work. 

14.709. You think that it came to much about the 
same thing ? — We imagine that such is the case. 

14.710. {Mr, Jamieson.) Is it not the fact that the 
use of wood pulp is a comparatively modern inven- 
tion ? — Yes ; the manufacture of this cellulose is quite 
modern. Mechanical wood has been used for the last 
10 or 12 years. 

14.711. Is not the chief manufacture of cellulose in 
Norway and Sweden? — ^Yes; but they are starting 
mills all over Grermany. 

14.712. {Mr. A. O'Connor.) And in America also ? 
— I do not think that they manufacture much cellulose 
in America ; they have started to do so lately. 

14.713. {Mr. Jamieson,) With regard to the works 
in Norway and Sweden, have they not been materially 
started by British capital and the enterprise of British 
paper-makers? — ^I should say that in Norway and 
Sweden it has been so certainly. 

14.714. So that the enterprise of the British paper- 
makers would be at least on a par with that of the 
Germans in that respect ? — Certainly there is no lack 
of enterprise in the British paper-makers. 

14.715. With r^ard to the fibres which are used in 
India, and the chemicals which are used there in the 
production of paper, are those chemicals more or less 
from the Tyne ? — Yes ; caustic soda and bleach, 

14.716. Are there manufactories of those chemicals 
in India ? — No, not of chemicals, to my knowledge. 

14.717. Are there the materials there for the 
manufacture ? — I do not think so. 

14.718. Then a great increase of the manufacture 
of paper in India, therefore, would be accompanied by 
a material demand for chemicals chiefly ft^om the 
Tyne, would it not ? — I believe it would. 

14.719. And, in that respect, British capital would 
derive an advantage? — The British capital invested 
in the chemical works would not suffer, as the trade 
which was lost in England would be done in India. 

14.720. With regard to what you said in answer to 
Mr. Ecroyd as to the newspapers, has there not been 
an enormous increase recently in the consumption of 
cheap newspaper paper? — I believe there has been 
an enormous increase. 

14.721. Has there not been at the same time a very 
large increase in cheap newspapers ? — ^Yes. 

14.722. Do not you think that the public have got 
the benefit of the reduction of the paper duty, not by 
reducing paper below a Id. or ^cf., but by their getting 
a greater supply of newspapers ? — No doubt they have 
in that way. 

14.723. {Mr. A. G* Connor.) Has there been any- 
thing like a displacement of the industry of the manu- 
facture of paper from England to Scotland, or north- 
wards generally? — I think that the manufacturers 
have a tendency to congregate on the coalfields 
wherever they may be. On the Scotch coalfields 
there are large cetitres of paper-making. In Durham 
and in the North there is another centre, and in Wales 
now there is another. 

14.724. Would it be correct to say that whilst the 
manufacture of paper is rather falling off in England, 
or has not very much increased, it has increased in 
Scotland? — I should say that it has increased not 
only in Scotland but in Wales; in fact, it has 
increased wherever the coalfields happen to be. 

14.725. {Mr. Jamieson,) It has increased very 
much in Lancashire of late, has it not ? — Yes. 

14.726. So that naturally coal is an important 
element in the cost? — We always used to consider 
that it took four tons of coal to make a ton of paper. 

14.727. {Mr. Ecroyd.) Just one question upon the 
answer which you gave just now about English paper ; 
is it not the fact that a halfpenny paper only contains 
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one half of the full weight of paper that a Irf. paper 
ordinarily contains ?— I should think so. 

14.728. Therefore if the weight of the paper is 
oaly half, the public get no advantage ? — ^No, because 
it is only half the size. 

14.729. {Mr. Drummond.) The alteration in the 
mode of printing by the dry process has been on the 
increase ; does not that require a totally different kind 
of paper from what was formerly used ? — It requires 
paper more carefully manufactured. 



14.730. Is it made from different material ? — No, 
from the same material, but very much more carefully 
put together ; it is calendered afterwards. 

14.731. Then the cost of the production of it is 
increased, is it not ? — It is more expensive, certainly. 

14.732. (Mr. Lubbock,) Did I understand you to 
say that the working man in Germany receives less 
money per day than in England, but the result of the 
cost of labour per ton is about the same ? — ^That is 
what we imagined. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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Mr. Robert Knight examined. 



14.733. (Chairman.) I think you are the General 
Secretary to the Boiler Makers' and Iron Shipbuilders 
Society ? — Yes. 

14.734. Does that society apply to the whole of 
the kingdom, or does it apply to the Tyno or any 
particular port? — To the United Kingdom. 

14.735. What number of members have you? — 
28,000. 

14.736. Are they principally employed in the North 
of England or Scotland, or where are they employed ? 
^— They are employed all over the kingdom where 
shipbuilding is done and boiler-making. 

14.737. Are the head-quarters at Newcastle ?— 
Yes, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

14.738. What do you say with regard to the condition 
of the industry in which you are interested ; is it in 
a flourishing or in a depressed condition ? — It is in a 
most deplorable condition. 

14.739. Would you state in what respects it is in a 
bad position ? — ^The work has fallen off to that extent 
that we have fully one-third of our members who are 
usually engaged in shipbuilding out of employment 
at the present time. 

14.740. CJould you give the Commission any figures 
with regard to that; have you an account of the 
number of members out of employment at different 
periods ? — I have ; I hand in a statement to 
your Lordship showing that the number last year out 
of employment was 3,927 in January, 6,727 in June, 
and 9,046 in December, showing an average of 6,681 
members out of employment during the whole year, 
being 23^ per cent, of the Society, (^ee Appendix A.) 

14.741. (Mr. Palmer.) Have you got it down to 
a later date since the formation of this Commission ? 
— Yes, but not with me ; but there is a return up to 
the end of March, showing 27 per cent, of our 
members out of employment, as compared with 25 
per cent, in December of last year. 

24857. 



14.742. Then it is still progressing? — ^It is still 
Billing off until, at the close of March, we have 27 per 
cent, of our members out of employ. 

14.743. (Chairman.) These tables have been 
drawn out carefully, and I need not take you through 
all of them now in evidence ; but you have put them 
in, and I suppose we may receive them as your 
statement ? — ^Yes. 

14.744. What are the causes to which you attribute 
the present depression, and the depressions which 
have from time to time succeeded one another ? — 
There is not the slight doubt, with reference to ship- 
building, but what it has been over-production. There 
is no doubt that up to the end of 1879 and 1880 there 
was a great want of vessels, and then, on account of 
the large profit derived from the shipping industry, 
a large number of people invested their money in 
shipbuilding, that the tonnage launched in 12 months 
was nearly double the previous year. 

14.745. DurJDg the years 1881, 1882, and 1883, 
it was the case, was it not, that ships could not be 
built quickly enough ? — Quite so. 

14.746. But the result was that there was an over- 
production, and that many have been left idle? — 
Yes. 

14.747. Have you a table showing a record 
of the tonnage reached? — Yes; in 1879 the 
gross tonnage was 565,000 tons ; in 1880, 796,221 ; 
in 1881, 1,013,208; in 1882, 1,240,824; in 1883, 
1,256,829; in 1884 it was only 741,315; and in 
1885 only 540,282. 

14.748. Is that for the whole of 1885 ?— Yes. 

14.749. Does that apply to the whole country ?— It 
applies to the whole country. You see by these 
figures that the drop was very considerable from 
1883. 

14.750. Amongst the points to which you wish to 
draw attention is the number of persons flocking into 
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^fr. R, Kniyht. the towns ; do you mean by that that the supply of 
labour is in excess ? —No ; the want of labour in the 
country districts has driven a large number of men 
into the towns. 

14.751. What you mean is, that the effect of that 
has been to bring a large number of labourers into 
the towns ? — Yes, I am sorry to say very much so. 

14.752. And the supply of labour has been thereby 
increased ? — ^Yes. 

14.753. Those persons who come into the towns 
are not, I presume, accustomed to anything but 
agricultural labour ? — Principally that is so. 

14.754. Have they produced a bod effect upon the 
labour market ? — ^Very. 

14.756. What is the remedy to which you look ? — 
The principal remedy, or one of the remedies, which 
I should suggest, would be the taking away of the 
large surplus labour that we have to our Colonies, 
and it is possible to do so, especially the ones from the 
agricultural districts. It would considerably assist 
the labour market if that was done. Some few years 
ago a large number of small farms were turned into 
large farms, and on account of the breaking up of 
small farms and thiowinff them into large farms, there 
was the displacement of a large number of hands ; 
not only the small farmers themselves, but the people 
were driven away from their homes, some driven 
into the towns, and others driven to emigrate, and also 
the labouring classes of men, such as wheelwrights 
and mechanics of different kinds, were driven from 
the country villages into the towns as a rule. 

14,766. Is there much emigration amongst those 
who are engaged in your trades ? — Not a large 
amount. Shipbuilding is principally done in the 
United Kingdom, as you are well aware. In the 
boiler-making line, with which I am connected, also 
which belongs to the same society, we have very 
often a demand for our men to go to America and 
Australia, and to the different Colonies. 

14.757. Have they found employment there? — 
Yes. 

14.758. And have many of their friends been 
following them ? — Yes, very often. 

14.759. Have you looked at all into the com- 
parative progress of France and Germany, and other 
countries, as compared with our own shipbuilding ? — 
Yes, I have. 

14.760. What has been the result? — So far as 
competition with England is concerned there is 
practically none. 

14.761 . Have we got it all our own way ? — Quite so. 
I may say that two years ago we sent a Commission 
to France to inquire into the shipbuilding trade there. 
It was reported that on account of the bonus system 
which had been introduced by the French Govern- 
ment, our employers in England could not compete in 
some cases with the French builders, tuid so we sent 
a Commission to France to inquire into it. We spent 
about 200/. on the matter, and the Report of that 
Commission I have here with me. They went out in 
September 1884, and the Report pi^oved that there was 
very little doing in France at the time, comparatively 
speaking. 

14.762. {Mr. Pearce.) What ports did they go to 
in France ? — They went to Havre, Rouen, St. Nazaire, 
and Bordeaux. I think they went to the whole of the 
ports in France. 

14.763. There was plenty of work, was there not, 
going on at St. Nazaire at that time ? — The Report 
says that there were only two vessels at that time 
building. Perhaps I may be allowed to deliver this 
Report. 

{The same was delivered in, and is asfollotcs) : — 
** Mission to France. 
" Sunderland, November 6th, 1884. 
"Worthy General Secretary, 

"In compliance with the Council's decision, as 
conveyed to us in your letter of instruction, we, the 
undersigned, accompanied by an interpreter, proceeded 
on our mission to France to ascertain, as far as possible, 



by a personal visit to that country, the present condi- 
tion of the shipbuilding and engineering trades, and 
what prospects were before us for securing employment 
for our idle men. We may here remark that, previous 
to leaving home, a large number of our members ^lly 
expected that, on our arrival in France, we should find 
shipyard labour in good demand. This expectation 
was aroused in consequence of alleged overtures having 
been made by a firm of shipbuilders in Bordeaux to a 
member of ours in Sunderland, exprepsing their desire 
to engage him as manager or contractor for a new 
yard about commencing, that would in a very short 
space of time require the services of at least 300 of 
our men. Plans, tracings, &c., likewise quotations of 
prices for the* principal parts of the work, having 
passed between them, we were given to understand 
that the engagement was all but completed. At the 
same time we were authoritatively informed by the 
member in question that several yards on the west 
and north-west coast of France were then in course of 
preparation, and if a resolute attempt was made by the 
officials of the society, we could not fail to find imme- 
diate work for some thousands of our unemployed. 

" With a strong desire on our part to do all in our 
power to secure that result, we left Sunderland on 
Monday, September 29th. On our arrival at Calais 
we ascertained there was no occasion to delay there, 
for, although great activity is apparent in the con- 
struction of new docks and fortifications, nothing is as 
yet intended in the direction of shipbuilding. We 
therefore resolved to pass the night in Calais and 
proceed the next day to Havre, which we did, being a 
distance of about 240 miles ; but, in consequence of 
many stoppages on the way, it took us 16 hours to 
travel, not reaching Havre till midnight. 

" The following morning, after making every inquiry, 
^ve started in search of the shipyards, which we found 
to be two in number, and at a great distance apart, 
being at opposite ends of the town. The nearest to 
us, Messrs. Normaud and Co., was the first visited. 
This firm is at present engaged on six torpedoes for 
the French Government, four of them standing in 
the yard almost completed, the other two in the earlier 
stages of construction. We had the good fortune to 
meet Mr. Normaud himself, who treated us with 
every civility, and indeed the same must be said of 
all the gentlemen we conversed with during our travels 
through the country. Mr. Normaud, who can speak 
English very fluently, candidly informed us that ship- 
building and engineering is at present very slack in 
France, and we could make quite sure, whenever these 
trades were dull in England, there was not much doing 
in any other part of the world. For himself, with the 
exception of the torpedoes and their engines, he had 
nothing else in hand in the iron and steel department, 
and thereof out of his power to engage any extra men. 
If hereafter it ever lay in his power to do anything in 
this direction he would most gladly apply to our 
society in England to send him men. From Messrs. 
Normaud's we went to Messrs. Marinasee and Co., 
where we found a similar state of trade, but a much 
larger yard. This firm, if they could secure orders, 
have every facility for building vessels equal to the 
largest afloat. They have four large torpedoes on the 
stocks, with another or two in preparation ; but the 
work in hand is not near sufficient to keep them fully 
employed, consequently a large number of their men 
had to be discharged. The manager promised on the 
earliest opportunity after trade had revived, and his 
old hands were back at work, to secure the services of 
some English workmen, as he considered it would have 
a tendency to infuse greater energy into the business. 
When that time came he would apply to our society. 
He also advised us not to leave the town without calling 
at the engine-works and having an interview with the 
chief engineer and director, as he could not tell but 
that they might require the services of some boiler- 
makers. We managed to reach the engine- works, 
which are some considerable distance from the ship- 
yard, about 4 o'clock the same afternoon, and we 
were very fortunate in seeing both gentlemen. After 
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fully explaining theobject of our visit, we were informed 
that they would be very happy to assist us in the 
matter, but as trade was so bad nothing could be done 
at present, but they would keep the question fully 
before them. This ended our visitations in Havre, and 
we left for Rouen by an early train the next morning. 

"There is but one shipyard at Rouen, viz., Messrs. 
Claparade and Sons, which is very suitably laid out, 
and, like the others, are building torpedoes, but in 
addition are just finishing two merchant steamers. On 
the first day of our visit we could not see the heads 
of the firm, but were very courteously shown round the 
yard by the master-builder and another ofiicial, the 
latter being an Englishman reared in France, who has 
the double advantage of speaking both languages. 
After explaining their mode of working, we were 
requested to call again and see Mr. Claparade himself, 
as he had often expressed a desire to have English 
workmen, riveters especially. The next day we had 
the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Claparade, junior, and 
during the conversation was informed that the firm 
were estimating for some vessels, which they had good 
prospects; of getting; if so, he would want about 12 
squads of our riveters, and would send us the order at 
a vevj early date, as he was very anxious to have 
some of our workmen. This interview took place on 
the Sunday, and early the next day we started for 
Paris, as being the most direct route to St. Nazaire, 
where we arrived, by travelling all night, at 9 o'clock 
on Tuesday moi-ning, only staying in Paris a few 
hours waiting for our train. 

" There are two very fine shipyards in St. Nazaire. 
One is principally confined to Government work, 
where foreigners are never employed, the other is the 
property of the Transatlantic Steamship Company, 
and could easily be made capable of turning out as 
much work as some uf our best yaixis. We were told 
that the place had been idle a long time, and on its 
recommencing in the early part of this year, the director, 
Mr. Andrade, fully intend^ that the whole of the ship- 
building should be given to Englishmen! Communica- 
tions were opened with a certain party in this country 
with that object in view, and through a want of know- 
ledge on their part of the proper method of working 
an iron shipyard, contractors were engaged to go over 
and take the whole of the work, and from that day 
forth the place became sealed up to everybody else. 
The conduct of these membere is verjr censurable, in 
acting against both employer's and society's interests. 
At present there are ten or eleven English platers 
employed on some inside work, and for which they 
have also contracted ; but we hope they have learnt a 
lesson by what has previously taken place, and do all 
they can to cement a good feeling between themselves 
and their present employers, and at the same time 
embrace every opportunity to increase the number of 
their own countrymen, as we are sorry to say that 
there are plenty of good workmen in Great Britain 
who cannot get employment, and who would be 
willing to go out. There are two very fine ships, 
fully 500 feet long, standing in frame, for although 
a large squad of French platers have been working 
for the past three months on one of the shells, the 
bottom is not yet covered, and unless they press 
forward with more energy than appears ac present, 
they will take a couple of years to complete. While 
there, we were given to understand that the shell 
plating of both vessels had been ofiered to the English- 
men at 22^ francs per plate, but which they considered 
too low, as the price per cwt. was not equal to that 
they were receiving for inside work. We very much 
regret, taking into consideration the present depres- 
sion in this country, that they did not accept rather 
than let the work slip out of our hands ; we judge 
the plates — averaging the whole vessel — would fall 
short of 11 cwt., which, taken at 22^ francs, or 18*. 
English money, would be considered an exceptional 
good price in any shipyard in England, and we have 
• no doubt we could find good platers who would go 
to France on the same terms. We had a conversation 
with Mr. Andrade concerning the employment of 
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more Englishmen, and after taking our cards, he Mr, R. Knight, 

promised to communicate with us hereafter. We also 

had an interview with the English Consul, who has 

done his best to further the interests of English work- 

mai with the directors of the firm in question, for 

which our society should be very thankful. 

" From St. Nazaire we went on to Nantes, about 
45 miles up the River Loire, where there are some 
small shipyards, but all of them are very slack, indeed 
the manager of one firm told us that two years ago 
he had 20 small steamers, from 100 to 150 feet long, 
all building at the same time, and when we were 
there he had but two. He says that no work can be 
had in France except when the British shipbuilders 
are very busy and cannot undertake to do the whole 
of it themselves. We left Nantes for Bordeaux the 
next day, breaking our journey at La Rochelle, 
which we reached about 12 o'clock at night. 

^* La Rocbelle is a large fisliing place with a good 
sized harbour and docks, but no iron shipbuilding, 
consequently we only remained there one night, 
leaving for Bordeaux the following afternoon, where 
we arrived some time after midnight. The next day 
we went in search of the new shipyard at Lormont, 
which, by taking the river-boat, we reached in about 
30 minutes. We may inform you that we succeeded 
in finding the place indicated, l)ut at present there is 
no shipyard. In our conversation with Mr. Chaig- 
neau, the gentleman whom it was said had offered an 
engagement to our member in Sunderland, he gave 
us to understand that he was afraid that no ship- 
building in Bordeaux, of the merchant type, could be 
successful unless entirely conducted by Englishmen. 
He said English masteis, English managers and 
workmen, English administration all through, in- 
cluding English material, nobody in France at present 
can possibly compete against the shipbuilders in 
England. Even in repairs the English captains 
prefer to take their vessels home rather than risk 
the delays as hich are sure to follow if attempting to 
have their work done in Bordeaux. He thinks an 
English firm starting in Bordeaux would do well if 
they could do repairs as/ast as at homo. So far as he 
himself is concerned, he is somewhat undecided, as 
the Hmall yard he has is only intended for wood 
vessels, and, in addition, the authorities are con- 
templating building a river wall in front of his yard, 
and if they do he will be compelled to remove. He 
also stated that he never held out any inducement 
to any individual in England that he was in need of 
either manager or workmen. If in the future he did 
anything in the direction of iron shipbuilding, he 
would like to start with Englishmen, but at present 
he could not see the remotest prospect. Throughout 
our conversation, which extended over a couple of 
hours, ^he treated us with every courtesy, and 
candidly confessed that the shipping trade of Great 
Britain need never be afraid of French competition. 

"On several occasions we were told by different 
parties that the French owners, when negotiating for 
the building of a vessel, are in the habit of telling the 
buildei'3 that if they choose to go to England they 
could get a vessel much cheaper than at home, and 
the only reply made is that they can build them 
better in France. 

'* In our opinion (if we are allowed to offer one) 
the shipbuilding trade in France is about in the same 
condition as it was in England some 25 years ago. 

« From Bordeaux we commenced our return journey, 
resting for a couple of days at Paris, where we left 
on Friday morning, arriving in Sunderland on 
Saturday night, after being absent from home 20 days, 
and having travelled in that time a distance of 
2,500 miles. 

" In conclusion we beg to say we have don^ all in 
our power to make our mission successful, and we 
hope and trust some good may result from it hereafter. 

" We beg to subscribe ourselves, 

" Yours faithfuUy, 

"Thos. Kent. ^ 
"Jabies O'Neill.'* 
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14,764. That report does not distinctly say that there 
were only two ships building in Port St. Nazaire ? — 
It says that there were only two ships building at the 
time. 

14,766. According to the official list which I have 
here, there were five ships building in that port at 
that time ; what time of the year was that ? — In the 
latter part of October and the early part of November 
1884; there were only two vessels building then. 

14.766. {Mr. JtmUeson.) You mean vessels of any 
sise ? — ^Yes, of any size. 

14.767. (Mr. Palmer.) What was the cause of 
the censure that was passed upon those two men ? — 
The action of those two men in going and taking 
work in the way in which they did when they got out 
there. The manager of the firm was anxious to get 
Englishmen, and he engaged a few men from the 
Tyne and the Humber to go there and undertake the 
work. These men went, and, being selfish, they 
contracted for the whole work, and would not allow 
any other men to come in to take a part. Even our 
own men were not allowed ; in fact they over-reached 
themselves. 

14.768. (Mr, Aird.) Was any punishment inflicted 
upon them by the union? — No; it was out of our 
power to punish them. It was purely an individual 
engagement between themselves and the firm at 
St. Nazaire. It was not a society engagement at 
all. The firm at St Nazaire engaged those men, 
and they went and took the work, and after getting 
the work into their hands, tried to prevent others- 
even Englishmen, our own men— coming there to 
share a part of it. 

14.769. (Mr. Palmer.) Did they put themselves 
out of your union after they had gone abroad, and 
taken work in that way ? — ^No. 

14.770. Then they are still subject to' your rules 
and to your control ? — Quite so. 

14.771. In that particular case, having a large 
number of workmen employed upon the work, was it 
the object of the firm to displace the native workmen ? 
— The firm commenced to build two vessels, and they 
wanted English mechanics. There was a report at 
the time that there was work elsewhere in France, 
and having so many of our own men upon the funds 
of the society, our object was to try and get employ- 
ment for them if it was possible to do so, and hence 
the Commission being sent there. 

14.772. (Mr. Drummond.) Have you any branch 
of your society on the Continent ? — We have one 
branch at Constantinople, but in France we have not 
any. 

14.773. (Mr. Palmer.) What was the result at 
Bordeaux and Havre? — ^That there was no work 
there. 

14.774. This is a very interesting paper which you 
have given us ; could you give us a little history of 
what this Commission did, because it is a very 
wonderful thing for workmen to go abroad to get 
employment at a time like that, and it will be 
interesting to know what was the result? — ^The 
result of the inquiry was this, that there was only 
one place — St. Nazaire — where they really had any 
work to do in France. Of course I am excepting 
the Government yards. I am now alluding to the 
contract yards, where the contract work was being 
done. There was only that one place where there 
was really any contract work being done. The reply 
in all cases was : We only get work in France when 
the English shipbuilders have more than they can do. 
That was the reply that they got everywhere, and 
they just laughed about expecting that they could 
compete with the shipbuilders in the United Kingdom. 
They said, it is only when the shipbuilders in 
England and Scotland have more than they can do 
that we can get a chance of getting some little work ; 
and the result was that we found that there was no 
work except in this one yard at St. Nazaire. We 
did not, therefore^ send any men, as there was none 
wanted. 



14.775. (Mr. Palmer.) Did they offer to work the 
same hours that they were working in France ? — ^No. 

14.776. They adhered to their union hours, namely 
nine hours ? — Yes. 

14.777. Did they offer to work at the same wages ? 
— They had higher rates of pay in France than our 
poople were getting in EnglancL The report shows 
that they were offered for plating a vessel at the rate 
of 18«. per plate at St. Nazaire, but they refosed it, 
as they were getting a higher rate for the inside 
work, 

14.778. Where were they getting the higher rate ? — 
At the same place in the same yard on other work 
that they were doing. 

14.779. Then the higher rate might have been 
entirely for piece-work ? — Yes, it was for piece-work. 

14^780. What are the comparative wages as regards 
day-work ? — ^I could not answer that question ; I do 
not think that our men did any day-work, it was all 
piece-work. I need not tell you nor Mr. Pearce 
that there is but very little day-work done in any 
shipbuilding yards throughout the United Kingdom ; 
it is all piece-work. I do not suppose that even 
in your yard the actual money paid in the shape 
of wages to our men is two per cent, of it for day- 
work. 

14.781. Was that piece-work highei- there on 
account of the machinery not being so well adapted 
to get through the work ? — No ; we inquired about 
the machiney there, and we were informed that the 
machinery was as perfect as in England. 

14.782. Could it do the same amount of work ? — 
Yes, equally the same amount of work, and the yards 
were well fitted up so far as machinery was concerned. 

14.783. Then according to the report from these 
men, the bounties offered by the French Government 
had not the effect of stimulating shipbuilding on the 
Continent at that time ? — None whatever. 

14.784. Although in this country shipbuilding was 
greatly depressed in 1884 ? — Yes. 

14.785. Have you ever sent any deputations to 
Germany ? — We have a number of our men working 
in Germany. I may say that most of the leading men 
in the German yards and in the Danish yards, of 
those who are there, are members of our association. 
In fact, the foremen that are there, and also the 
foremen that are in Eussia, are members of our 
association, and we get to know from them. 

14.786. But it is only the foremen and not the 
workmen ? — The foremen and the workmen too. 

14.787. What per-centage of English workmen do 
you consider would be in a German yard, say at 
Kiel ? — I could not say the per-centage of English 
workmen. 

14.788. Would it be one per cent.? — Yes, more 
than that. 

14.789. How do their wages compare with the 
wages in this country? — They work at piece-work 
in those yards the same as they do in England, 
and get the same price. They get higher rates in 
Germany for their piece-work. 

14.790. And is the machinery adapted to the work 
also ? — ^Yes, from the reports that we have received. 
There is a difference in the yards in England with 
regard to machinery ; some are better supplied than 
others, and the same thing applies to the yards on the 
Continent. Some of the yards on the Continent are 
good yards and supplied with good machinery. 

14.791. We have had it in evidence that the cost 
of building a ship in Germany is lower than it is in 
this country, or quite as cheap as it is in this country, 
and the result is that the German yards, we hear, are 
in full operation, whereas ours are idle; can you 
account for that through the knowledge that you 
seem to possess of the people of your own union who 
are employed over there ? — So far as the information 
that I get it is not so, they are not getting their 
work done cheaper in those yards than you are getting 
it done in England. I am not speaking of the day 
rates, I am speaking about the actual cost of the 
work. It is not a question of what the man is booked 
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at in the firm, it is the actual money value that the 
employer gets wit of the men. You cannot possibly 
say that because one man is booked in a firm in 
England for 2s. or for 6s. per day that the same class 
of men would be booked for the same on the Continent. 
Take platers for instance. A plater in England would 
be booked at Ss, per day, and on the Continent he 
might be booked at 3& per day ; but that would be 
entirely misleading, because a plater in the English 
yards and Scotah yards is paid by results, at piece- 
work, and a plater in the German yards is paid in 
precisely the same way, by results. 

14.792. Is it your opinion that they, get more work 
out of the German workmen, or do the hours como 
in and help the German workmen in cheapening the 
production ? — I say in my experience that it is not 
cheaper. The Knglish shipbuilders and the ship- 
buildei's of the United Kingdom to-day are getting, 
and are able to get, their ships built cheaper per ton 
for the payment of labour to our men than the 
foreigners ai*e able to do. 

14.793. (Jl/r. Pearce,) How do you account for 
this fact, that at the present time at Stettin, where 
there are some of our men working, in a large yard 
they are quite full of work, having 14 ships to build, 
whilst in the Tyne you have scajccely any ships 
building at all? — ^I do not know how many vessels 
they are building ; but if there are 14 vessels building 
in Stettin at the present time, it would be, some of them, 
sm«dl vessels. I dare say that the 14 vessels that they 
may be building in that yard would not be equal in 
tonnage to two that you have in your yard. 

14.794. In putting the next question to you, I 
would first of adl tell you that six of those vessels are 
vessels of over 4,000 tons, passenger-carrying steamers, 
the same as I have been in the habit of building for 
the same company, and that the other vessels are, 
some of them, also of large size. Upon these premises 
I want to know how you account for the fact that 
this yard at Stettin is quite full of work whilst you 
cannot get work on the Tyne ? — There may be causes 
in operation which I cannot possibly account for, but 
what I can vouch for is this, that the shipbuilders in 
the yai-d in Stettin are not getting their work done 
per ton cheaper than the shipbuilders in England and 
Scotland are getting theirs done for. 

14.795. (^Mr, Palgrave.) Do you mean to say that 
the cost to the builders there is as gi-eat for labour as 
it is in this country, notwithstanding the difference 
in the comparative rate of wages ? — Yes. 

14.796. Can you at all explain how that is ? — The 
foreign workmen do not work so hard as the English, 
and therefore do not turn out the same amount of 
work. 

14.797. I do not ask you about the work, but 
about the compaAtive cost of labour ; you say that 
the vessels in Germany are not built more cheaply, so 
far as labour is concerned, than in England ; can you 
put before the Commission how that is ? — They are 
not built cheaper in Germany than in England, 
because the German workmen do not turn out the 
same amount of v^ork. 

14.798. The cost for labour, you say, is not higher 
in Germany than in England? — I am taking the 
value of the work done. You may have a man, and 
you might book him at 28. or 4*., and unfortunately 
a large number of our people consider, if they have 
men entered, and they are rated on their books at so 
much per day, that that is the actual value of the men's 
work ; but that is not so. As I said just now, our 
people go there and work and are paid by the piece 
for what they do, and they may be rated at 4*. per day ; 
but they are not paid by the day at day rates, they 
are paid at so much for each job that they do. Then, 
taking their work, and the payment for the work done 
in the Stettin yard, and the payment for the work 
done in the yards in the United Kingdom, the work 
done in the United Kingdom is cheaper done than it is 
done there. 

14.799. {Mr. Pearce.) But you have no real proof 
of that ; it is a mere assertion of yours ? — I have proof 
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of it in this case that I gave you at St. Nazaire, where ^r- ^- Knight. 
our people were offered 18*. per plate for the shell of 
the vessel. 

14.800. Have you not any other proof than that ? 
r do not think that those Commissioners could have 
ascertained the fact, because they have idso said that 
at the time there were only two ships building at 
S£. Nazaire, and that that comprised nearly the whole 
of the ships that were building in France ; whereas, 
according to the ofl&cial return for the year 1884, the 
amount of shipbuilding in Prance was 34,706 tons. 
Therefore, if your statement with reference to this 
piece-work is only of the same value as your statement 
with regard to the amount of work doing, I think the 

Commission have to be careful how they receive it ? 

That 34,000 tons that you refer to would, I presume, 
cover the whole of the shipbuilding in France for the 
year. It would include all the small vessels, the 
yachts, and vessels of that kind that would be built in 
France. 

14.801. It is not for yachts, neither does it include 
war vessels building ; it is simply for the building of 
merchant ships that go into the mercantile trade, ships 
upon which the bounty is paid for building. It is the 
total tonnage building at that date, the 1st of January 
1884 ? — I am not aware how that is, but it would 
perhaps cover three years' work. 

14.802. Now you are assuming again. What we 
want to hear is a statement of fact. You are only 
assuming that it covers three years* work, and to correct 
that statement, let me tell you that in the very yard 
which you are speaking of they laid down two steamers in 
December 1884, and those steamers were nearly 6,000 
tons each ? — Then that shows that they have been 
2| years in building those two steamers, and therefore 
your figures that you are now giving me have covered 
over three years' work. When you say that at the 
commencement of 1884 there were 34,000 tons of 
shipping in hand at the time, those vessels may have 
been in hand for 12 months before that — they may 
have been in hand the whole of that year ; and they 
may have been booked again as being in hand at the 
commencement of 1885, because you now say that 
vessels which were commenced building 2 J years ago 
are now only just completed. 

14.803. There are all Hiose vessels in hand and new 
ones being put down, and yet you come here with the 
statement to us that the bounties that the French 
people are giving are not contributing towards the work 
of rfiipbuilding that is being executed in France ; and 
I want some proof of that, because the official statement 
that I get from France shows me that since that Act 
has been in operation at least 34,000 tons have been 
completed in each year, and in one year 66,000 tons 
were completed in France. These figures seem to be 
so contrary to the statement which you have put 
forward here, that I think the Commission would pause 
before receiving that statement ? — ^I do not say that 
the bounty system has not contributed anything 
toward shipbuilding in France, but that the amount 
of tonnage built is so small that it cannot have affected 
it much. 

14.804. If they had done anything it certainly 
would have amounted to at least 10,000 or 15,000 
tons, and you say that at the commencement of the 
year they had only 2,000 tons of shipping in hand. 
Now the return that I have given to the noble Chair- 
man shows the exact amount of tonnage that has been 
built in France for the last year, and what we want to 
see is, whether the increase of shipbuilding in France 
has been since the introduction of the bounty system ? 
— Then I say that it has not been increased to any 
great extent. 

14.805. (Mr. Drummond.) Upon that point can 
you put in any figures showing the number of yards in 
France for a i»eriod of years, and the number of work- 
men employed in the shipbuilding trade for periods of 
years? — No, I could not give that. In fact, the 
return shows that in one yard on the Tyne they 
byilt more vessels and more tonnage than the whole of 
the yards in France put together. 
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' J ^ ' 14,806. {Mr, Palmer.) I would like to bring you 

2 June 1886. back to the question of the cost of wages for work upon 

ships at Kiel and Stettin as compareid with our East 

coast, because wn have had some evidence here which 
is rather contradictory. I am sure that from that 
information you would like to reconcile the two state- 
ments if you could. A letter has been laid before the 
Commission from the manager of the works at Kiel, in 
which he gives the piece-work, and the witness who 
was being examined oh the subject said, " for platers the 
" avenge is 5«. 6^. pei* dav ; at the time when our men 
" went out on strike " (that is on the Tyne) " the 
" earnings were \3s. Sd. a day. The riveters and 
" holdcrs-on he gives me 4$. O'lTd,; our riveters* 
*■ earnings when they went out on strike were 8*. ; 
** angle-iron smiths 5*. 4rf. When our men went out 
" on strike they were receiving a mean rate, as ascer- 
<* tained from nine establishments on the East coast, 
" of 12*. a day," which is a very material advance com- 
pared with what they are paying at Kiel. Then he 
goes on to say that their labour is something like 10 
per cent, less than it is in this country on an ordinary 
sailing ship. That is from one of the managers of 
the largest shipyards in Kiel, and he gives a statement 
of all the prices of piece-work and day-work which I 
need not go through now, but it is summed up in this 
^ay : — ** 1 had an opportunity of comparing the cost of 
^^ production of an ordinary sailing ship, and [ find that 
" his labour is over 10 per cent, less than ours on an 
" ordinary sailing ship." How do you reconcile that 
with the statement which you have now made ? — May 
I ask whether it gives the price of piece-work, and 
whether it gives the prices per 100 for rivets, and the 
prices paid for plating. 

14,807. He says, speaking of plates, ** When I said 
" 13*., I meant our men at Jarrow. Although to angle- 
*« iron smiths we were paying 105. a day in Jarrow 
•* as against 5*. 4d. in Germany ; but the average of 
** nine yards on the East coast was 12*. Caulkers in 
** Geimany received practically 4s. or 3*. 0*92^., and 
** when our men went out they were getting 8*. 2</., 
** and the average rate was 8*. Sd. Drillers in Ger- 
** many were getting Ss. O'^Od. or Ss. 9d. We have 
" just recently reduced ours from 4$. lOd. by 7^ per 
" cent.*' ? — ^That does not give the piece-work. 

14,808. « It means what was earned by our men 
upon piece-work taken out by the day ? — I understand 
it to be so. 

14.809. You had a dispute, had you not, upon the 
question about the employers following that course of 
ascertaining how much piece-work comes to per day ? 
—Yes. 

14.810. I think that was the cause of the great 
strike in Sir William Armstrong's works ; but actually 
in other places it is taken out, and the figures that I 
am quoting are upon piece-work taking out what the 
men earn by the day? — ^But you know it may be 
possible that the German workman may be contented 
with earning less than the English workman would be 
contented with ; he would not do as much work in a 
day as the English workman would do in a day. He 
would be paid for the actual work done, and the actual 
work done would be as expensive to his employer as 
the actual work done by the English workman, for I 
need not tell you that you might give one man pre- 
cisely the same price for plating work as you would 
give another man, and one man would do what was 
worth 15a-. per day, and there would be an advantage 
to the builder in getting his work off as soon as possible. 
The other man would be content with earning 10*. 
a day, and would stay on the vessel. He would take 
one-third as long again in doing the same amount of 
work as the other would, and it would not be fair for 
one to say that the work in the one place has cost 
lOs. per plate, and in the other case it has cost I5s, 

14)811. Is it not the fact that instead of working 
shorter hours they work longer hours in Germany., 
and would not that, although they were not working 
so actively, compensate in some degree for the increase 
in wages ; and then with regard to the machinery in thd 
shipbuilding yards in this country, does it not 



depend in a great measure upon the efficiency of the 
machinery, so that one man can get through more 
work than the other ? — Certainly. 

14,812. Can you put such a relative question as 
between 10*. and 15*. under the circumstances 
with longer hours and equal machinery ? — You know 
that the same thing which I have now mentioned 
occurs in the same yard under the same eroploj'er, 
and yet the work in the one case costs equally as 
much as it does in the other. I wUl give you one 
case as a practical illustration of what you want to 
get out, and what I want to get out. There was a 
gentleman from Germany who came over to the Tyne 
and served his apprenticeship, and worked actually 
as a foreman for a large firm in England. He went 
back again to Germany and he got the position of a 
foreman in Germany. He had been in Sunderland 
for some time,* and he sent for some of our people 
whom he knew in Sunderland to come to work for 
him in Germany, and our men went. He took the 
Caulker's list, which you understand very well. 
This man was a caulker, and I got this from the man's 
own mouth only a week ago. When he went home 
to Germany he took with him the price list, and some 
workmen went with him to Germany, and he started 
them all at work under himself in Germany, and 
he paid those men the same price as they were 
earning in Sunderland ; he paid them from the same 
list. At this moment they are able to earn about 
double the amount of money that the German 
caulkers earn, being paid at the same price, because 
they can do a larger amount of work. 

14.813. Under the same circumstances? — Yes, 
under the same circumstances precisely. 

14.814. Do you say that an English workman can 
do double the work that a German workman would 
do ? — Yes, and he did do it, 

14.815. {Mr. Pearce.) Are there no German work- 
men working in the Tyne ? — I do not know whether 
there may be any at the present time or not, we have 
had some of them working there. 

14.816. {Mr. Palmer.) Have you yourself, as a 
practical man, seen Germans at work ? — No, 1 have 
not. 

14.817. Are you aware that we have it in evidence 
that they are more highly educated, with more 
technical education, and are steadier at their work 
than the English workmen ? — ^That may be so for 
aught I know ; I have never had any experience of 
German workmen myself. 

14.818. {Mr. Pearce.) Do you make the statement 
that an English workman can do twice as much work 
as a German ? — In this case that I refer you to, it 
was so, and the German was content with one-half of 
the earnings. I got that from a gentleman who came 
from Germany. 

14.819. (Mr, Palmer.) You said that ships could 
be built more cheaply here than they could be built 
in the German ports and the Dutch ports, where the 
trade is fully employed, from all the information that 
we receive, and from the statements that we get from 
foremen and managers in those places^ they say that, 
calculating all the money spent upon the labour, they 
can build their Ehips for 10 per cent, cheaper than 
they are built in this country ; but if you can bring 
any fact or any figures, or anything to show that that 
is so, it would be a great advantage ? — I think I can 
do so. 

14.820. {Mr. Drummond.) Are you not in corre- 
spondence with your friends in different parts of the 
Continent ? — Yes. 

14.821. Would there be any difficulty on your part 
in getting the facts and figures that Mr. Palmer asks 
for, up to date, in something like a tabular form, and 
putting them in?— I have given them in already and 
showed the amount of tonnage that is built in England 
and the amount of tonnage built in every country on 
the Continent. 

14.822. {Mr. Palmer.) It is not the quantity of 
tonnage built, but it is the question of what is being 
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(lone within the last six months or 12 months ? — That 
is the Jatest (late that 1 <»n get it for. 

14.823. It is not what is actually taking place or 
what has taken place within the last six months ; the 
question that we have to investigate is the causes of 
the depression in the different industries in the ship- 
building trade. You say that there is a very serious 
depression in the shipbuilding industry of Germany, 
Holland, Norway, and Sweden, but so far from being 
depressed at the present time, it is very active ?— 
Those countries may be active so far a« their capacity 
for building vessels is concerned, but you know very 
well that, taking the whole of the Continent last year, 
you built in your yard on the Tyne very nearly as 
many tons as the whole of the continental builders 
put together. • 

14.824. Do you know how much they have 
increased their power of production within the last 
12 months?— 1 have the quantity built up to the end 
of the year. 

14.825. But not the power of production ? — No, I 
have not. 

14.826. You will understand that it is to the 
interest of your men, as well as to ascertain the fact, 
that we have rather pressed these qu(>stion8? — I qwte 
understand that. 

11.827. {Mr. Drummond,) Could you put in a 
s'at»^ment justifying your assertion that a ship on the 
Continent as a whole, cannot be produced, so far as 
labour is concerned, in the different countries as 
cheaply or more cheaply tlian in England ?— The 
Commissioners themselves would have the power of 
ascertaining that better than I have. That is the 
^tual cost of the labour so far as our people are 

concerned, per plate, or per hundred rivets, and so on, 
not the day rate at all, because the day rates, as I 
have said before, are no criterion whatever. What 
you want to get at is the actual cost per ton. for the 
labour. ' 

14.828. {Mr. Palmer.) When you say that you 
have a correspondence on the Continent, do you 
mean that your men are disseminated all through the 
yards, and that you have the power of ascertaining 
the prices which they are earning abroad ? — I do not 
say the whole of those yards. 

14.829. If you have the power of getting these 
prices, I think it would be desirable that you should 
get them in order to substantiate your statement that 
shipbuilding is not less costly on the Continent than 
in this country; can you do that? — It would take 
some time to do it. 

14.830. From what do you speak when you give 
your evidence, saying that it is so ; upon what 
grounds do you make that statement with regard to 
the cost of labour in the building of iron ships abroad, 
compared with building them in this country ? — From 
the reports that we have received from our own 
membei-8 working at those places. 

14.831. When you speak of reports, what are those 
reiK)rts ? — This is one which I have before me from 
the Commission that I referred to. 

14.832. That is your Commission in France, who 
were sent with a very praiseworthy object, which, 
however, appears to have failed ? — No ; the Com- 
mission did not fail in its object at all. 

14.833. They came back again and reported that 
they could find no work ; do not you think that is 
failure enough ? — In that respect it was a failure, but 
the point that we wanted to ascertain was whether 
there was any shipbuilding doiOg in France. 

14.834. Then it was a failure in that respect ? — We 
a^icertained that there was not. 

14.835. As I have asked you, from what do you 
make that statement, because it is very important that 
we should know what tbe figures are, and how you 
put them together before making such a statement ; 
because we have had not only on one o(5casion, but 
ou other occasions, from men who have taken the 
trouble to investigate the whole question, statements 
brought up before this Commission which do not 
bear out your argument ? — The statements that you 



have are just these : that the day rates are entered on Mr^R. Knight. 

the firm '6 books at different places as so much. You 

know that, so far as the English yards and Scotch 2 Jime 1886. 
yards are concerned, there is no day-work done in — 

those yards, and therefore you could not compare those 
rates with the foreign rates. 

14.836. You get over the question again that 
althcogh there may be piece-work generally in 
English yards, and in foreign yards, yet that is 
reduced to day wages, and it is with regard to the 
day wages upon this piec^e-work that you have given 
in figures, which show that the rates of wages abroad 
in Germany, and those two special places which are 
the seats of shipbuilding, are generally 10 per cent, 
lower than they are in this country ? — ^The rates of 
wages may be so, but the cost of the work may be 
dearer. As I pointed out before, it is not what they ^ 
may book a man at, and enter him on the books of 
the firm, but it is what the actual cost of the work is 
to the employer that you want to get at ; you want 
to get at what price is paid by the employers for 
plating and riveting, and caulking, from beginning 
to end. 

14.837. Then you have to putagainst that the statement 
of all these people that, putting it all together, the work 
in the foreign yards is 10 per cent, lower than it is 
in this country ? — ^You have a statement to that effect. 

14.838. That is taking « the cost of labour upon an 
iron ship? — It would include all branches of trade, 
I suppose; it would include all engaged upon it, 
labourers, and everything else. I simply referred to 
one class of men that are working there. 

14.839. You made the assertion that it is so, but 
you have no statement or figures to prove that those 
Grerman workmen do not do as much work and as 
efliciently as the English workmen. Your evidence 
also goes to show that the English workmen are better 
workmen and get through their work better than the 
German workmen ; but, taking all that into account, the 
result is 10 per cent, lower price upon the work done ? 
— I gave you that statement, and it was all from a 
member of our own executive council at the present 
moment who went to work in Germany from Sunder- 
land 12 months ago. That same gentleman that I 
spoke of from Germany had been engaged in Sunder- 
land. When he returned to Germany he wanted some 
English workmen to go there to work for him, and he 
took some of the men. He got the list of prices that 
were paid in Sunderland, and he introduced those 
prices afterwards in Germany in respect of the English 
workmen ; and the member of our council, who 
returned from Grermany not long ago, told me that 
he worked at those prices in Germany, and he earned 
twice as much in a week as the German workmen did 
at the same price and from the same price list. 

14.840. {Mr. Drummond.) Are those prices filled 
in up to date ? — Yes. 

14.841. Would it be fair to ask you the name of the 
employer or of the yard ? — I will get for the Commis- 
sion the name of the firm, if you wish it, and also the 
manager's name, and of the ra^n who gave me the 
statement— a member of our own council — and I will 
send it in to the secretary. 

14.842. {Mr. Palmer!) You stated that there were 
28,000 boiler-makers ; were those boiler-makers em- 
ployed at shipbuilding ? — Yes, they were boiler-makers 
and shipbuilders. 

14.843. Is the number increasing or diminishing ? — 
Diminishing at present. 

14.844. Your funds are falling off very seriously, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

14.845. Is your fund diminished in consequence of 
strikes, or is it from benevolent contributions ? — From 
benevolent contributions. 

14.846. Not from strikes ? — No, not from strikes. 

14.847. {Mr. Pearce.) Some is from strikes, I 
presume ? — Very little of it indeed. 

14.848. {Mr. Aird.) It is chiefly from the men 
being out of work, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

14.849. {Mr. Palmer.) You have told us in this 
statement, which yon have handed in to the Chairman, 
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Mr. R.,Knig^ «« It has cost us for sickness during the year 1884, 

— « 18,189/. 45. ll<f., compared with 13,153/. 4*. Zd. for 

3 June I8d6>- « i883 ; being an increase of 4,676/. Os. Sd." ?— Yes. 

" 14,860. And for out of work in the year 1885, 

45,420/. ?— Yes. 

14.861. And for sickness, 18,416/. ?— Yes. 

14.862. You do not give what has been paid for 
strikes ? — I can give it you in this report which I 
have here. Last year we paid for disputes 3,600/. 

14 863. As against the contribution from the 
benevolent fund for men out of employment and 
sickness, how much ? — As against 67,205/. for men 
out of work ; for sickness, 18,189/. ; funeral benefits, 
3,657/. ; for medical attendance, 3,700/. ; for old age 
and superannuation benefit, 3,300/. ; for fares to 
situations, 146/. ; and for accident benefit, 1,686/. 
That was all paid in last year. 

14.864. Do you find that your men are emigrating 
very much ? — ^Not much. A few are going to Australia 
and a few to America. 

14.865. Bo they go to any of the Colonies for the 
special work of shipbuilding? — ^No, for boiler-making. 

14.866. How are your wages at the present time 
an compared with any previous time that you may have 
in your memory ; are they worse now, or about the 
average of what they have been? — May I ask 
whether the question refers to the actual amount 
earned on day rate wages or piece-work ? 

14.867. I mean bringing it down to a day rate ? — 
The piece rates would be something like 40 per cent, 
below what they were four years ago. 

14.858. But that would arise in some degree, would 
it not, from the improved appliances for the men to 
work with? — No, from the want of work. Wages 
have been reduced, as I have stated, from the want of 
work. 

14.859. What are your day wages reduced ? — The 
day rates would be reduced something like 10 per 
cent., I should think, taking them all round. 

14.860. Over what period ?— Over the last three or 
four years. 

14.861. That would take in the time of the prosperity 
of the trade generally ; but say 10 years ago, what 
would it be ? — The day rates are fully 7^ per cent, 
lower now than they were 10 years ago. 

14.862. {Mr. Pearce.) Do you mean riveters? — 
Yes. I am including the whole of the society, which 
will include boiler-makers and riveters. If I was to 
take the day rates that are paid in the shipbuilding 
yards, it would be more than 7^ per cent. I daresay 
that the day rates would be fully 16 per cent, below 
what they were 10 years ago in the shipbuilding 
yards. 

14.863. {Mr. Palmer.) Have you many unskilled 
men in your association ? — None. 

14.864. Then all those men who are out of 
employment, as you put it, about one-third of your 
tiociety are skilled mechanical workmen ? — Yes, all 
of them. 

14,866. {Mr, Pearce.) Are the holders-on con- 
sidered skilled workmen?— Yes, they are so considered. 
14,866. You have only considered them as skilled 
workmen lately? — Yes, only lately, but we have 
very few holders-on in the society. The holders-on 
that you are referring to are a different class of 
holders-on in the engineering department to what 
they are in the shipbuilding department. Those men 
are trained to their trade and serve their apprentice- 
ship to it, whereas the holders-on in the shipbuilding 
yard are not so. It is the men in the boiler shops 
that we call members of our society. I may say 
that the price per ton of shipbuilding since 1860 
has gone down considerably. The cost of sailing 
vessels per ton in 1863 I find was from 18/. to 20/., 
in 1876 it was from 14/, to 15/. per ton, and 1 think 
at the present time you ean actually get sailing vessels 
built on the Clyde for 9/. per ton. 

14,867. {Mr. Palmer.) Do you consider that a 
fair criterion as to wliat the wages should be for the 
workmen, is it not the case in nearly every industry 
that the cost has been reduced by better appliances 



for work; in engine-building for instance, you are 
building engines now, are you not, at very much less 
cost than formerly upon piece-work ? — Yes. 

14.868. And yet the men are making nearly the 
same wages as tliey were formerly ? — fi you mean 
in engine-building, I do not know anything about the 
cost of engine-building. 

14.869. I merely put that question that it is very 
little criterion as to the actual earnings of the 
workmen when you say that labour is 40 per cent, 
less ; whereas you can do so much more work by the 
mode of applying that labour ? — I say this, that the 
actual amount of earnings is 40 per cent, below what 
it was a few years ago. I quite admit with you that the 
increase of facilities in the yards afiects one class 
of men only, that is the platers. The angle-iron 
smith it does not affect him in the least, the riveter 
it does not affect him in the least, and the caulker 
it does not affect him in the slightest degree ; the only 
one that is affected by the facilities in the yards foV 
doing the work is the plater. 

14.870. {Mr. Pearce) Do you think that the 
trades unions have had anything to do with 
bringing about this depiressiou of trade ? — ^No, I do 
not. I think that the trade unions have been an 
advantage rather than anything else. 

14.871. In what way do you think that thev have 
been an advantage ? — We have averted disputes 
scores of times which would have taken place had 
it not been for the association. I have been on the 
north-east coast, resident at Newcastle, now over six 
years, and during that time wages have gone up 
and down. There has been an increase three times, 
and a decrease four times, in wages, so that the. 
rates have been changed seven times during the six 
years that I have been there. Now, during the whole 
of the time when the trade was exceptionally good, 
we never had a strike. The wages question was 
settled by the employers sitting around a table in 
their office with the workmen, and the result has 
been that not a day's stoppage of work has taken 
place. 

14.872. Can the men strike without the sanction of 
the oflficers of the union ? — If they do take it upon 
their own responsibility they i^ceive no benefit 
whatever from the society's fund. As a matter of 
course if there are certain conditions under which a 
man does not care about working, and he leaves his 
work, we cannot hinder him from doing so, but 
before he is allowed any benefit from the union 
fund he must get the permission of the head office for 
it. 

14.873. Get permission to strike ? — Yes, he must 
get peimission. 

14.874. If he strikes before he gets your permission, 
does he come on the fund if you approve of the 
strike? — ^That depends upon circumstances. When 
you refer to strikes and the cost of strikes, as a 
matter of course, you know that in all shipbuilding 
yards it is piece-work, and there are always little 
petty disputes arising with regard to adjustment of 
prices in those cases ; and if the circumstances were 
such that our council considered that the man was 
justified in resisting or not doing the work, he would 
be allowed dispute benefit, but no general strike 
is ever sanctioned in our office, if the men come 
out on strike, on any account before consulting the 
office. 

14,876. Therefore you do not give them relief from 
your fund for being but of employment ? — No, and 
not even the ordinary out-of-work benefit. 

14.876. {Mr, Palmer.) Has not there been a strike 
lately without your permission ? — ^Yes, but they never 
received a single farthing. 

14.877. {Mr, Pearce.) Are you aware that at the 
present time there is a strike of the riveters on the 
Clyde ? — There is a strike, and I received word to 
that effect yesterday morning before I left ; tliat was 
the first time that we knew anything about it. 

14.878. Were you aware of that strike taking place 
a week ago ? — I was not aware of it. 
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14.879. Then you are not in direct communication 
with your branch society on the Clyde?— Yes, we 
are in direct communication. 

14.880. Can you account for the fact that a strike 
can take place on the Clyde and you not know it for 
a week ? — Certainly ; if men consider that they are 
unfairly dealt with, and they take upon themselves to 
leave their work, or refuse to work under certain 
conditions, (and unfortunately, they sometimes do do 
that,) they will receive no benefit from us. 

14.881. I want to know whether when men do that 
which you say they can do, you are informed there 
and then of the matter ? — No, very often it is some 
ilays perhaps before we get to know of it. 

14.882. Then you, although the principal of those 
28,000 men, have no control really as to whether they 
shall strike or not? — ^The control that we have is 
that a man, as an individual, has the right to say 
whether he will work under certain conditions or not. 

14.883. I am not speaking of an individual, but I 
mean a body of say 400 or 600 men, the whole of one 
class of men in a large work ? — There is no such 
thing taking place at the present time on the Clyde 
as 400 or 500 men being out on strike. 

14.884. Excuse me, in the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
Company, where 420 men are employed, there was 
a strike on the Wednesday of last week, and you tell 
me that you only heard of it yesterday ; now I want 
to know whether you did not hear of it from the 
manager of the works, and not through your associa- 
tion at all ? — ^We received a communication from the 
manager and also from our agent at the same time, 
yesterday morning. 

14.885. Are you aware that those men went out 
without saying one word to the management as to the 
cause of their going cut ? — No. 

14.886. Are you aware that the men who have 
gone out on strike have, since February the 4th, in 
many cases made upwards of 2/. a week, and in some 
ca.ses 21. 155. a week ? — No. 

14.887. Do you know the cause of the strike that 
exists amongst those 400 or 500 men at the present 
moment, during the time of this great depression of 
trade?— Yes. 

14.888. Will you inform the Commission what the 
cause is ? — The cause, as I understand from a letter 
received through our agent, is the low rates of piece- 
work that are paid. 

14.889. Those rates being enough to give a man 2/. 
a week, or say 2/. 15«. a week ; is not that so ? — Our 
people dispute that. 

14.890. I will ask you whether it is not possible for 
the officials of a trades union to have a perfect control 
over the men with regard to strikes ?— So far as we 
are concerned, no man is allowed to strike without 
leave, and if he came to us for any benefit from the 
general society without getting permission at the office 
to strike, he would not receive it. We take every 
means in our power to prevent strikes. It is the very 
last resource that is ever resorted to is a strike. 
No one in the world deplores a strike more than 
I do, and I have prevented as many strikes as any 
man. 

14.891. Did I not understand you to say that a 
strike is the last resort that the men take up ? — With 
UB at the office it is, and I say that we use every 
means to prevent » strike. 

14.892. But tha men can strike without your per- 
mission, in a body ? — Yes, they can strike ; the non- 
union men strike. 

14.893. Have you no means of preventing that ? — 
We have no means to prevent them if they do not 
come to ask for assistance, but as soon as ever they 
come to ask for assistance, our council ascertains the 
cause of their being out, and they immediately take 
the matter in hand, and either request the men to 
commence work, or adjust the questions with the 
employers and work is resumed. 

14.894. With regard to the strike that took place 
last week, the information of which you got yesterday, 
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has it been represented to you why the men struck ? — Mr, B, Knight, 
Yes. 

14.895. Will you state why it was that they struck ? 
— If the Commission wishes it, I will state it. The 
statement which was given by our agent, according to 
what the men said, was that the prices paid for their 
work were such that they could not earn tlay rates 
on it. 

14.896. Then there was no effort on the part of the 
management of the tradeswhere those men were working 
to reduce their wages further. It was not a question 
of the reduction of wages? — I cannot answer that 
question as I do not know the facts. 

14.897. But according to the statement which you re« 
ceived from your agent, do I understand that it was not 
represented to you that it was to obtain a reduction of 
wages ? — The statement generally was that the prices 
paid upon the work, it being very difficult work indeed, 
were such that the men could not earn a fair day's 
rate for it. 

14.898. What do you call a fair day's rate for 
riveters at piece-work ? — I should call a fair day's 
rate, working at piece-work, 8*. per day. 

14.899. {Mr. Jamieson.) Did I understand you to 
say in your statement that the cost of the work in the 
building 3rards on the Continent was dearer per ton 
than the cost of the work in the building yards in this 
country ? — Yes. 

14.900. And that that additional cost was duo to 
the payment of more wages ? — Yes, for the actual work 
done. 

1 4*901. If I understand you aright, it may cost more 
to build a ship per ton, and that cost may be attribu- 
table to other elements besides wages ; and I understood 
you to say that the additional cost may be chargeable 
to a greater amount of wages being paid per ton ? — 
Yes, to the cost of the wages per ton. 

14.902. When these English workmen went to the 
foreign yards did they work the foreign hours, or did 
they adhere to the hours to which they were accustomed 
in their own yards at home ? — They worked the English 
hours. 

14.903. Did they work shorter hours in the same 
yard than the German workmen, or the Dutch, or the 
French workmen did ? — That is what I have under- 
stood. 

14.904. Did I understand you quite aright to say 
that this member of your executive committee who 
went to Stettin, and who has returned within a short 
time, stated to you that he had made at the same work 
in the same yard, and at the same time, exactly double 
the wages of his fellow workmen in the same manu- 
facture who were Germans ?^ — About double the rates, 
working at the same price, and having received the 
same for his work. 

14.905. That was piece-work ? — Yes, that was piece- 
work, and at piece rates. 

14.906. Therefore we may take it that the work of 
that Englishman was worth about double the amount 
of the work of the German ?— He did nearly double 
the amount of work. 

14.907. Are you prepared to give us the name of 
that gentleman, and allow him to give evidence here ? 
— I can give his name, but I have no control over his 
giving evidence. 

14.908. Can you give the secretary of the Commis- 
sion his name, so that we can call him if we choose ? — • 
Yes, and also the name of the firm. 

14.909. {Mr. Drummond) With respect to the 
question put to you by Mr. Pearce, if any of your 
members struck over the heads of your executive 
council would they not only lose any benefit they are 
entitled to from the funds, but would they not also be 
liable to censure by the executive council for so 
doing ? — Ye J. 

14.910. Then the executive council, although they 
have no power to prevent men striking, can take 
action where a strike is commenced over their heads ; 
surely your rules provide for that ? — Yes. 

14.911. Will you put in a copy of the rules?— 
Yes, I will send one to the Commission. 
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14.912. The rules as printed are the mles that govern 
your association ? — Yes. 

14.913. You have no unwritten laws ? — No. 

14.914. You have no such laws as have been 
referred to by different witnesses before this Com- 
mission as being of a very peculiar character, and 
very difficult to get at, and of which we at present 
have never seen a copy ; you have no rules, in fact, 
other than those which are printed in your rule book ? 
— None whatever. 

14,916. In your experience of the trades union 
world, did you ever know of any such rules ? — None. 

14.916. Then a statement of that kind, so far as 
your knowledge goes, would be incorrect ? — Quite so. 

14.917. Mr. Palmer said something to you about 
the better technical knowledge of the German work- 
man ; do you consider that the German workman has 
a better technical knowledge than the English work- 
man ? — It is not my experience. 

14.918. You have worked with German workmen 
in this country, have you not ? — Yes. 

14.919. Do you know how the German workmen 
are taught ; are they apprenticed to the trade in 
Germany ? — ^I rather think they are, but I am not 
quite certain upon that point. 

14.920. Are lads apprenticed to the trade in this 
country? — No, unfortunately they are not, in the 
shipbuilding business. 

14.921. Formerly they were, were they not? — 
Some years ago they were. 

14.922. There is not so much care taken, is there, 
in the tuition of apprentices as formerly ? — Unfortu- 
nately there is not. The employers take on a number 
of young lads who are not bound at all to their trade, 
and they work them as long as there is work for 
them to do, and then they discharge them the same 
as they discharge ordinary working men. 

14.923. {Mr, Palmer.) Does your society interfere 
at all with the taking of apprentices, with the limiting 
the number of them ? — One of the rules of our society 
is that we consider one apprentice to every five 
journeymen is sufficient. 

14.924. Then you do limit the number ? — It is one 
of the rules, but it is not enforced. We consider that 
number is sufficient. But allow me ^ to say that un- 
fortunately there are very few cases of such a thing as 
a legally-bound apprentice. One of the most unfor- 
tunate things that there is in connexion with our 
trade at the present time is lads not being bound as 
apprentices. I served my time for eight years. I 
worked at the trade from 13 years of age until I was 
21 as an apprentice ; but to-day lads are taken on in 
the yanis, and although they may be called apprentices, 
in the majority of cases they aie not bound. They 
work on for a short time, and no one appears to take any 
notice of them, whether they will ever learn their trade 
or not, and they are discharged again when the other 
men are discharged. That unfortunately is the kind 
of thing that happens. There is a lot of young 
men calling themselves workmen who never ought to 
be called workmen, and who really are not eo. 

14.925. {Mr, Pearce,) Is that system universal ? 
— ^That is universal. 

14.926. Are there no bound riveters ? — When I 
say that there are no bound riveters, in the majority 
of the yards they are not bound. 

14.927. Then it is not universal ? — In the majority 
of yards I should say it is the case. 

14.928. Then do you never enforce the rule about 
the number of apprentices to the workmen ? — We 
try to enforce it as far as we possibly can. 

14.929. Then you do attempt to enforce the rule ? — 
Yes ; but, as I say, we have never been able to do it. 

14.930. {Mr. Drummond,) You consider that the 
incompetency of the workmen, if there is any, is attri- 
butable entirely to this laxness of apprenticeship ? — I 
should, indeed. 

14.931. Do you consider that if lads were ap- 
prenticed, as they formerly were, there would be little 
or no need of technical education of which we hear so 
much now-a-days ? — I think we should have a very 



much better class of workmen than we have now if 
that was so. 

14.932. {Mr. Aird,) Do you limit the quantity of 
work that the men do ? — No. 

14.933. You allow them to do as much as they can 
do during working hours ? — Yes. 

14.934. When you spoke of censure in the event 
of a man taking an independent course of action, is 
that merely a censure in words, or is there any fine 
or penalty imposed ? — If a man, for example, has 
contracted for a job and leaves his work partially 
done, we compel that man, whether he comes to us 
for the benefit or not, if Ihe employer wishes it, to go 
back and complete his work at the price for which 
he took it, and we fine that man if he doei^ not do it. 

14.935. I gather from that answer that you censure 
him if he fails in his duty to his employer ? — Yes. 

14.936. But you yourself censure him if he fails 
in his obligations to the union ? — ^With regard to the 
obligation to the union, in that case we should be 
obliged to enforce upon him his duty towards his 
employer, which would be one and the same with his 
duty towards the union. 

14.937. Is it so, that the union only censures a 
workman in the event of his failing in his duty to Jiis 
employer ? — If we consider that a man deserves 
censure for some neglect towards his employer, as a 
matter of course we should consider that it also was 
a neglect towards his union as well. For instance, 
we consider that a man is damaging the union if he does 
not seek the best interests of his employer ; if he takes 
a contract from his employer, and does not complete 
that contract from whatever cause, we compel him, not 
only in duty 40 his employer, but in duty to his society, 
to go back and complete his work to the satisfaction 
of his employer. 

14.938. That I quite understand, only I wish to 
know if the union as a body censure workmen, under 
other circumstances than those ; what is the effect if 
ho has failed in his duty to his employer ? — I do not 
know what other circumstances you might refer to. 

14.939. {Mr, Pearce.) Supposing a man had left 
his work, and another man belonging to the union 
undertook to do that work, would you not censure 
that man for doing the work without consulting the 
society as to whether or not he might be permitted 
to do it ? — You mean if one man left his work, and 
another man was willing to do it, whether we would 
not censure that man ; that depends entirely upon 
circumstances. 

14.940. {Mr. Aird.) Is the censure merely a censure 
of words, or is there a fine or punishment? — Our 
rules give our council power to fine a man 51. for any 
injury to his employer, either by leaving his contract 
unfinished, or leaving his work when he ought not 
to have left his work, whereby the employer has been 
damaged by his leaving, or in any other manner. 

14.941. Would he be fined 51. by the authorities if 
a workman took up another man's work when he was 
on strike ? — That depends entirely upon circumstances. 

14.942. If a strike took place with thd approval of 
the union, and another workman came to do that 
work, which was important to be done, would that 
man who came to do the work be fined 5/. by the 
society ? — If he was a member he would be fined for a 
breach of rule. 

14.943. {Mr, Pearce,) Did you never know of a 
case of a man who did the work for another man who 
had left it?— A general strike being sanctioned by 
our office, our workmen do not go to work until a 
satisfactory settlement has been arrived at. 

14.944. If a man goes to do the work who docs 
not belong to your society, you, of course, could not 
apply it to him ? — Certainly not. 

14.945. But you can prevent any man belonging to 
your society working on that job until a non-unionist 
leaves it ; is not that so ? — We can. The employer 
has power to employ whoever he likes ; we do not 
dispute his right of doing that, and the man would 
undoubtedly have the same right to work with whom 
he liked. 
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14.946. {Mr, Aird,) You made a statement that 
the unioQ hacl been the means of averting disputes ; 
are you aware that in Germany trades unions do not 
exist, and are not allow by law to exist ? — No, I am 
not aware of that. 

14.947. Have you made any comparison at all as 
against the two eases to see whether the greatest 
number of strikes have occurred in Germany or in 
this country ? — No, I have not. 

14.948. With reference to the funds of the society, 
if the amount paid for the men out of work 
continuously for a few years is so large as it was last, 
year, namely, exacting from your fuYids practicall}' 
50,000/., in a very short time the society would 
practically cease to exist, would it not ? — No ; the 
funds might be exhausted, and yet the society would 
exist for all that 

14.949. Do you think that without funds the 
society would still meet with encouragement from the 
men to justify its continuance ? — Exactly so. Funds 
do not make the society, but the union of members. 

14.950. (Mr. Pearce.) Who would pay the secre- 
tary under such circumstances? — There is always 
money to do that ; we have never been so short yet 

14.951. (Mr. Aird.) With reference to the original 
formation of the union, can you tell us the original 
object with which it was formed? — I was a very 
little lad then. Undoubtedly the object which the 
unionists had in view in establishing it was to improve 
their condition and the circumstances under which 
they work. 

14.952. And following the unious of the men, the 
masters also have of late years formed similar 
associations, have they not ? — They have. 

14.953. Do you believe that it would be a benefit 
to the great industry in which you have taken so 
prominent a part if those associations of masters and 
men were combined together for the benefit of the 
trade, instead of being an antagonism, as they are, 
the one class against the other ? — I do not know 
in what way you would consider that the combination 
should take place, but my opinion is this, that when 
we have to do with a well-organised employers' 
association we can always settle our differences 
without any disputes ; disputes occur principally when 
the employers themselves are not well organised. 

14.954. My question was as to the desirability or 
otherwise of the masters' associations and the men's 
being a united association, and being one for the 
benefit of all those associated with the industry, 
instead of being different classes in effecting 
antagonism representing the men and the masters ? — 
It would be a great benefit if we were all united fol- 
the object of arranging the rates of wages at all times. 

14.955. /Are you not aware that there are, and there 
have been now for some time, several similai* institu- 
tions conducted in Germany as associations for trades 
or guilds which represent different industries, in which 
the masters and workmen unite in one body for 
developing the industry? — I am not well versed in 
that part of the question. 

14.956. Do you not think, having regard to 
the fact that, in the past year, as you say, 50,000/. 
has been taken away from your capital, that it 
is about time that those who represent that great body 
should begin to tliink and to see if some improve- 
ment could not bo effected, and some benefit 
derived, from the course of action in other countries ? 
— I do not know what the course of action referred to 
is. I could not answer that question, because I do not 
know what is in existence in other countries between 
the employers and the employed ; but in any case you 
cannot prevent a union coming to such straits. When 
men are thrown out of work we have to nmintain those 
men and keep them from the workhouse, with their 
wives and families. A man may contribute week by 
week in order that he may receive a weekly sum, just 
the same as a man puts his money into the savings' 
bank, that he may receive it out when sickness or 
depression of tratle comes, and he gets it out from us 
as a weekly allowance, the same as he would draw his 



money from a savings* bank. No combination of 
employers or men could prevent that kind of thing 
taking place. A combination of employers and men 
could undoubtedly, if they felt disposed, adjust differ- 
ences on wages without disputes^ and that is what I 
am most anxious to see. As I stated just now, I have 
been on the north-east coast of England now for over 
six years, and the wages have gone up and down no 
less than seven times during that period, and during 
the whole of that time, affecting 8,000 men directly, it 
has never cost our society 1,000/. 

14.957. Would not such an amalgamation of interest 
bring about a bettor feeling between the employers 
and the men than exists at this present time, and 
thus benefit the great trade of the country ? — It might 
do, but that would depend entirely upon the conditions. 
If I could see it in detail, as you, undoubtedly in your 
mind may see it, then I might say, as you say, that it 
would undoubtedly do that. 

14.958. Would you agree with this, that, having 
regard to the condition which trade has got into, and 
the serious position which your trade ^is in as well as 
many others, it is absolutely necessary at the present 
time to try and find out the fault, if fault there be, and 
endeavour to put it right ? — ^But the fault arises from 
the want of work. In our case, it is the falling off 
of shipbuilding which has caused our people to be out, 
and caused a terrible expense and drain upon our funds. 

14.959. Does not it occur to you that one thing which 
would be likely to effect that end would be some 
reduction in wages ? — I do not consider so, as reductions 
have been already submitted to. 

14.960. Are you not of opinion that if work can 
be done in England at a less rate, the orders received 
would be larger and the benefit to the workmen 
gretiter? — No; the work cannot be done at a less 
rate than it is done at the present time. As I 
mentioned just now, we can get sailing vessels built for 
9/. per ton at the present moment. That i^ less than 
one-half of their cost 20 years ago, imd if that is not 
reduction enough I do not know what is. 

14.961. (Mr. Pearce.) You say that ships cannot 
be built at a less cost for labour than at the present 
time ; do you think that workmen could not live on 
(Ss. a (ky instead of 8*. ? — I think this, that a number 
of men at the present moment who are working day- 
work are only-earning 6</. per hour, and there are 
hundreds of men in that cUiss of shipbuilding who 
are not earning 6c/. an hour working at day wages ; 
and I say that a man cannot live -for less than 
that. 

14.962. (Mr. Aird.) Would not it be better for 
those 9,000 men who are out of employment at the 
present time if they cannot get Qd. an hour, would it 
not be better for them to take 4r/. than to be idle and 
going about the streets doing nothing, and to have to 
fall back upon the funds of the society for the meang 
of subsistence? — ^If they were to offer to work at 
2d. an hour that would make no difference, because 
there is not the work for them to do. 

14.963. It does not then occur to you that if the 
cost of production could be lessened many more orders 
would come to England ? — Certainly not. 

14.964. The idea of over-production is strongly in 
the minds of trades unions ? — There is the fact that on 
the Tyne at the present moment there are 120 vcasels 
lying up with nothing to do, and no one in the world 
would build vessels if they had not got work for them. 
If the men were to offer to-day to work at 2d. an hour, 
the employers would not lay out a lot of money in 
building vessels. 

14.965. But large orders for ships go abroad, and 
ships are being made abroad. If they could be made 
at a less rate in England, in all probability would not 
a certain proportion of those orders come here? — ^Yes; 
but all the orders do not go abroad. Taking last year, 
and taking the whole of the Continent, including 
America, there wa« more shipbuilding, I believe, in 
two of the yards on the Tyne than on the Continent, 
putting the whole of them together; and therefore 
they do not go abroad, it is not the fact. 
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—I am speaking of facts. 

3 Juhe 1886. 14,967. (Mr. Drummond.) Mr. Aird has two or 
- three times used the words " antagonism between the 

employers and the workmen,'* and he has also used the 
phrase ** bad feeling ;" do you admit that there is any 
such antagonism existing ? — None whatever between 
ub and our employers. 

14.968. Could the relationship between the em- 
ployers and the workmen, taking your industry as an 
example, be better than it is now r — ^I do not think it 
could. 

14.969. {Mr. Aird.) Is not the present strike on 
the Clyde an illustration of feeling to which I 
alluded ? — ^I am not prepared to go into the disputes at 
the Fairfield Works on the Clyde, because I do not 
know the facts of the case, and therefore it would be 
unwise for me to say anything about it one way or the 
other. 

14.970. But that does not quite bear out the answer 
which you have given to Mr. Drummond's question, 
seeing that ther^ is that strike existing at the present 
moment between the masters and workmen, where 420 
men are out of work ? — Taking the 420 men, as stated 
by Mr. Pearce, I do not suppose that there are 50 of 
them who are members of our association. 

14.971. {Mr Pearce.) Will you allow me to say 
that you are again making a statement which is 
hazardous ? The whole of the riveters, and I daresay 
a great number of the holders-ou, are in your society ? 
— I did not think, from a letter that I have received, 
that there are 50 of them that belong to us ; there may 
be helpers and othei*s in connexion with them. 

14.972. With regard to the statement which you 
made just now, that two yards on the Tyne would do 
all that is being done abroad, I find from the figures 
in your own statement that last year there were 
624,658 tons built altogether, of v?hich 449,825 tons 
were built in this country, leaving about 175,000 tons 
lo be built abroad ; will you be good enough to name 
the two yards which you said built as much as that 
last year? — No; but that 175,000 tons includes the 
Government work too. I was refemng specially to 
the mercantile tonnage when I made that statement 
as to the two yards on the Tyne. 

14.973. It clearly states here that it was for 
mercantile employment? — It includes Government 
work. 

14.974. {Mr. Aird.) You spoke of emigration, and 
you suggest^ that it would be very desirable for it 
to be encouraged in the agricultural districts, in order 
to prevent men coming into the towns to interfere, as 
they have done, with the industries in which you are 
engaged. That may be a very convenient way of 
getting rid of the additional supply of labour, but 
what will bo the feeling of your workmen themselves 
as regards emigration ; would it be in favour of 
emigration if it was encouraged and directed by the 
State ?— Yes. 

14.975. Would the members of your association be 
in favour of it ? — Yes, they are quite in favour of it. 

14.976. You made, in the statement which the noble 
chairman has had before him, some two or three 
remarks which I should be glad if you would explain. 



that is to say^as regards the introduction of machinery^ 
and it suggests that it has had the effect of increasing 
the production and supplanting labour, and then you 
make use of this somewhat remarkable expression : — 
" Machinery i» made that the workman might not be 
** made a machine of, and he thereby has leisure to 
" live, leisure to love, and leisure to taste his freedom.*' 
Does it not occur to you that in the view of the case 
here suggested, the workmen would have much more 
leisure than is good for them ; do not you think that 
too much leisure time encourages in the working class 
habits of idleness, abd encourages them to spend more 
money than they can afford, and that that is one of 
the main causes which have brought about the present 
depression of trade ? — No, I do not mean to say but 
what the shorter hours may, with some very unwise 
men, have operated as you say ; but I maintain that 
the large majority of working men have benefited by 
the shorter hours, the masses of men have been 
benefited by them. 

14.977. Do you think that the workmen are as 
happy now on a Sunday as they used to be years 
ago, when the workmen continued to work on Saturday 
until four or five o'clock, instead of leaving off, as at 
present, at one o'clock ? — I should think that a working 
man would be very much happier now, or else he must 
be a curious animal if he was not, because machinery has 
been a blessing to the world, and should be a blessing ; 
because machinery increases the power of production, 
and the working man should also receive the benefit 
of the introduction of machinery, as he has done by 
lessening the hours of labour already, and if it was neces- 
sary we might still further lessen the hours of labour. 
The Saturday afternoon has been a great blessing to 
our working people. A workman looks after the 
interest of his home and his family, and is able to take 
his wife and his family to the market, or for a walk in 
the country, which is the only opportunity he has for 
doing so. And he has then the opportunity, if he feels 
disposed, and I think the large majority of them do 
feel disposed, to go into the fields and lanes in the 
country, and to go to church or to chapel on the 
Sunday, and to take his wife and family with him. 
The shortening of the hours, and giving him the 
Saturday half -holiday, enables them to do this, whereas 
if he worked up till late on Saturday night, he is just 
made sleepy on the Sunday, and all that he would 
then care about would be perhaps to lie in bed, or to 
go and spend a portion of his time in the public -house. 

14.978. Do you believe that the effect of the 
Saturday half-holiday movement has added to the 
cost of production ? — Not in the slightest degree, so 
far as we are concerned. 

14.979. But so far as the manufacturer or the 
employer, is concerned, if he starts on th^ Monday, 
and on the Saturday works then only for half a day, 
the work remaining idle for a day and a half, does 
not that add to the cost of the machinery by the loss 
of nearly two days' work? — I think more work 
is done at the present moment, on account of the 
introduction of machinery, imd the rapidity with which 
those machines arc driven since the introduction of 
the nine hours' system, than was before the nine hours 
came into operation, 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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14,980. {C/iairman.) As the late Secretary for 
many years to the Board of Trade you have had 
opportunities of noticing and gaining information 
with regard to several of the questions which are 
brought before this Commission ; and there are two 
questions especially upon which we were anxious to 
have the benefit of your advice and information. One 
is with regard to the question of railway rates, and 
the other is with regard to the law of limited liability 
companies. I propose to begin with the railway 
rates ; have you read the evidence which has been 
appended to the Second Report of this Commission 
upon that subject ? — Yes, I have read the evidence 
upon that subject, and the Secretary of the Com- 
mission has been good enough to give me a short 
abstract of the purport of the further evidence. 

14,981. Will you state to us the complaints that are 
made, and any obseivations that you have to make 
upon them ? — I think the complaints may be said to 
be two-fold — first, that railway rates on goods in this 
country are generally too high, and higher than the 
foreign, especially than the German, rates; and, 
secondly, that some places trades and persons are 
charged more than others, and especially that foreign 
imports are favoured by specially low rates ; I think 
these are the two chief complaints. 

14,98^. With regard to the first of these complaints, 
as to the general high rates, what is your opinion ? — I 
observe from the evidence given before this Com- 
mission by Sir Lowthian Bell in questions 2083 and 
3735, as well as from what we have also known at the 
Board of Trade, that as regards one large class of goods, 
namely, minerals and iron, the rates are on the whole 
in this country as low as or lower than they are in any 
foreign country. Then I observe, in the second place, 
that English railway companies do not, on the whole, 
make excessive profits. I have here the last railway 
return for the year 1885, which, I think, is not yet 
published,* and in that is given a column showing the 
net receipts upon the whole of the railway capital, 
and I find that the highest net receipt upon railway 
capital was in 1872 when it was 4*74 per cent. I 
find that ths net receipt decreased gradually down to 
the year 1879, and it then rose again a little. 

14.983. What had it fallen to in 1879 ?— To 4- 15 ; 
in 1881 to 4 • 29, in 1882 to 4 • 32. Then it goes down 
again to, in 1883, 4-29, in 1884 to 4" 16, and in 1885 
to 4*02; so that it has now gone lower than it has 
ever been ; and on the whole there has been an almost 
continuous decrease since the highest point in 1872. 

14.984. Do you consider that under these circum- 
stances it would be fair to the companies to lower the 
rates generally ? — ^No ; I think not. It seems to me 
that railway companies have shared in the depression 

• Bubaequentiy published, 0.-48Sfl, of 1886, page v. 



with other industries ; and if it is true that any of tlie 
depression is due to the appreciation of gold their net 
profits show that just as much as prices show it. I 
do not know that it is worth while going here into 
the effect which that appreciation in gold would have 
upon working expenses, loan, capital, and dividends. 
It is clear that on their working expenses railway 
companies would gain by a depression of prices ; on 
loan capital they would have to pay as much as 
before ; as to dividends, I believe when we come to 
look at the way in which railway rates are determined 
they would not be able to keep up their rates, and 
that the loss would fall upon the dividends of the 
ordinary shareholder. 

14,985. It is said that English rates are higher than 
German rates ; have you any remarks to make upon 
that point ? — It must be remembered in the first place, 
that, as I have said already, the lowest rates, the rates 
upon minerals and upon coal, are lower, probably, in 
England than they are elsewhere, and the higher rates 
are those upon other descriptions of goods. It appears 
that the fixed charges of a railway depend very much 
upon the cost of construction. English railways have 
cost in construction about twice as much as German 
railways. I think English railways are estimated to 
have cost on the average about 40,000/. per mile, and 
the present tendency of things is to make them cost 
more and more per mile ; the cost per mile has in- 
creased, I believe, something like 16 per cent, in the 
last 11 years. 

14,986. WTiy should they cost more and more per 
mile ? — I suppose it is because the additions that they 
have to make are more and more expensive. They 
have to buy land for stations in towns ; they have to 
make duplicate lines, and other matters of that kind, 
which are extremely expensive. It is to be remembered 
that this greater cost of construction was due partly to 
our parliamentary system, which undoubtedly imposed 
a great burden upon the railways ; and partly also to 
the very high price which railway companies had to 
give for land. We all know that they were, as we 
may say, plundered. If comparison is made with 
German railways it is also to be remembered that the 
German Government was helped in buying its rail- 
ways by the French indenmity, and that their railways 
cost only 21,000/. per mile. I may mention here 
that, according to a good railway statistician, European 
railways generally have cost about 23,000/. a mile ; 
the United States railways, which are much less 
perfect things than the English railways, have cost 
about 12,000/. a mile, against the 40,000/. per mile 
of the English railways, and the interest upon that 
money has to be paid for somehow. 

14,987. What have you to say to the observation 
that foreign countries have the benefit of internal 
water competition? — It is said that our canals and 
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sea is a much more thorough form of competition than 

^ "^Hf' ^^^^' ^^y competition which exists in any foreign country. 
I believe that competition by sea really rules English 
rates. It is the Joint Committee of 1 872, 1 think, which 
said that something like three fifths of the places in 
England to which goods are carried by railway were 
affected by sea competition. I should be disposed 
now, looking more into it, to put it still higher than 
that. I would point out that competition by sea 
affects not only transit from port to port, but transit 
from ports to inland towns. For instance, Liverpool, 
Hull, Newcastle, and London with the different rail- 
ways which come to those ports compete for the trade 
of inland towns ; so that trade, we will say, from 
America to the Midlands is competed for by London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Newcastle, and by the railways 
which go from them, as well as by the railways 
which go direct from Liverpool to the Midland towns. 
I think, therefore, that when we are told that the 
railway companies are a monopoly we should remember 
that there is really far less monopoly than is generally 
supposed, and that in this country there is probably 
less monopoly than there is in any other country. 

14.988. Do you consider that you could state 
broadly that no charges are too high? — ^No, cer- 
tainly not ; I would not on any account say that. I 
do not know enough about them to say that. I 
daresay that some charges are too high. I think it 
exceedingly probable that the railway companies may 
occasionally oppress a place over which they have 
absolute power. I think it probable that some com- 
panies are blind to their own interests, and have not 
sufficiently developed local trade. Nor can I for a 
moment countenance the claims of railway com- 
panies to be exempt altogether from parliamentary 
revision of their rates. Those claims seem to me to 
be preposterous, but I have given the reasons why 
I think that it would be idle, so long as the present 
system of private companies is maintained, to look for 
any great relief to trade by a general compqlsory 
lowering of railway rates ; and I have also referred 
to sea competition for the purpose of showing that 
there are in the great majority of cases in the circum- 
stances of this country natural conditions and com- 
mercial motives which are much more effectual in 
keeping the rates down than any parliamentary revi- 
sion would be. 

14.989. What do you consider to bo the different 
forms of competition with which the railways have to 
contend ? — There is, first of all, the sea competition 
which I have mentioned. Then, although the rail- 
ways themselves always settle rates so that they are 
not competitive rates, they compete in speed and in 
accommodation, and in opening new routes ; some- 
times perhaps they may cofnpete over too keenly in 
trying to take tvdmc from one another. Then there 
are canals, which is a less important form of com- 
petition. There is still some competition by canals, 
especially in the North of England and the North 
Midlands, and perhaps it might be as well while 
mentioning canals to dispose of that subject at once. 
I may say that I agree generally with the evidence 
which was given by Mr. E. J. Lloyd on the subject 
of canals. I do not agree with Mr. Marshall Stevens' 
evidence at all, but J agree with Mr. Lloyd's evidence. 
These ai-e the two gentlemen who have given evidence 
to the Commission about them, and 1 think the most 
important of Mr. Lloyd's complaints was this, that 
where a railway company is possessed of a part of a 
going canal, a canal which is still able to carry on 
traffic, the railway impedes the through traffic by im- 
posing heavy rates on the portion of it which is under 
the management of the railway. That is said to be 
the case in Birmingham, and I believe that there are 
other cases in the Midlands. The railway companies 
originally purchaaed the canals under circumstances 
which gave them bar tolls and gave them the power 
of imposing heavy rates, and in some cases those rates 
still continue. There is one very notorious case in 
Birmingham where the Railway Commissioners under 



the Act of 1873 ordered through rates and where the 
Court of Law upset their decision on the ground that 
there had been an agreement between the London 
and North -westarn Railway Company and the Bir- 
mingham Canal Company, and that the London and 
North-western Railway Company ought to have 
been made a party to the suit, and that the Railway 
Commissioners had no power to make an order against 
the two parties because of this agreement. In my 
opinion, any agreement of that sort, even if confirmed 
by Parliament, ought not to stand in the way of the 
policy of a general Act giving the Railway Commis- 
sioners power to order through rates. Then I agree 
with Mr. Lloyd that we ought to have much more 
perfect statistics of canals. 

14,990. {Sir J. Allport.) You said you believed 
that there were canals in the Midland district in the 
same condition as the Birmingham Canal ; could you 
name any other canal ? — No, I am not come prepared to 
do so. I could come prepared with the details if it was 
wished. I am going to mention one case now, because 
it illustrates a much more difficult subject ; the sub- 
ject of canals which cannot be worked by canal com- 
' panics so as to pay their expenses. There have been 
many complaints that railway companies have got 
possession of canals, and have then neglected them 
and allowed them to fall into disrepair ; in fact, that 
they have become unused altogether. That is a very 
difficult question, because at the commencement when 
railways were firat started. Parliament thought it 
desirable to encourage railways as against canals, and 
railway companies have thus become possessed of 
canals. Some of them they have continued to work, 
but others they have not continued to work. Again, 
other canal companies have got into difficulties and 
have been unable to compete with railway traffic, and 
they have then come to Parliament and have said, 
** The railway company is willing to buy us, we are 
" unable to carry on our own business," and Parlia- 
ment has not unnaturally agreed to sanction such 
arrangements. The Committee of 1872 reported 
strongly that such arrangements should not be allowed, 
and I will just mention one case which is now pend- 
ing which shows what extreme difficulty there is in 
preventing such arrangements. There is a canal which 
joins the Thames and the Severn ; it joins the upper 
waters of the Thames which have been long unnavig- 
able, but it also joins the Thames at Abingdon, and 
thus forms a communication between the Thames and 
the Severn. For a long while the owners of this canal 
endeavoured to keep it on its legs, but it could not 
compete with the Great Western Railway. The Mid- 
land Railway Company then proposed to buy it. To 
that the proprietors of other canals which carried on 
their traffic through it objected, and the Board of 
Trade endeavoured to make an arrangement by which 
the proprietors of the other canals might become the 
owners of this canal, and thus control the through 
navigation. That arrangement fell through, and the 
Great Western Railway Company have since, in an 
indirect method, obtained the control of that canal, 
and the complaint is they are now letting it get 
out of repair and are not carrying on the traffic. The 
fact is that the owners of the canal could make 
nothing of it, and they proposed to sell it to the 
Midland Railway Company. That was stopped. 
Then they proposed to sell it to the Great Western 
Railway Company, which could not be done, except, 
as it was done, in an underhand way; and now 
the Great Western Railway Company are in posses- 
sion of and are controlling the canal, they yet not 
being the owners of it; so that no proceeding can 
be taken against them for the purpose of compelling 
them to maintain it. That particular legal difficulty 
might be cured if you were so to frame your Act as 
to get at the Great Western Railway Company ; but 
that does not get over the real difficulty; the real 
difficulty is, how are you to keep an insolvent canal 
in a proper condition ? You cannot require either 
the canal company or the railway company to carry 
on an insolvent business ; you can prevent the rail- 
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way company from getting possession of it, but the 
only result of that would be that the canal would be 
stopped. Therefore, I do not see my way to keeping 
on its legs a canal which, by competition or other- 
wise, has become insolvent. I may just mention that 
the maintenance of canals was subject of an investiga- 
tion before a parliamentary committee two or three 
years ago. That committee was never re-appointed, 
and I think they came to the conclusion that they 
could recommend nothing that was of any great 
value. ^ 

14.991. Was not evidence given before that Canal 
Committee, and have you got the report? — I have not 
got the report. 

14.992. {Chairman,) With regard to the complaints 
which have reached our Commission they have come 
very much from inland towns and from agriculturists ; 
do you think that those classes are more injured by . 
want of competition than other classes ? — ^Yes, I think 
they are. The people who are in the sea ports of 
course get the whole benefit of the sea competition. 
The people who are exporting and importing get the 
benefit of it in the way which I have mentioned, but the 
agriculturists who have nothing to export and who 
only want to get theu* goods carried from place to 
place in the counti*y are the persons who get the least 
benefit from the sea competition. But I think it must 
be remembered with respect to both those classes that 
they have received more benefit in comparison with 
the previous state of things from railways than people 
at the sea ports, because the people at the sea ports had 
sea carriage before, whereas the people of the inlaad 
towns had no such means of conveyance as those 
which the railway companies have given them, and 
they have therefore received a larger proportionate 
advantage froqi railways. 

14.993. With regard to the second head of com- 
plaint ** Discrimination in rates or undue pi-eference," 
will you be so good as to favour the Commission with 
your view upon thai subject? — This is by far the 
most troublesome and difficult question of all, and I 
believe there is no part of the world in which it is 
not agitated at the present moment. It is being 
agitated in America, and in France there has been 
a long debate upon it this session, in which great 
complaints were made of what they call tari/s pene- 
tratifsy that is, low rates on through imports ; and 
in Grermany, where they have endeavoured to get rid 
of differential tariffe altogether, the subject still is 
cropping up, as I shall mention hereafter. Everywhere, 
I believe, there is a struggle against discrimination and 
against preference, and everywhere discrimination and 
preference prevail more or less. Nothing can be more 
natural than that a man who sees his rival's goods 
carried past him at a lower rate, or that a man who has 
goods for export carried for him at one rate, and goods 
for sale at a higher rate, should complain. But when 
the matter is carefully looked into there is more in 
the question than appears at first sight. The question 
is, how far those persons really suffer by this inequality 
and how far would they and how far would the country 
gain by its removal. I think, in the first place, we 
have to consider what is meant by undue preference 
or by discrimination. There is very often a tacit 
assumption that there is some standard from wJiich 
railway companies ai-e departing when they discri- 
minate. Sometimes you hear of reasonable rates as 
the supposed standard ; but that really means nothing ; 
it has no meaning 'at all. Then you hear of equal 
mileage rates, but we at once see that one mile of 
railway will cost more than another mile of railway, 
and that the expense for hauling is more on one mile 
of railway than another ; and so the opponents of dis- 
crimination are driven from that. When the idea 
which lies at the bottom of the objections to discri- 
mination is analysed, I think it really comes to this : 
that the rates ought to be proportioned to the cost of 
the service ; or, on the other hand, that a railway com- 
pany should make an equal profit upon all its trans- 
actions. I believe that is the standard from which 
people think that railways depart when they dis- 



criminate or charge differential rates. Assuming this Sir T. Farrer. 

to be the case, I think we may say that there are three 

different forms of discrimination which may be dis- ^ ^^' ^®^^' 

tinguished from one another. First of all, there 

is discrimination as to the nature and value of 
goods. I prefer the word " discrimination " to " undue 
preference," which is the word which our law uses ; 
" discrimination " includes all forms of differential 
charge right or wrong; whilst ** undue preference" 
prejudges the question. There are three forms of 
discrimination, that is, three ways in which the 
standard of equal cost of service or equal rates of 
profit may be departed from. As I say, there is 
in the first place one founded on the nature 
and value of goods. Now this form of discrimi- 
nation is admitted in every railway tariff, even in 
Germany, where they have tried to make the rates 
as equal as possible. It costs as much or nearly as 
much to haul a ton of manure or of coals as a 
ton of silk, and yet goods are always classified so as 
to put the smallest charge on the bulkiest and the 
cheapest goods. There are two observations to be 
made upon this form of discrimination : first, that it is 
absolutely fatal to the idea that you can base any 
tariff on equal cost of service or on equal profits; 
and secondly, that this discrimination favours the 
agriculturist and the landowner. The things which 
he wants to have carried are lime, manure, timber, 
coals, ores, corn, and so on, and they are bulkier and 
cheaper than manufactured articles. If, therefore, 
cost of service is to be the standard, he would lose by 
the change ; he now gets the benefit of a lower tariff 
upon those articles than the man who sends mer- 
chandise. It is not, therefore, to his interest to 
advocate equal rates based on cost of service. 
Then, secondly, there is what we may call "per- 
sonal discrimination " that is to say, a capricious 
or corrupt or short-sighted preference of one person, 
trade, or place to another. This is universally con- 
demned, and it ought to be and is prohibited by our 
law, and by the law of many other countries. It 
cannot, in the long run, be the interest of the rail- 
way companies themselves. But the real difficulty lies 
in distinguishing this form of preference from others, 
and especially from the one which I am now coming to. 
The third form of discrimination is founded on com- 
mercial motives, that is to say, on competition. This 
competition may be of two kinds : in the |first place, 
where there are competitive routes between the same 
places ; and in the second place, where if more distant 
goods are to compete in the same market they must be 
charged lower rates. This is the form of discrimina- 
tion about which the contest rages. When I speak of 
longer distance, it must be remembered that you may 
haul goods for a long distance at a less cost per mile 
than you can haul them for a short distance ; but I 
put that out of the question, it is not that. There is 
an element totally different from the cost of service 
which constantly induces railway managers to make 
low charges for distant goods, and this is, that you 
must put a lower mileage charge accompanied by a 
lower rate of profit upon goods from a distance, or else 
you will not get them into the same market with goods 
from a nearer place. 

If I am not wearying the Commission I should 
like to take a few instances, and I should like to 
take the home traffic first, in order, that we may get 
rid of the prejudice attaching to foreign imports. 
Take the case of coal. Coal is brought^o London fiom 
the North, from South Wales, and from the Midlands. 
The rates are lower for the longer distances, partly on 
account of the sea competition, and partly in order to 
obtain the traffic which would be excluded by higher 
rates. What would be the consequence of abolishing 
the lower rates ? I am told, though I do not vouch 
for it, that the Midland Railway actually carry coal 
from South Wales round by Birmingham to London 
at the same charge at which the Great Western 
Company carry it, of course charging a very low 
mileage rate upon the coal. Now let us consider what 
would be the consequence of abolishing the lower 
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Sir T. Farrer. rates and requiring the companiea to charge equal 

J * mileage upon all their coal, or to make equal profit 

6 Aug. 1886. upon it. The Midland collieries would gain ; those 

which are nearest to London would get the control of 

the London market ; but the more distant collieries, 
those of South Wales and Durham, would suffer; 
possibly the more distant coal might be driven to come 
by sea, and possibly the Midland collieries might in 
that way not get as much as their shorter distance 
from the market would otherwise give them ; but 
at any rate if the rate were raised for the Midlands, 
London would suffer. The case would be precisely 
the same with regard to Lancashire. Somebody took 
the pains this year to analyse the rates to the 
Lancashire towns from all the different coal fields, and 
precisely the same thing was the case as in the 
case of coal for London. The railways universally 
charge the lower rates from the more distant coal fields, 
and if you abolish the lower rates or require equal mile- 
age or equal cost of service and equal profits the Lan- 
cashire coalowners would gain very largely, but I think 
the Lancashire towns would complain very loudly. I 
will not trouble the Commission with reading details ; 
but if you will allow me I will put in a statement 
taken from Mr. Baxter's evidence before Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley's Committee in 1882, which gives the actual 
facts of the charges upon coal to London from the 
different coalfields. (See Appendix.) Then, again, 
milk is brought to London from distances varying 
from 10 to 100 or 150 miles, always, I believe, at 
lower rates for the longer distances. I do not know 
what London would say if you were to confine the 
supply of milk to Hertfordshire and Middlesex and 
Surrey. Beasts and meat are brought to London 
from Aberdeen at lower rates than from intermediate 
places, because if they were not carried at those 
lower rates by land they would be earned at a lower 
rate by sea. This is a complaint, which, I think, 
was made before one of the recent Commissions, that 
beasts from Perth are charged actually more than 
beasts from Aberdeen. What would be the result of 
requiring equal rates ? Simply that the beasts would 
go from Aberdeen to London by sea, and the owners 
of the beasts in the neighbourhood of Perth would be 
no better off. The shipowners would be better off, 
but the railways would suffer, and possibly the Londo^ 
market would suffer from the want of competition. 
Fruit and v^etables are carried from south to north 
at specially low rates, and one of the complaints 
recently made to the Board of Trade (for the com- 
plaints which are made are often inconsistent with 
each other) is the complaint of Manchester, which 
was that they were not caixied from the south to 
Manchester at suflSciently low rates ; whilst if that 
were done such rates would probably bo the subject of 
complaint on the part of the vegetable growers in the 
intermediate places. Fish, again, is brought from Scot- 
land at much lower rates than from Yarmouth and other 
nearer English ports ; and one of the chief demands 
that has been pressed upon the Board of Trade 
this year is for still lower rates from the Scotch 
ports. If. those differential rates were abolished 
Yarmouth might gain something, but Scotland and 
London would suffer. Mr. Osborne has told you at 
Question 3296, that iron wares are carried from 
Sheffield to Aberdeen at specially low rates, because 
there is water competition. If the railway companies 
were obliged to charge tho same rates as they do to 
intermediate pMces, the only people to gain would be 
the canal proprietors and the shipowners. 

These are sJl cases within the country, and I want to 
show that precisely the same principle governs railways 
in making their differential rates within the country as 
governs them in making differential rates for exports 
and imports: they all stand on precisely the same 
grounds. Specially low rates are given for exports and 
imports, because without them this trade would not 
exist. Mr. Gribble has told you that Manchester goods 
sent to London for export are charged 25s. against 40«. 
charged upon Manchester goods sent to London for 
sale. Something may turn upon the difference of 



packing and the consequent cost to the railways, but 
that is not the only or the main point. The main 
point is this, but for the lower rates the Manchester 
goods would go ib Liverpool for export. Manchester 
thus gets the benefit of competition between London and 
Liverpool, and Mr. Gribble gains instead of suffering, 
because otherwise he would not get the export trade 
in those goods at all. If the companies were obliged 
to charge 40^. for export goods, no one would gain 
except the Liverpool shipowner. Specially low rates 
are given for Sheffield goods sent to Liverpool for 
expRrt, because without them, Sheffield would not 
be able to export, as Mr. Osborne has told us. I wish 
to point out that these are cases of export, and with 
regard to them there have not been so many com- 
plaints. The complaints are of the imports; but of 
course the low import rates and low export rates 
stand economically precisely on the same footing. 

It is specially of low rates for the import of agri- 
cultural goods that the chief complaints are made, and 
these complaints are, as I have said, louder and more 
formidable than those of the traders because manufac- 
turers benefit by low export rates, whilst agriculturists 
do not export, and therefore do not get the benefit of 
low export rates. I will take some cases of differential 
agricultural rates. One of the complaints made has been 
that vegetables carried from Penzance to London by 
the Great Western Company are carried at improperly 
high rates, and that those rates are higher than the 
rates on other railways for the same vegetables carried 
from Jersey and Guernsey, and not so low as the rate for 
vegetables carried from Jersey and Guernsey by the 
same railway, the Great Western Railway, from Wey- 
mouth. I am not quite sure about that, but I think it 
is so. I happen to have come across various persons con- 
cerned with that vegetable trade, and I find that these 
are the facts. First of all, there is a coin i>eti (ion from 
the Channel Islands to London carried on by boats from 
the Channel Islands to Weymouth, and by the Great 
Western to London, by boats from the Channel Is- 
lands to Southampton, and thence by the South- 
western Railway Company to London, and by boats 
from the Channel Islands to Newhaven, and thence by 
the Brighton Railway to London, and by boats to 
Harwich and thence to London by the Great Eastern 
Railway. All those different routes compete with one 
another, and that competition is the reason why the 
rates are so low. Not only so, but those vegetables are 
carried in steamers from the Channel Islands to Hull, 
and to Liverpool, and are thence carried at low rates 
into the Midland districts. I do not say that tho 
complaint of high rates charged by the Great Western 
Company from Penzance may not have been well 
founded. The high rate by the Great Western Com- 
pany from Penzance was, I am told, met in this way : 
a steamer was started from Penzance to Plymouth, 
where the South-western Company have a station ; and 
the South-western Company carried vegetables at low 
rates from Plymouth to London ; and then that 
brought down the Great Western Company's rates. 
I do not vouch for this, but I have heard it. Un- 
doubtedly it is true that the London and North- 
western Company at one time got some steam- 
ship owners to stait a steamer from Penzance to a South 
Wales port, and thence carried the Penzance vege- 
tables at a very low rate into the Midlands. To 
put a stop to all that by requiring equal mileage 
rates upon all those railways would surely put a stop 
to a most valuable trade, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether Penzance, which is on the sea, and which 
must, sooner or later, get the benefit of sea competition, 
would benefit by any such rates ; for Penzance itself 
is at a very great distance from London compared with 
many other places from which vegetables are sent to 
London. 

There is one case which has been much com- 
plained of, and I see that the complaint has been 
repeated before this Commission ; that is the complaint 
that foreign cattle are carried from Newcastle and 
other northern ports on the Tyne and the Wear and 
from Hartlepool to the Midland towns at much lower 
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rates than the cattle from the neighbouriog conntry 
are carried. It is a question which has been mooted 
before a great many committees and commissions, and 
the story is this : Originally the railways from these 
northern ports to the Midlands and the milway from 
Hull to the Midlands were in the hands of separate 
companies. The northern railways, in order to com- 
pete with Hull and its railways, charged specially low 
mileage rates on imports. Wlien the amalgamation 
between these railways was effected, forming the pre- 
sent North-eastern Company, it was promised to those 
northern ports that they should not lose the benefit of 
those specially low rates. The promise was not put into 
any Act of Parliament, but it was a promise upon which 
the North-eastern Company have held themselves 
bound to act ; and they consequently retain those 
specially low rates for foreign cattle imported into the 
northern ports. I believe that if theyvconsulted their 
own interests and held themselves free from thi^t 
promise they would be glad to make a change, and 
to charge the same rates from both ports, in which case 
they would carry the same foreign cattle by the shorter 
route, namely, from Hull to the Midlands for the same 
money which they now get. I understand that to be 
the case ; but that they hold themselves bound by the 
undertaking then given to the northern ports. But 
however that may be, what I want to point out is 
this, that the question is really not one between the 
owners of cattle in the north and the foreign cattle 
owners ; but between Hull and the northern ports. 
Supposing that to-morrow you did away with the 
agreement which compels the North-eastern Eailway 
Company to carry at the same price from the 
northern ports and from Hull, the only result would 
be that the foreign cattle would go by Hull, and 
would get to the Midland towns at the same charges 
at which they now get to those towns, and would 
compete with the northern cattle on precisely the 
same terms on which they no\^ compete with them. 
The difference would be that the Hull people would 
get the benefit of the traffic instead of the northern 
towns. Two or three times the people in Hull have 
proposed to litigate that matter before the Railway 
Commissioners, and I believe the reason why they 
have not carried on that litigation is that Hull itself 
benefits largely by unequal mileage rates, since it gets 
a good dcfd of the traffic through Hull to the Lan- 
* cashire towns which, if the shortest railway route 
were preferred, would go by Liverpool. Then there 
is the much-mooted question of hops from Boulogne. 
J rather think that that has been settled now; I 
rather think that the South-eastern Railway Com- 
pany have either raised the rate on foreign hops or 
lowered the rate on English hops. The point that I 
wish to call attention to is this, — that Sir Edward Wat- 
kin has told us that this was done, and that the result 
is that they go by the Thames at a^ lower rate than 
ever. It ne^s as great an authority as Sir Edward 
Watkin to satisfy me that the abolition of one com- 
petitive route lessens the charges on the other. Sir 
Edward Watkin used to give a very low rate for 
foreign hops from Boulogne, a much lower rate than 
he gave to Kentish hops. This was a great subject 
of complaint, and it has been done away with, either 
by raising the rate on foreign hops or by lowering 
the rate on English hops; the consequence is that 
the railway no longer favours foreign hops, and Sir 
Edward Watkin tells us that the result is that foreign 
hops go now cheaper than ever by sea to London. I 
say that it needs such a great authority as Sir Edward 
Watkin to satisfy me that the abolition of one com- 
petitive route lessens the charge on another. It is 
sufficient for my purjiose to know that they do go to 
London by sea as cheaply as they used to go by rail- 
way, and that, so far as competition goes, the Kentish 
hop-owner gets no benefit from the equalisation of 
rate. 

14,994. (ilfr. Muntz.) Might not Sir Edward 
Watkin's statement be taken as accurate, in conse- 
quence of the development of steamers? — Then in 
24867. 



that case the steamers would have brought down the Sit T. Farrer. 

railway rate equally, which is quite possible, only I 

do not think that it can be in consequence of the * ^^' *®®*- 
abolition of a competitive route. — — 

14,995. (Mr. Aird,) Will you now take the case of 
fruit from France ? — Fruit and vegetables come to us 
from Italy, and from the South of France for exactly 
the same sum ; not the same mileage rate, but the same 
sum for which they are carried to Paris. Kthat were 
done away with it might be a good thing for the 
vegetable gardens of Kent and Sussex, and the North 
of Prance; but it would be a bad thing for London. 
Then there is the case which has been very much 
complained of, of American meat and provisions from 
Liverpool. Before all the Commissions and Com- 
mittees there has been a complaint that foreign con- 
signments of meat are charged 26s. a ton to London, 
and that homo consignments are charged 50s. a ton. 
Now the answers to these complaints are as follow. 
In the first place, there are differences in 
the cost of service. In the one case there are full 
trucks and in the other case the trucks are not full ; 
in the one case they are in full trains and in the other 
case they are not in fnll trains. The truck loads are 
larger with foreign meat and there is no stoppage. 
But that is not the only point ; the most important 
reason for the difference of charge is the competition 
by sea, and if the American provisions did not go from 
Liverpool to London by this route they would go to 
London by sea, and in that case the English farmer 
would gain nothing. The same thing is the case with 
regard to corn, of which I believe very little goes by 
rail from port to port in this country, because the 
railways cannot compete with the steamers. Then 
with regard to American beasts from Glasgow, there 
is a complaint of precisely the same kind with the 
same answer ; it is in fact the same case. I am told 
that in that case the railway companies have granted 
foreign rates to home produce where it amounts to 
20 tons, but that they get very little on those terms. 

There is one other case which was recently 
mentioned to me which is interesting, and which 
shows what very delicate and complicated things 
these charges are. The Great Northern Railway and 
the Great Eastern Railway carry foreign grain from 
London into the Eastern Counties at a slightly lower 
rate than they carry grain from either of those counties 
to London. That sounds at first sight as if it were 
very unfavourable to the grower of grain in the 
Eastern counties, but the real reason is ^his : The 
companies are quite willing to carry grain either one 
way or the other at whatever rate will pay them best, 
but the local millers in the Eastern counties need the 
hard, foreign grain to mix with their soft grain at 
home, and if they could not get that the English 
grain would have to go to London to be ground. 
The local millers give the local farmers higher prices 
than the local farmers would get if they had to send 
their grain all the way to London, so that the Enj^lish 
farmers are not damnified; and the practice of the 
railway companies keeps up the milling trade in the 
Eastern counties. 

I have taken the import rates about which there have 
been the greatest number of complaints. I think it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the import rates so far 
as this question is concerned stand on precisely the 
same footing as export rates, and that it would be 
impossible to allow specially low export rates and 
prohibit specially low import rates without being guilty 
of a gross form of protection. It is what foreign 
countries do, but it is what we should never think 
doing. It must be remembered that through import 
rates in France, which are so much complained of, 
are through export rates in England, and vice versa. 
All countries, even Germany, admit through export 
rates, but Gennany does not admit thi'ough import 
rates. Under Prince Bismarck's present system they 
have endeavoured to equalise rates. Before the recent 
changes of railway management in Germany, there were 
a great number of through rates, both export and 
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Sir T. Farrer. import rates ; but when the change was made by which 
— : the railways all came under the control of the Prussian 

6 Aug. iS86 . Q^yernment they did away with those rates, both 
for export and for import, their principle being 
to make through rates and local rates the same 
everywhere. It is very curious to see the effect 
of this policy. These are facts which I get from 
Mr. Crowe's Eeport in a Parliamentary Paper of 
1881, in which he says :— "The effect of this policy, 
" followed also, it seems, in Russia, has been to 
** divert, and, of course, in diverting, to diminish 
** traffic. The trade through the German ports of the 
" Baltic from England^ from Russia, and from Austria, 
<< is diminished. English coal and iron ceases to be 
" imported by that route ; Russian corn goes to 
** Russian ports, and Austrian produce to Trieste and 
" Fiume. Coal goes from Westphalia to Hamburg, 
** but the return waggons, instead of carrying English 
" iron, become expensive empties. One case is very 
" remarkable, because it presents a special analogy to 
** the case of English railways. Mannheim is the 
** great centre of South Germany for com, sugar, and 
" tobacco. The local rates for these goods in the 
" hands of the old companies were higher than the 
" through rates. The German Governments levelled 
" up the low through rates to the standard of the 
" local rates, whereupon the Mannheim merchants 
" sent their goods by the competing route of the 
" Rhine. The German Governments were thereupon 
* 'compelled in self-defence again to adopt the dif- 
'* ferential rates of the old companies, and the low 
** through rate is, in this case preserved." 

Then further difficulties arose. The abolition 
of the through rates — this through rate told very 
badly upon the Austrian produce which used to 
be sent through Prussia to the northern ports for 
export. The Austiian Government were much 
troubled: **Some of the traffic, instead of going 
" northward vid Prussia, went southward vid 
" Trieste and the Mediterranean. But there was 
** a more direct way of evading the trouble. 
** The River Elbe runs from the Austrian frontier 
" right through the heart of Prussia to Hamburg. 
" By putting steamers on the Elbe, Austria obtained 
^< a through rail and water route independent of 
" Prussian rail connexions. By making use of the 
** Bavarian railroads (which were not un4er the 
** control of Prussia) Austria was also enabled to 
*' carry her products to the Rhine, and thus ship 
" them to Holland, Belgium, or England. The 
*< Prussian roads felt the loss of their through traffic. 
" The Government withdrew from its extreme 
*^ position, and attempted a partial compromise with 
" Austria. This was rejected. They then tried re- 
'' taliation. They made connexions with Danube 
^ steamers to prevent the Austrian roads from getting 
** Psossian traffic. And thus we had the curious 



^* spectacle of a fight of Austrian railroads and Prus- 
^* sian waterways on the one hand, against Prussian 
'* railroads and Austrian waterways on the other. 
^' Each party succeeded in causing the other a good 
** deal of inconvenience, but neither party was able 
" to make foreign traffic pay domestic rates.*' This 
last quotation is from a book from which I have 
learnt more than from any other book that I have 
about railways; it is an American book, "Hadley 
^' on Railroad Transportation, its History and its 
" Laws " recently published by Putnam. That is not 
all. The German Government, as I have said, had set 
themselves against those through rates, but I find in 
the evidence given to this Commission, and I find also 
in the recent reports made to the Board of Trade, 
that the ports of Hamburg and Bremen and (the 
northern ports have said to the German Government, 
" We cannot compete with Antwerp and Rotterdam 
" and Holland unless you give us through rates,'* 
and so the Grerman Government have been obliged 
to give specially low through export rates to Ham- 
burg and Bremen. Then again, I know that a very 
short time ago, there was a proposal which was, I 
believe adopted, that special through export rates 
should be given to coal from Wetsphalia vid St. 
Gothard in order to enable the Westphalia coal 
to compete in Italy with sea-borne coal from 
England. It thus seems that the .German Govern- 
ment with all their power and their autocratic 
systems of management are compelled to adopt 
differential rates. 

I might multiply these cases ad infinUum. In all 
the cases mentioned to require the companies to 
charge equal mileage or to make equal profits would 
deprive them of fair profit and the country of low 
tari£&. In most of the cases — ^in all of those in 
which there is a competing route — to abolish dis- 
crimination would do no good to the rival producei*, 
and would only do good to the competitive route. 
In some of the cases, for instance, coal, milk, and 
fish, to do away with the low rate for distant 
traffic would benefit the nearest producer by giving 
him a monopoly, but it would terribly injure the 
London or the Lancashire consumer as well as the 
distant producer : it would be a distinct evil to the 
community. 

There is one more case I will mention, which 
struck me very much. We have often had the * 
proposal before us that a railway company shall not 
be allowed to charge less for a longer distance 
in the same route than for a shorter distance. 
In some of the States in America, they have what 
they call the " Short-haul clause," which embodies 
this proposal, and I do not think that the railways 
themselves make any very great objection to it : 
But, on the other hand, here is a case which has 
actually happened in America, an actual case. Z. is 




a place, Philadelphia, I believe, in which there is 
a large consumption of oysters : X. is a place where 
they catch oysters in limited quantities, and from 
which there is a railway to Z. Y. is a place further off 
on the coast, at which they also catch oysters. There is 
a railway from Y. to X. which is continued to Z. ; 
and there is also another inland railway from Y. to 
, Z. The X. people applied for a train to carry oysters 
from X. to Z. The railway company said, Yes, we 
will do so. But they found on trial that the quantity 
of oysters sent from X. to Z. was not sufficient to 
pay for carrying them. The price charged was a 
dollar per hundredweight from X. to Z. Then the 
company said. But we have a railway from Y. to X. 
by which we can carry oysters from Y. to X. and 



then on from X. to Z., so that if we can get oysters 
from Y. to Z. at 75 cents, in addition to Sie oysters 
from X. to Z. at a dollar, we can afford to run one 
train a day ; we cannot charge more than 75 cents for 
these oysters from Y. to Z., because they are carried 
for a dollar by the inland railway. Consequently they 
made up their trade by charging oysters from X. to 
Z. at a dollar per cwt., and charging oysters from Y. 
to Z. at 75 cents per cwt. The X. people complained, 
of the difference of charge, but the railway people 
said. We cannot carry your oysters at all unless we 
carry the oysters from Y. at the lower charge ; upon 
which the X. people were content. It is a very striking 
case because it shows that cases may happen in which 
a rival producer actually gains by having the com- 
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petitor's goods carried over a longer distance of 
the same line at less cost than his own. It also shows 
how difficult and dangerous it is to interfere by any 
hard-and-fast rules with steps which commercial 
motives dicta^. 

Then the question is asked^ Why should not a rail- 
way company be required in most, if not in all of 
these cases t^ carry at the lower rate for the places 
which are nearest or which have not the benefit of sea 
competition. If they carry at a low rate from the more 
distant places, or from places where you have the sea 
competition, why should not they carry at the 
lower rate from other places? The answer to that 
is, that you cannot compel them to do so without 
injustice to the railways. You cannot say that 
b^use they have reduced one rate therefore they 
shall reduce all ; it would be unjust to them to do so ; 
all that you can do under the doctrine of undue pre- 
ference and the statutes which embody that principle 
is, to prevent them from charging less to one than to 
another. You can compel them to level, but not to 
level down, and their interest will generally be to level 
up rather than down. They will rather give up the 
distant and precarious competitive traffic than the 
certain and remunerative traffic. And not only that, 
but they will even try to recoup themselves, and they 
might make the traffic altogether a little more ex- 
pensive than it was by heavier chai-ges on the traffic 
which will certainly remain to them. 

But looking to ordinary commercial pi*actice, is there 
any reason from analogy for requiring a trading concern, 
such as a railway company is, to make an equ^ profit on 
all their transactions ? Do we do so in other cases ? 
Take a grocer ; we know that he has leading articles ; 
he has his sugar upon which he makes a small profit 
in order that he may make a larger profit on other 
articles. Take a farmer ; do we find that he makes 
the same profit upon his sheep and his com, and 
his beasts? or take, perhaps, a case nearer to a 
railway company — take a gas company. A gas 
company's business is partly for supplying gas and 
partly for the sale of residual products, but we never 
have required a gas company to make the same pro- 
' fit on all its transactions ; in fact we look upon the 
profit that the gas company makes from the residual 
products as something which is to help the gas con- 
sumers by reducing the price of the gas. That is 
exactly the case with the railway companies. To 
attempt any such principle would be to simply to 
lower the whole profits of the companies and cripple 
trade. You will seldom do any good to the real 
producer to whom the higher rate is charged, and 
where you do you will do infinite mischief to the 
community. In fact, the real interest of the rail- 
way company in this matter of difierential rates 
is, on the whole and in the long run, the interest 
both of the community and of the producer to 
whom they are able to charge the highest and 
most remunerative rates. It is not their interest to 
sacrifice the certain and highly remunerative traffic 
to the precarious and ill-pa}^in£: traffic. It is their 
interest to charge what the traffic will bear, but it is 
not their interest to charge what it will not bear, 
which is a very different thing. It is not their interest 
to destroy the best paying traffic. 1 am not saying 
that railway companies iJways do what is for their 
ultimate interest, or that railway managers never make 
undue efforts to get competitive traffic. I have heard 
it said by railway men that railway managers will 
sometimes rather steal 100/. from a neighbouring line 
than earn 1,000/. by their own traffic. It may be so, 
but on the whole they are more likely to see what is 
for their own interest, and consequently for the interest 
than the courts of law or the legislature of trade. 

I have laboured this point because both the courts 
and the public seem to me to err in the direction of in- 
terfering too much with railway companies in respect of 
differential rates. And here I may mention that this 
point was inquired into very fully by the Railway Com- 
mission of 1867 ; again by the Joint Committee on 
Amalgamation in 1872 ; again by the Select Com- 



mittee, Mr. Evelyn Ashley's Committee, in 1881-2 ; Sir T. Farrer^ 

and again by the Agricultural Commission : and they 

all were unanimous on this point ; they were unanimous ^ ^^' ^®^^' 
against interfering with the differential rates of rail- 
way companies. I will not read what they have said, 
but I will put in extracts. (See Appendix.) 

So far with regard to the punciples which, ac- 
cording to the practice of railway companies, and 
according to the practice of different nations^ and 
according to the practice of the best authorities who 
have inquired into the subject, ought to govern the 
case. I now come to a totally different thing, which 
is what the courts of law have said and done on the 
subject, and that, I am afraid, is much less satisfactory. 
It is not very easy out of the decisions which involve 
an immense quantity of detail in each case to extract 
very clear rules or principles, but we have had the 
cases analysed by a very competent lawyer, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie, and these are extracts from a report 
which he has made to the Board of Trade upon the 
subject, which I will hand in. Here I may mention 
that the cases to which I am about to refer are mostly 
cases decided by the law courts and not cases decided 
by the Railway Commissioners. This is what Mr. 
M. Mackenzie says : — " The cases in which unequal 
** rates charged or unequal charges for services for 
** traffic facilities given or refused have been held to 
** amount to give an undue preference or create an un- 
" reasonable prejudice, and thus to be a breach either of 
« the Act of 1854 or of the Act of 1855, or both, may 
** be conveniently classified as follows." Then he gives 
a number of cases. I will only read those which relate 
to this qu^tion. The first are ^^ cases in which according 
" to the decisions preferential rates or services cannot 
" be justified. (1) Where the object of the railway com- 
" pany is to secure the traffic of a particular district, or 
" of a particular trade. Under this class of cases fall 
" those of lower rates charged for exported or imported 
" goods.*' That, according to Mr. Mackenzie, is the 
essence of the decisions, viz., that through rates for 
exports as well as for imports are prohibited by law. 
(2) " Where the object, is to meet the competition of 
" another route by which if the preference was not ' 
" given the traffic would be carried" (12). ♦ ♦ * 
(4) "Where the traders who are preferred have. 
" threatened to build another line, and the object of 
^' the preferential rates or services is to prevent their 
^' doing so." I should like to mention (because. 
I do not think that anything brings the thing home 
as well as a special case) one or two of the most 
important cased. In Evershed's case, the House of 
Lords (3 appeal cases, 1,029) decided that where 
one brewer at Burton (Allsopp) had premises which 
were contiguous to the Midland Railway so as to 
need no ci^^ing, the London and North-western 
railway could not do carting for Allsopp so as to 
compete for his traffic without also doing it for 
Evershed, another brewer, who was not contiguous. 
As the London and North-western Railway rates and 
the Midland rates are the same, the only effect of this 
decision was to give the Midland Railway a monopoly 
of AUsopp's tr^c. That was a decision of the 
House of Lords. Then there was another case in 
which the Queen's Bench decided (Budd's case) that 
where the London and North-western Railway ran 
from a seaport (Swansea) where there are C9])per 
works, through another place some miles inland, where 
there were also copper works, the railway could not 
make a lower charge for the longer distance in order 
to compete with sea traffic. The result was that the 
Company levelled up, and the Swansea traffic probably 
went by sea. Then in the Denaby case which was 
decided by the House of Lords only last December, 
they determined that a railway company could not carry 
over the same line to a seapoit coals intended for 
export at a lower rate than coals intended for the port 
itself. Taken together, these decisions appear to bear 
out Mr. Mackenzie's precis, and to establish the fol- 
lowing principles. A company may not charge over 
the same line less for a longer than for a shorter dis- 
tance in order to meet competition by sea. A com- 
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exported than for goods consumed in the country. 

6 Aug. 1886. -[£ ^jj|g \yQ gQ^ thnmgh export rates are prohibited. A 
'— company may not give to one trader who has the benefit 

of a competmg route any advantage which it does not 
also give to a trader who has no competing route. These 
decisions, or two of them, apply in terms it is true, 
only to the same line and the same pai'ts of it, and 
there may be other difierences which will cause much 
litigation before the principle of equal mileage or of 
equal cost of service or of equal profit is completely 
carried out. But there can be no doubt that some such 
principle itself is involved in the above cases, and that 
the universal practice of the companies in lowering 
rates for the purpose of meeting competition, or of de- 
veloping new traffic, is thereby condemned. I think 
that when people begin to understand that the 
decisions not only prohibit the carriage of foreign 
goods inland at low rates, but that they also, even 
more expressly, prohibit the carriage of British goods 
for export at low rates, and the carriage of all kinds 
of British produce from distant parts of the country, 
to the great consuming centres at low rates, there 
will be as loud an outcry ngainst equality as there is 
now against difference. I am far from saying that 
there are no preferences now given, which are un- 
justifiable. The rei)orted cases show that there are. 
But I have taken the principal complaints now made, 
and have shown that the public interest is served and 
not injured by the differences complained of. I have 
also shown that the courts of law are embarked on a 
course contrary to the real commercial interests, both 
of the railway companies and of the country. It is 
on this account that I have laboured this side of the 
question. 

But I am far from meaning that the railway 
system is perfect or perfectly administered. Nor 
do we, at the Board of Trade, know enough of the 
questions concerning local rates, to express positive 
opinions upon many of the specific complaints made. 
Every one knows that there are railways and rail- 
ways, and every one can put his fingers on some, the 
administration of which is excellent. With regard to 
others, I am disposed to think thivt they are, in the 
arrangements between the Board and the permanent 
staff", something like what a Grovernment office would be 
if its political chief were a man without the stimulus to 
efficient administration caused by responsibility to 
Parliament. I do not think that railway shareholders 
are constituent bodies which ensure good manage- 
ment. 

Nor do I believe that any great or general amount 
of good to the public will arise from the judgments 
of the Railway Commissioners ; expensive and difficult 
as it is ami must be to obtain those judgments. This 
Court has become even more expensive than the courts 
of law, and for this and other reasons I do not believe 
that the traders will be able to bring cases before 
them in sufficient numbers to get the practice settled ; 
and on the whole it is not in my opinion the best 
way in which you can get these matters settled. Such 
a tribunal may be necessary for extreme cases, but it 
is cumbrous and inadequate. I <lo not believe that 
any good will arise from any sort of compulsory 
interference with any of the railway companies, 
where their action is really founded on the ordinary 
grounds of commercial motives properly under- 
stood, and thoughtfully and ably administered. If 
the Committee will allow me, I will read this passage 
from Mr. Hadley's book which exprcEsos better than I 
could express myself what I would say upon this subject. 
" There is almost always a certain opposition between 
** the present and future interests of a railroad. If a 
*' company's object simply is to make as good a divi- 
** dend as possible for the current year, that object is 
** best obtjvined by squeezing the local business of 
*' which it is sure, and securing competitive business 
** on almost any terms, however low. But for the 
" permanent interests of the road, this is Md policy. 
" The local business may bear the squeezing for a 
*• year or two, but it will gradually die under the 



** effects. Such a policy destroys a road's best cus- 
^' tomers, and strengthens the hands of those who 
* are in a position to dictate their own terms. A 
*' special rate for a favoured customer means tem- 
<< porary gain. To make the low rate g||neral means 
" temporary loss. Yet where there is any doubt felt, 
*' the latter policy is almost always the wise one." *' The 
'* principle of charging what the traffic will bear gives 
'' the railroads a dangerous power, and one whicli is 
^* often abused ; a power against which competition 
" furnishes no remedy. Yet if our analysis of 
'^ the practice of railroads with regard to freight 
'* charges be correct, and if our illustrations mean 
'^ anything at all, it is unquestionably the principle 
<' which enables railroads to render most efficient ser- 
** vice to the community. Still clearer is it that the 
*^ high rates are not to be regarded ns a tax which 
" could be removed if the low nites were abandoned. 
" When we come to examine the practice of European 
'^ countries where the attempt has been made to base 
" rates upon cost of service, we shall find these views 
^' confirmed, and we shall further find that the effort 
*' to prevent discrimination as a system results in 
** levelling up rather than levelling down." That is 
the opinion which this a very competent observer, has 
formed, and I could not express my own opinion in 
better words. It is from " Hadley on Railroad Trans- 
portation," which I mentioned before. Mr. Hadley 
is Commissioner of Labour Statistics in Connecticut, 
and his book is a very excellent one. 

But whilst I am opposed to interference with the 
proper commercial action of the companies, I do think 
that railway companies or some of them need waking 
up; I also think that their agreements with each 
other ought not to stand in the way of the public 
interest; that their proceedings ought to bear and 
to obtain the utmost publicity ; and that all possible 
facilities should be given for bringing traders into 
friendly communication with the companies, and 
making each party undei*stand what the other 
requires or does. I see no reason why all charges 
should not be made public, and the reasons for them 
fully explained whenever a question arises. I 
believe the companies have suffered by keeping the 
public in the dark as to their practice and reasons. 

Then I would refer to what was proposed in Mr. Mun- 
della's Bill for the purpose of meeting these difficulties. 
The 25th clause is the one which relates to undue 
preference, or, as I prefer to call it, discrimination. 
The principle of that clause was that whenever there 
was a preference the Company should be bound to 
give the reasons for it ; that the Commissioners in 
deciding whether it was an undue preference or not 
should have power in addition to any other con- 
siderations affecting the case, to take into considera- 
tion whether such charge was necessary for securing 
the traffic in respect of which it was made. That 
was drawn to meet tlie difficulties of the cases which 
I have been referring to. The actual words were, 
I think, suggested by Sir Richard Webster after a 
great deal of trouble and consideration, but I am 
not sure that he would now think them sufficient or 
satisfactory. The fact is that what Parliament has 
done with respect to discrimination has been simply 
to condemn undue preference and to leave it for the 
Courts and the Commissioners to say what undue 
preference is, and not to attempt in any way to 
define it ; that is left to be worked out by the Courts 
of law, and by the Commissioners. If I am right 
in the argument which I have addressed to the Com- 
mission, I think that Parliament ought to endeavour 
to define in some way or another what is undue pre- 
ference and what is proper preference. It requires a 
very great deal of consideration how to do that. 
Various things have occurred to us. For instance, 
it might be distinctly stated that a railway company is 
to be enabled to give specially low rales on the ground 
of the existence of a competitive route. Another is, 
that a railway company should be allowed to give a 
specially low export or import rate. Another is, that 
a railway company should be allowed to give a specially 
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low rate in order to create traffic which would not 
exist wiliiout the lower rate, or in order to carry 
traffic at a lower rate than the rate at which it would 
be carried if the lower rate were not given ; in other 
words, that the compiny should be enabled to justify 
the lower rate by showing that the public derive seme 
benefit from it. But, whatever suggestion is adopted, 
1 think that unless the courts are to be allowed to 
carry out their present priociples and destroy dis- " 
crimination altogether. Parliament will have to do ** 
something of the kind. 

Beturning to Mr. Mundella's Bill, I attach even " 
more value to clause 28, the effect of which is that where ** 
any person has a complaint to make against a railway " 
company he may go to the Board of Trade. The Board " 
of Trade may thereupon appoint some person to act as " 
intermediary between the trader and the railway com- " 
pany, with no power whatever to decide, but merely ^ 
with power to try and bring the parties together so « 
that the company may hear the complaint on one side " 
and the party oomplaming may hear the explanation ** 
of the company on the other. In default of settle- " 
ment there was to be power to report to Parliament " 
about it. That sounds a very inadequate thing, but " 
my belief is, looking at the precedents, that it will « 
prove much more effective than any judicial power " 
given to courts or commissioners. And as facts are 
important in this matter, I should like to read first of 
all a passage from an extremely valuable pamphlet of 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson's upon foreign railway 
tariffs. He praises the German system very much ; 
and this is one thing which ho says : " The actual 
** direction of the railways is entrusted to 11 pro- 
^ vineial railway boards nominated by the Minister," 
(and this is the point to which 1 wish to call atten- 
tion). "Each of these railway boards is ad- 
" vised on questions of traffic by a district council 
" consisting of representatives of commerce, manufac- 
** tures, agriculture, and forestry. The members of 
<* this council are elected by the chambers of com- 
** merce and agriculture, and hold office for three 
** years. It is incumbent on the board to consult the 
** council on all important questions afifecting the 
« traffic of the distinct, and especially on questions of 
" tariffs. The council may also submit proposals in 
" reference to such questions originating with itself." 
" The district consultative councils are acknowledged, 
«* both by the traders and the railway managers, to 
" be of great practical utility in the adjustment of 
" tariffs and in the prevention of friction between the 
** public and the railway authorities." I call attention 
to that on account of the value which attached to those 
consultative councils which act as a sort of inter- 
mediariea between the company and the trade, and 
which, in an informal way can bring commercial 
knowledge to bear upon the questions in dispute. 

14,996. {Mr. Muniz.) They perform a function 
which the Board of Trade might reasonably do ?— 
Yes ; and that they might reasonably do ; and if there 
is any other body that can do it better, they should be 
the party to do it. The American precedents are still 
more important as bearing upon this subject. The 
law is not the same in different States, for the railway 
law in the Uirited States has hitherto been made 
legislation by the State legislatm-es and not by the 
Federal legislature. They have legislated in what 
we should have considered in this country a most 
headlong manner. They have often passed a law 
without sufficiently considering how it will work, 
and they have afterwards repealed it. In Illinois 
they passed a law providing (I am now reading from 
Mr. Hadley's book) " that rates must be reasonable, 
" and then further provided for a commission to fix 
*' reasonable rates. Similar laws were passed by 
" Iowa and Minnesota almost immediately afterwards. 
** The legislature of Wisconsin went even farther, 
" fixing by the so-called Potter law the rates on 
" different classes of roads at figures which proved 
" quite unremunerative." The result of this was 
that " foreign capital refused to invest in Wisconsin ; 
" the development of the State was sharply checked ; 



^^ the very men who had most favoured the law found 
" themselves heavy losers.'' "The very men who 
^* passed the law in 1874 hurriedly repealed it after 
** two years' triaL In other States the laws either 
" were repealed, as in Iowa, or were sparingly and 
" cautiously enforced." So much for compulsory 
measures and compulsory commissions. Hadley then 
goes on to say : " There is another class of commis- 
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sions of quite different character ; commissions with 
little or no power to act, and simply established for 
" the sake of securing publicity, llie success of such 
" commissions has been in some instances surprisingly 
'* great. This was especially the case with Massa- 
*' chusetts under the leadership of Charles Francis 
'^ Adams, jun. The Massachusetts Commission was 
'* established in 1869. At first a great many people 
" were disposed to treat it with good natured ridicule. 
" It had really no power except the power to report. 
" But its reports were strong enough to command 
" respect' and even obedience." " They exercised a 
** decisive influence on the policy of the railroads with 
^' regard to rates, leading them to develop their local 
^< business instead of confining attention to the through 
'^ business. Two things aided them in this matter : 
'* In the first place, in spite of the prevailing impres- 
" sion to the contrary" (I think this is very 
important in England no less than in America 
'^ corporations are sensitive to public opinion; 
" even when their managers are not their owners are, 
*» for corporate property is so new a thing that it has 
*« not acquired the immunity from interference which 
" long usage gives, and its owners know, or are 
** forced to learn, that they must keep the public in 
** good humour if they would not have their rights 
" curtailed. Another fact which helps an intelligent 
'^ Commission is that the permanent interests of the 
" corporations and the public are almost always 
<< closely allied, however much their temporary 
** interests may seem to differ. If the object of a 
<< railroad manager is simply to pay as large a 
" dividend as possible for the current year he can best 
** do it by squeezing his local traffic, of which he is 
" sure, and securing through traffic at the expense of 
" other roads by specially low rates, that is, by a policy 
" of heavy discrimination. But the permanent effect 
" of such a policy is to destroy the local trade which 
^^ gives a road its best and sui-est custom, and to 
" build up a trade which can go by another route 
** whenever it pleases. The permanent effect of such 
^' a policy is thus ruinous to the railroad as well as 
^' the local shipper. By securing publicity of manage- 
^^ ment you do much to prevent the permanent 
" interests of the railroads from being sacrificed to 
** temporary ones. By protecting the permanent 
'* interests of the railroads you go far toward securing 
'* the permanent interests of the public ; you enlist 
'* the stockholders and the best class of railroad 
'* managers on the side of sound policy. This is 
" practically what the Massachusetts Commission 
" did, and never was work more fully justified by its 
*' fruits." I will only read one more extract and I 
have done : " This brings us face to face with the 
" question how far it is desirable that the Commis- 
** sion (such a Commission as Hadley recommends) 
^* should have judicial or administrative powers at 
" all. The genei*al opinion seems to be that some 
" such powers ought to be given. But there are 
** important reasons on the other side. First, the 
** really successful Commissions in the United States 
" have been established with the purpose of securing 
** publicity rather than with the purpose of executing 
" judgment. Now, strange as it may seem, the 
" possession of active general powers is a hindrance 
" in this respect. A railroad may be ready to give 
** information to an outside party, which it would not 
^^ give to a judge who might sometimes use that 
*' information against it. For the sake of enforcing 
** the law in a few cases we might i-eadily sacrifice 
«* the power of influencing public opinion rightly in 
<* a great many cases. Again, a commission with 
" judicial powers is almost certain to magnify its 
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<* own office. This danger made itself strongly M% 
" in England where the English Commission con- 
** stantly undertakes more than it can accomplish.'* 
The experience, therefore, of the United States 
hitherto has been in fevour rather of Commissions 
without judicial power but with a power of bringing 
the parties together and of publicity than of Commis- 
sions with any peremptoiy power of ordering changes ; 
and I am inclined to think that it would be very well 
to try in this country an experiment of that kind. 

14.997. (Mr. Aird.) You were good enough to give 
the average rate of interest payable by railway com- 
panies collectively from 1872, and that shows a de- 
crease in the dividends during that period ; do you 
think that the loss that may be sustamed by the 
owners in the companies a^ regards .that fall in divi- 
dends has been met by the increased value of the 
preferential securities which they hold, the value of 
the money, or the value of the capital of the security 
having materially increaaed during that time; for 
instance, take a 4 per cent, or a 5 per cent, security 
in 1872, 1 take it that its market value is very con- 
siderably more as capital at the present time than it 
was then ? — Yes, that is so. 

14.998. Do you think that the gain thus given to 
the holders of those securities fairly meets the fall in 
dividends to which you have referred ? — That would 
need some analysis ; I think there can be no doubt 
that the effect of the change in values is to benefit the 
holders of securities with fixed interest and to injure 
others, and to make the share which the holders of 
ordinary share capital get less. The result of a fall in 
price is to increase the value of the permanent debt. 

14.999. But you are not able to express any opinion 
as to whether the one balances the other ? — ^Not with- 
out making a complete analysis ; which I have not 
attempted to make. All that I meant to s^ with 
regard to that was that it is quite clear that if there 
has been a fall in values it is shown in the net profits 
of railway companies as well as elsewhere. 

15.000. With reference to the Railway Commission, 
you refer to the delay and expcmse of bringing matters 
before them ; have you any further suggestion to 
make other than that which is brought out so ably in 
clause 28 of Mr. Mundella's Bill by which relief 
could be given, and this somewhat expe;isive process 
lessened?— I am afraid that if you have litigation 
before a judicial tribunal in which large interests are 
at stake, and in which you have the long purse of 
railway companies to fight with, and the tendency of 
lawyers always to increase expenses and prolong pro- 
ceedings, it is impossible to expect that you can get 
cheap rehef. I do not believe that any alteration in 
the procedure will make the practice before the Rail- 
way Commissioners simple and inexpensive. 

15.001. Do you think that the long purse of the 
railway companies is used by them to the prejudice 
of other companies by giving preferential rates for the 
carriage of goods to the detriment of those smaller 
companies tbftt strive to develop a district Take the 
case of a railway company which is started for the 
benefit of a district and is got up by people in the 
district for the benefit of their trade and their in- 
dustries, do you think that preferential rates are given 
to any great extent by railway companies to kill if 
possible those small competitive lines? — I do not 
think in the present state of railway matters in this 
country, that that is the case. It may have been the 
case before the great amalgamations and consolida- 
tions took place, when the great companies wished to 
depreciate a neighbouring company in order to buy 
it cheaply ; but there are very few cases of that kind 
now. The arrangements between the great companies 
are pretty well complete. There was a case, I think I 
remember, in Wales of that kind, arising out of some 
conte^ between the North-western and the Great 
WestA-n Companies (I forget the particulars of it 
now) in which an intermediate company appeared to 
us to be hardly used, but I do not think there are 
many cases of that kind. 



15.002. But that power, if used by the large rail- 
way companies, would stop people promoting and 
carrying out extensions into a district who otherwise 
might desire to do so ? — In general, railway com- 
panies are only too desirous to secure the largest 
traffic that they can, and the complaint is that in 
order to compete for traffic, they give improperly 
low rates. That is the more general complaint at 
present, rather than that they impede traffic. It was 
very different at the time when Mr. Card well's Bill 
was passed in 1854. Then companies had not amalga- 
mated and the country was not districted ; there was 
no such system of through rates as exists at present. 
The evils complained of at present are very different 
from those that were then complained of. 

15.003. Do the companies make known at all, the 
nature of the agreements that they come to as be- 
tween themselves for rates of carriage into particular 
districts, or which practically stop extensions into 
particular districts, or are those agreements, if made 
by any companies, known by any Government au- 
thority ? — ^We do not know of them. We take no 
cognizance of them at the Board of Trade, unless the 
Private Act requires that they shall be submitted to 
the Board of Trade. 

15.004. Do you think it would be for the benefit of 
the public, if such arrangements be made at any time 
as affecting the industries and as afiTecting particular 
districts, that they should be known to some public 
authority ? — I am entirely in favour of publicity. I 
believe that the companies as well as the public would 
gain by it. 

15.005. Take, for instance, the two ^cements to 
which you have referred, one the practical absorption 
by the Great Western Company of the water way 
between the Thames and the Severn, and which has 
had the practical effect of destroying that route ; is it 
known to any public authority or board what the 
nature of that agreement is? — No; I consider that 
that transaction on the part of the Great Western 
Railway Company by which they seem to have 
procured certain persons to buy shares in the canal 
on their behalf, and thus to have obtained control 
over it, is an evasion of the Act of Parliament, the 
Act of 1873, which places impediments in the way 
of companies owning canals. I think it is an evasion 
of Ihe Act of Parliament and an evasion which ought 
to be checked. 

15.006. Would it be the business of some public 
authority on that point to deal with such agreements 
in the interest of the public ? — If a railway company 
is to become the possessor of a canal it ought to be 
done in the most public way, and it ought to be under 
the most stringent conditions, which Parliament can 
enforce, as to the canal being kept open. 

15.007. The other point to which you referred, was 
the undertaking given by the North-eastern Railway 
Company to some of the northern ports, and which I 
gathered from your remarks was worked to the detri- 
ment of the traffic from Hull ; is that undertaking a 
public document ? — I believe not, I do not believe 
that it exists in any Act of Parliament, or in any 
written form ; at least I have never seen it. I may 
add that I think it is extremely doubtful, whether, if 
the case were brought before the Railway Commis- 
sioners by people interested in Hull, the agreement 
would stand. 

15.008. Do you think that that agreement is car- 
ried out with so much earnestness by the North- 
eastern Company in consequence of their owning so 
many northern ports and having no dock interest in 
Hull ? — I am unable to answer that question. I do 
not know what their politics are, but I have heard it 
said by railway men (I have not heard it from them- 
selves) that they would be glad to get rid of the 
agreement. 

15.009. By whom would the agreement be made ? — 
I suppose it was simply one of those understandings 
whicii take place in the committee room. The ques- 
tion then probably was whether the amalgamation be- 
tween the railways should be allowed; and the 
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noi*thern ports would probably be objecting to it;' 
and the promoters of the amalgamation would say 
to the northern ports, If yoti will not oppose this 
scheme we will undertake that yon shall continue to 
have the advantages which you formerly had. That, 
I take it, was the nature of the agreement. It has 
been so often stated now in public that it amounts 
to a public agreement. 

15.010. With regard to the question, which is a 
small, but nevertheless, an important one for a district 
of vegetables being brought through to London at the 
same rates of tariff as from the district, does not tihat 
operate very seriously upon the growers of fruit and 
vegetables in Kent, who practically depend upon the 
fruit market for their income ? — It brings rival growers 
into the London market. The railway system as a 
whole has tended to equalise the price of distant and 
of near produce, and in that sense has injured the 
producers who are nearest to the market, as compared 
with the producers who are further from the market. 
In the same way as the steamship has injured the com 
grower of England compared with the corn grower of 
America. There is no doubt about that. I do not 
say that the railway system has injured the nearer 
producers positively ; possibly it has not injured them 
positively, but it has injured them relatively. 

15.011. Would not that injury be seriously in- 
crea^ if that foreign produce which is brought at 
these low rates is also sent up, as I may say is the 
case, by express trains to the London market, whilst 
the produce and the fruit of Kent is sent up from 
roadside stations by slow trains long after the foreign 
produce has arrived at the market ? — That would be 
another form by which the more distant traffic might 
be secured ; but, on the other hand, you must remember 
that the nearer place has still the advantage of being 
nearer. 

15.012. If any just cause of complaint exists upon 
these grounds, would this be a matter which in your 
opinion would, if this Bill passed, have been dealt 
with and overcome by the Board of Trade in the 
interests of the public, so as to avoid the necessity of 
an appeal to the Railway Commissioners ? — ^Yes, that 
is what we wished, that some independent person 
should get the railway managers and the fruit growers 
in Kent together and talk it over, and see what the 
fruit growers had to complain of, and hear what the 
railway company had to say, and so bring the parties 
together, and in that way if the railway company's 
practice was justifiable the trade would come to under- 
stand it, and if it was not justifiable the railway com- 
pany would very likejy make some concession. 

15.013. You read a paragraph from Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson's Report as to the way in which matters of 
that sort were dealt with abroad ; did you by reading 
that, suggest that any similar board might in this 
country, deal with it to the advantage of the industries 
and trade of this country? — ^I tdways hesitate to 
suggest a new piece of official machinery — we have 
too much of it already. I would rather make use of 
any establishmeM that we have at present for the 
purpose, if they can do the thing. Except for this con- 
sideration, I should have no objection whatever to a 
consultative board of the kind if it could be properly 
framed. 

15.014. Do you think that the public would be 
benefited if the amalgamation of some of the railways 
were brought about, where they run through particular 
districts, involving very serious cost and arrangements 
between themselves? — ^That is almost too large a 
question to give an off-hand opinion upon ; it must 
depend upon the circumstances of each particular 
case. No doubt you could put your finger upon 
railway arrangements that you would never have 
made if you had to make them at the beginning, but 
to alter them now is a very different thing. I do not 
know what to say about it, but I might say this with 
regard to amalgamations, that one element to be 
considered is the size of the existing railway com- 
panies. There is a point beyond which organisation 
cannot be carried on by one concern efficiently, the 



concern may become too big to be properly managed ; 
that is always to be remembered. 

15.015. But as a rule, is it not the case that the 
amalgamation of interests, where they are competitive, 
does effect economies, and whilst effecting economies 
does not it often tend to public convenience ? — Yes ; 
many amalgamations have tended very much to public 
convenience ; on the other hand, I will not say that 
they have not sometimes destroyed useful forms of 
competition. 

15.016. Has not the amalgamation, for instance, in 
London of the gas interests been a great benefit ? — 
Certainly ; and the Board of Trade have promoted it 
in every way up to a certain point. But there was 
a point at which they had to stop. It is a very good 
illustration of the limits of beneficial amalgamation. 
There arose a question whether the companies north 
of the Thames should be amalgamated with the 
companies south of the Thames, and, looking to the 
particular circumstances of the case, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works came to the conclusion, and the 
Board of Trade entirely agreed with them, that it 
would not be well to carry the amalgamation to that 
extent. I think you must take each case upon its own 
merits. 

15.017. {Professor Bormmy Price.) It has been 
stated that certain places have been ruined by the 
effects of legislation, and their business has been 
destroyed; there is a factor in the case which I 
should like to know what you have to say about, viz., 
that as this was done by the Act rf the State when 
the railways were created by Parliament, in each case 
were those conditions fairly and fully brought before 
the legislature which made the law ? — I am not quite 
certain that I understand the question. 

15.018. When the railways were brought in, if they 
have led to the making of those changes which will 
end in the ruin of particular places by their manner 
of charging, ought not that to have been brought 
before Parliament and their authority to do it obtained 
from the State which created the railway ? — The State 
has not been so successful in its dealing with the 
tarifis of railway companies as to make one think that 
it would be able a priori to regulate the charges 
which every railway company must make. 

15.019. I was not proposing at all to regulate that 
beforehand, but it is certainly a principle which has 
been recognised and authoritatively stated, and there 
is machinery authorised and devised for carrying it 
out ? — If the question means that the railway com- 
panies' charges are always to be regulated by some 
State authority, I am of opinion that that would not 
be a good thing. 

15.020. It is alleged that by those favouring rates, 
and giving preferences to particular localities, and 
making differences of charges the State gave that 
power of destroying in many cases the prosperity of 
the towns and of manufactures, and my question is. 
Was that authority obtained from the State with its 
eyes open ? — I am not quite sure that I follow you ; I 
must know the circumstances of the particular case 
and of the particular town which is ruined before I 
could give any general answer to a question of that 
kind ; I have given a great number of facts, and I 
have selected the most prominent of the complaints, 
but amongst the complaints which I have been able to 
find before the numerous committees and commis- 
sions that have inquired into the subject, I can find 
none which exactly bears out the general statement 
that you make. 

15.021. Do you mean to say that there are no com- 
plaints made that whereas we formerly had a prosperous 
trade it has been perfectly ruined by the railway 
charges and the manner in which they are applied ? — 
No ; I am anxious to find such a case, but I cannot. 
I quite agree that if the charges are capricious, if they 
are corrupt, if they are made without a proper com- 
mercial motive, they ought to be put a stop to. 

15.022. Commercial motive may be good generally, 
and in a general way all those railways are authorised 
to make their charges and to make their business 
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Sir T. Fqrrer, sreater, and SO on ; but I am asking with regard to 
niture legislation for the pnrpoae of obtaining the 
authority of the State, and assisted by the Act of the 
State to destroy in many places the prosperity of the 
towns ? — I must have a specific case before I can give 
an answer. I will try to help you with an instance 
which comes as near to what you say as any that I 
know, and it arose in a case with which I was intimately 
acquainted. The collieries which were nearest to 
Liverpool were extremely valuable before the railway 
was made ; they were within eight or nine miles of 
Liverpooli and they bad a gr«&t advantage from their 
position in the Liverpool market When the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Ridlway was made it brought a 
great numbei* of moi*e distant collieries into the 
market, and the value of those collieries which were 
the nearest to Liverpool declined, so that some of the 
colliery owners were placed in very great difficulties. 
That is a case as near to the case which you mention 
as any that I can put. Liverpool benefited, the more 
distant collieries benefited^ and the country benefited, 
and I do not think that the owners of whom I speak 
had any right to complain. 

15.023. But the case of the railway is a very 
different thing from colliery owners 50 or 100 
miles distant making a difierence in their charges 
in order to increase their business to a given district ? 
— But I argue generally that it is not the interest of 
a railway company to destroy traffic which it has in 
its own control, and upon which it is able to charge 
a higher rate. Their general commercial motives 
would lead them, if they are properly understoo<l, not 
to destroy, but to encourage that traffic. 

15.024. That is a very just principle, but the ques- 
tion which I would like to ask upon that is, have 
railways acted upon that principle, have they acted 
upon this distinct duty as you think rt i« ? — If they 
have acted upon right commercial motives, they have 
done 80. You will find that there are cases w^hich 
have been brought before the courts and before the 
Railway Commissioners in which preferential rates 
have been unjustifiable, and which have been put a 
stop to under the present law, but my complaint of the 
present law is that it goes too far when it seeks to put 
a stop to preferences which are perfectly justifiable. 

15.025. Those railways were made by Act of Par- 
liament ; in the discussion before the Houses of Par« 
liament, the effects of those actions of theirs were not 
brought forward and fully discussed, were they ? — It 
is of course absolutely impossible when a Railway Bill 
is before Parliament, that Parliament shall foresee all 
the different charges which the railway company may 
make, and all the different circumstances which may 
induce them to alter those charges. 

15.026. {Mr. Jamieson,) I wish to ask you about 
those reports which you have given in, of commissions 
and committees which have from time to time sat on 
this question and kindred questions, and which you 
said were unanimous in their resolution recommend- 
ing virtually that nothing should be done ? — Not 
unanimous in their resolution that nothing should be 
done, but the reports of commissions and committees 
have uniformly supported differential rates. 

15.027. Were those resolutions of committees in 
general unanimous ? — Some were ; in the case of Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley's Committee they were not 

15.028. Were they in the case of the Agricultural 
Commission? — I forget whether they were in the 
case of the Agricultural Commission, but I think they 
were iu the Commission of 1867 which made a very 
able report, and the Report of the Joint Amalgamation 
Committee of 1S72, which was a very strong and 
able committee, was certainly unanimous. That was 
a very strong and perfectly impartial committee. 
There were no railway men on the Joint Committee 
of 1872. 

15.029. Since the date of those commissions there 
have been, if I mistake not, considerable efforts made 
in Parliament at legislation in this direction ? — Yes. 

15.030. Therefore the result of the unanimity of 



those commissions was not to settle the question in 
the mind of Parliament ? — Certainly. I should not 
have taken the trouble that I have to-day if the thing 
had been settled. 

15.031. And the views of the courts of law, as you 
have very fully and most clearly explained to us, have 
rather gone against the views which vou entertain ? 
— They have. Courts of law very often go against 
commercial men. 

15.032. So that the feeling of Parliament that some- 
thing was necessary to be done, and the feeling of the 
judges of the courts in interpreting what Parliament 
has done, have not tended in the direction of your 
evidence on this occasion ? — I will say nothing about 
the feeling of Parliament, but it is the feeling of 
certain persons in Parliament. 

15.033. If we have the unanimous views of very 
able commissions, would it not have been reasonable 
to anticipate that the public opinion would have been 
so far convinced, or at any rate the keener judgment 
of Parliament would have been so far convinced as not 
to require those frequent attempts at legislation upon 
the subject. I wish to ask you whether, in point of 
fact, the evidence which you have given so very 
clearly and ably to-day, has not gone somewhat on 
antagonistic lines to the feeling of the country and 
of Parliament on this matter ? — I really do not profess 
to know the feeling of the country and of Parliament, 
ftroept by the things that they do. That there is a 
difference of opinion I admit at once, or else I should 
not have been arguing here to-day, but if you ask me 
for an authority, I would rather attach weight to the 
opinions of such a committee as the Amalgamation 
Committee of 1872 than to those of ordinary members 
of the House of Commons. That Committee was in 
fact the eHte of both houses : selected for the emi- 
nence and impartiality. Further, they gave great 
attention to the whole subject. The unanimous 
opinion of such a body of men carries great weight. 

15.034. You pointed out the effects of the recent 
material fall in the rate of return yielded by railway 
investments as very much on a par with the fall which 
other property has had to experience under the pre- 
sent existing circumstances ? — Yes, I think so. 

15.035. And therefore you would in no degree 
claim the exemption of railways from legislation taking 
place in any direction which might appear inimical to 
their direct interests ? — No, but it is an argument 
against any interference which would compulsorily 
reduce their profits largely, and it is also an argument 
against the supposition that they have such a mono- 
poly as to enable them to oppress the traffic of the 
country. IF you will look at France, where the com- 
panies really have a monopoly, you will find that their 
profits are something very different from those in this 
country ; you will find the profits somewhere between 
10 and 20 per cent., instead of being 4 per cent, which 
they are in this country. 

15.036. Do you m«an on their original capital ? — I 
am not sure whether it is on their original capital. 
The capital has been so often increased, that I rather 
think it is upon their whole capital. 

1 5.037. Are you also bearing in mind the amorti- 
sation of foreign railways ? — ^Yes, but that comes in 
the middle of the next century, for the period has been 
extended twice. I think it is 1950 before their present 
arrangements come to an end, and very likely they will 
be prolonged before they get to the end of that term. 

15,038-9. The rate of investment in French railways, 
I think, is not very materially greater than that in 
English railways of the better class ? — I daresay it is 
so to the present purchasers. I find that under 
the last arrangement with the Northern Company 
the guaranteed minimum dividend is 13 per cent, 
and the point beyond which the Sute is to share the 
excess is 22 per cent. ; in the case of the Mediter- 
ranean, the figures are 11 and 15 per cent.; of the 
Orleans, 11 and 14 per cent.; of the Southern, 10 and 
12 per cent. ; of the Western, 7 and 10 per cent, and 
of the Eastern, 7 and 10 per cent. ; very different 
figures from the Engh'sh figures. 
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15.040. That is the rate at which the State comee 
in to take half of the surplus profits ? — The first figure 
I have given I take to be the dividend which, under 
the last arrangement the State guarantees to them, and 
the larger dividend is that beyond which the State is 
to share the excess. 

15.041. You have referred to numerous agreements 
between railway companies themselves, which are 
neither published nor recorded at any rate ; those, I 
think, you have said ought in some way or other to be 
put under the cognizance of the public or Parliament ? 
— I am entirely in favour of absolute publicity. 

15.042. You think that that would tend to diminish 
the complaints as to preferential rates being afibrde4 
to traders ? — I think it would, if everybody understood 
the question thoroughly. 

15.043. Do you see any difficulty in making that an 
enactment ? — ^No. But it is to be remembered that two 
companies may go on charging rates under a private 
arrangement if nobody interferes with them and there is 
nothing to require it to be made public. All that you 
can say is that the agreement shall not be enforced by 
the courts unless it is made public. 

15.044. Would it not be possible by some means 
or other to require all such agreements to be regis- 
tered at the Board of Trade, for instance ? — ^Yes ; I 
do not see any reason why that should not be done. 

15.045. With regard to the interference of railways 
with canals, you have said that for the future the 
legislature ought to be careful that means were taken 
to preserve the canals being kept open and maintained ? 
— So fer as you can go, but if the canal is in such a 
condition that it will not maintain itself, it is very 
difficult to compel either a railway company or any- 
body else to keep it open. It is especially difficult to 
compel a railway company which . has an opposite 
interest to do so. If you give the cat cream to 
keep, it is very difficult to keep the cat from drinking 
the cream. 

15.046. But there have been numerous instances in 
which railway companies have already acquired canals 
which would not come under that category which you 
are now referring to, canals which would be self- 
maintaining if they were fairly managed ? — Anything 
that could be done to compel them to manage them 
properly ought to be done. 

15.047. Would there be any hardship, do you think, 
in making the legislation which you approve of for 
the future retrospective as regards canals? — ^No, I 
do not think there would be any harm in that. 

15.048. {Mr. Houldsworth,) I quite grasp the 
principle which you have laid down, and I sympathise 
with it very much, which I think I may take to be 
this, that you desire to see the ordinary commercial 
principles of competition applied to railways ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15.049. You think that the true basis upon which 
railways might be conducted ? — Yes. 

15.050. Might I ask you if you do not see a diffijr- 
ence between railways and other commercial enter- 
prises which will admit of that sort of principle in the 
feet of railways being practically a monopoly ? — I have 
endeavoured to show that in a very large number of 
cases, and those are the cases which are most com- 
plained of, competition does prevail. There is another 
form of competition which I did not mention with 
which you are of all persons the best acquainted, 
namely, the potential competition of other means of 
conmiunication, such as the Manchester Ship Canal, 
which no doubt has brought down rates. 

15.051. You are aware, of course, that that potential 
power of additional competition is very difficult to 
bring to bear ? — Yes, very difficult 

15.052. So that, practically, there is now almost no 
means of increasing competition except a competition 
by the improvement of the service, and that brings 
me to the point; do not you think that legislation 
should do all it possibly can to relieve the evils of 
the practical monopoly which, from the circumstances 
of the case, railways have ? — I am quite in favour of 
its doing anything it can. My doubts are as to its 
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power, and whether some of the attempts to do so ^«'' T^Farrer. 
may not do more harm than good, not to the railway ^ . .^^^ 
companies, but to the public. e Aug^c. 

15.053. Do not you think that those attempts might 
fairly be developed in releasing the canals from the 
control of railways ? — ^That, again, is a question of 
money. Who is to buy the canals ? 

15.054. First of all, do you see anything in principle 
upon the principles which you have laid down which 
would make you object to legislation, supposing it 
could be practically carried out, taking the form of 
dealing with railway companies and forcing them by 
legislation to give up their control over canals, on 
fair terms, of course ? — If you can purchase the canals 
from the railway companies and place them in the 
hands of a body which shall represent all the canals 
that are interested in developing the through traffic 
by canals, I should be in favour of it, but you must 
pay the railways properly for it. 

15.055. You do not see any objection in principle 
to legislation directed to that object ? — No, not if you 
can find the money. 

15.056. Do you think that there might be a very 
great increase in the use of our water-ways by various 
things being done in connexion with the canals at 
present ? — ^It is a question of money, if the money can 
be found. Then the canals are antiquated, and if you 
want them really to compete with the railways you 
must enlarge them, improve them, and increase them 
in number, whereas my question is, is it worth while ; 
can capital be found for them, and who is to find the 
capital ? 

15.057. Will you allow me to read this passage to 
you and ask what your opinion is upon it ; it is from 
the evidence of Mr. Lloyd at question 13,570, page 
249, in our Third Report : — " The Leeds and Liver- 
" pool Ganal was leased by a combination of railways, 
" the London and North-western, the Midland, and 
" the Lancashire and Yorkshire, for 21 years from 
" 1853 to 1874. During that time the traffic fell off 
" very considerably, and the dividend of 16 per cent. 
" upon the original capital was made up by the three 
" guaranteeing companies. Since the emancipation 
"of the canal from railway control, and it has been 
" and is now entirely free, the canal company have 
" very largely reduced the mtes, and notwithstanding 
" that the revenue has gone up to such an extent 
*' that they have been enabled in one or more years 
*' to pay 22 per cent, interest " ? — Yes ; I am aware 
of that fact, and a very striking one it is. 

15.058. Does not that in your opinion point to a 
great deal that might be done by releasing canals 
from the control of railways, or do you think that an 
exceptional case ? — That is the only ca«e of the kind 
that I know of. Hitherto the Board of Trade have 
endeavoured to get the canal companies to unite to 
purchase the links which do not belong to them, but 
we find that they are not strong enough to do it. 

15.059. Are you aware of any other case where the 
same attempt has been made and where it has failed, 
or not been so successful in any case where it has 
been free ? — ^No, I know that the Severn Canal were 
unable to come to any agreement for the purchase of 
the Thames and Severn Canal, they could not find 
the money, or they did not think it worth while. 
That is the only case that occurs to me at the present 
moment, unless the Regents Canal can be considered 
a case in point, which was purchased by a railway 
company, and not by the Grand Junction or other 
cands. 

15.060. Now we will come to preferential rates; 
are not the lower rates, in cases such as you have 
given us, where our home produce going up to a 
large market like London have higher through rates 
charged for them than for foreign articles coming past 
those places of production in England, practically a 
bounty on the foreign grown or manufactured articles r 
— I think not for the reason that I have mentioned ; 
the foreign rates are only granted from port to port, 
and if the foreign goods did not go by railway they 
would go by sea at an equally low rate. It is rather a 
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question of port versus port than of anything else. 
Take grain ; there are lower rates upon grain im- 
ported, carried from port to port by railway, than 
upon home grown grain ; but as a matter of fact very 
little grain goes by railway from, port to port, because 
it is found easier and cheaper to carry it by sea. 

I5,()61. Are you not aware that there are pre- 
ferential rates of the kind that we are dealing with 
just now between the ports and the inland parts of 
the country? — There are many low through import 
rates. 

15.062. Rates which handicap and act as a bounty 
to the foreign as against the home produce ? — ^No ; 
for the reason that the export trade and the import 
trade could not exist if you did not give them those 
rates. 

16.063. Is not that practically a bounty on the 
foreign produced article as compared with our own 
produce ? — I am very unwilling to state that it is a 
bounty upon the foreign produced article. It is a 
question of through rates whether for home or 
foreign produce versus local rates. The rate is just 
as much a preferential rate on Sheffield goods ex- 
ported through Liverpool as it is on Belgian goods im- 
ported, and therefore it is prejudicing the question 
to talk about that as rates for foreign goods. It is 
through rates versus local rates. 

15.064. Is it not the fact that that does act as a 
bounty on foreign produced articles ? — I am not quite 
certain that I understand what is meant by a bounty. 

15.065. It is an advantage given ? — Undoubtedly 
it is an advantage, and the question is whether it is a 
justifiable advantage. 

15.066. Even assuming that your arguments, after 
being carefully considered, were judged to justify the 
rate, do you not think that there would always be, 
practically a sense of injustice on the part of the 
producer in those preferential rates which act as an 
advantage, as you say, to the foreign producer? — T 
think it is quite possible that that may be so. 

15.067. Do you know any similar public companies 
where such a principle is adopted as those preferential 
rates ; take, for instance, municipal corporations, gas 
companies, and water companies ; is' there any public 
company which adopts such a principle, or, if it 
adopted it, that the public would be satisfied with it, 
because the same arguments must exist, to some ex- 
tent, in all those cases ? — If you will give me the name 
of a company with the same circumstances, then I 
will tell you. 

1 5.068. You are not aware of any analogous case 
in any other public companies ? — I believe there is no 
trade in existence in which the trader makes the 
same profit on all his transactions or is required to do 
so, 

15.069. For instance, take a gas company or a 
corporation which delivers gas very often three miles 
from the centre, and also delivers gas close to the 
works ; is there any case in which a different charge 
is made on that account ? — ^There are cases in which 
different charges are made where the supply is out- 
side the corporation's own limits. For instance, 
Birmingham supplies different suburbs at different 
rates ; that is a case where the rate is based on the 
cost of service. The case which I think is more 
parallel is that which has been put of a gas company, 
which is a public company, which supplies gas, and 
which also supplies coke, and also supplies dyeing 
materials. You would never dream of requiring that 
it should make the same profit on all its transactions. 
They look upon the one as auxiliary to the other, and 
the public, whom they supply with gas, are only too 
glad if they can make some profit by the residual pro- 
ducts. 

15.070. There, of course, they do not affect anybody 
else except themselves ? — That may be so. But on 
consideration I am not so sure. The profit they make 
on gas may enable them to sell coke cheaper than a 
rival producer could sell it. 

15.071. Has your attention been drawn to the 
paragraph which I happened to see between the two 



paragraphs which you read from Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son's pamphlet in which he says, " The transfer of the 
" railways from private management to that of the 
" State's, administered as above described, was in- 
" tended to produce, and has produced, decided 
" economy in the cost of working the traffic, greater 
*' uniformity in rates, and increased accommodation 
** to the public, and the result of the inquiries which 
^' I instituted in numerous centres of trade, manu- 
" factures, and consumption, enables me to state that 
" these advantages have been secured without any 
*< drawbacks j" do you think that that is correct ? — / 
know of no reason to dispute it at all. The Grerman 
Government is a strong Government, with an excellent 
bureaucratic system and whatever it undertakes to do 
it generally does efficiently. But they start with the 
advantage that their railways only cost half of what 
our railways did. Further, I do not think the German 
service can be compared [with the English service, at 
any rate as regards passengers. Any one who has 
travelled in Germany must know that so far as accom- 
modation is concerned it would be ridiculous to com- 
pare their system with the English system. 

15.072. The point which I wish to draw your 
attention to is the question of the uniformity of rates, 
and upon that point there is a note in these terms : — 
" In the Report of the Minister which accompanied 
" the * Project of Law for the acquisition of some 
** * private railways by the State,' great stress was 
" laid on the mischief arising from the power of 
** favouring one distiict and damaging another by 
" their tariff's being left in the hands of private 
** companies under what is virtually a monopoly of 
" the highways of the country ;" what is your view 
with regard to that? — ^There is no doubt that was 
one of the great principles which the State adopted 
when it purchased the railways was to do away with 
discriminating raters ; and they have done away with 
a great number of bad discriminating rates ; but they 
have practically been compelled, notwithstanding this 
principle that they have laid down, to give discrimi- 
nating export rates. If they were not protectionists 
they would no doubt have given discriminating import 
as well as export rates. 

15.073. Do not you see a difference in relation to 
the trade of the country as apart from the benefit to 
the consumer between the export trade and the import 
trade ?— No ; I really do not. I do not at all like the 
distinctions which are perpetually drawn between 
the producer and the consumer. We are producers as 
well as consumers, and whatever you do to stimulate 
production will stimulate consumption. 

15.074. At the same time you would admit, would 
you not, that we might draw our articles of consump- 
tion in various ways from foreign countries to the 
detriment of our own trade ? — I think if we get upon 
that subject I must refer you to a book which I have 
written upon free trade and fair trade. 

15 075. Assuming that the principle is right of 
allowing railway companies to charge preferential 
rates on true commercial principles, do you think 
that in all cases it is their advantage to encourage the 
traffic of the home producer so as to act as a pro- 
tection, as it were, to both producer and consumer in 
this country ? — I think that it is to their advantage to 
charge what the traffic will bear and not what it 
will not bear. 

15.076. Do you think that that is to be trusted in 
all cases ? — ^I should think not ; I daresay that some- 
times discriminations have been made which ought 
not to have been made, and I think I quoted the case 
of a railway man who said he was afraid that railway 
managers often liked to steal 100/. from their neigh- 
bour's line rather than to get 1,000/. belonging to 
themselves; that is in human nature. It is quite 
possible that these things may exist, and it is for 
that reason that I wish to have the most complete 
publicity. 

15.077. Is it not the case that many railway com- 
panies own steamboats and are interested in sea traffic 
as well, and that that is a temptation to them to 
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encourage the sea trade over the home tirade, and is 
not that a danger that the public and the home pro- 
ducer would be subjected to ? — ^You mean that they 
starve the railway to pay for the steamboats. 

15.078. To encourage the traffic that was brought 
to them ; it would not matter to them if they make a 
larger profit on the through traffic fix)m foreign 
countries; it might pay them to ruin the internal 
traffic ? — I do not think that they could ever do so. 

15.079. But they may have an interest in the 
longer sea passage and also in the railway passage ? — 
Yes ; and they may neglect the home traffic, but that 
it can be theii- interest to discourage it and destroy it 
I do not believe. 

15.080. They might- sacrifice their home traffic to 
the foreign traffic, and if they made a larger profit on 
the one than on the other they would do so ? — It is 
possible ; but you must remember that what we are 
now talking about are low rates given for foreign 
traffic. The hypothesis is that they are departing 
from the true standard in not making an equal profit 
on the two transactions ; that they are charging less 
and working a lower profit on the foreign goods than 
on the home goods. Now what I say is, that sup- 
posing them to act on ordinary commercial motives, it 
cannot, if they really are making a larger profit upon 
the home trade, be their interest to destroy it 

15.081. But if they are making a larger profit on 
the foreign trade they would encourage their foreign 
trade to the detriment of the home trade? — Do I 
understand your assumption to be that though they 
are chai-ging a lower rate, that is, that they do not 
make so large a per-centage of profit upon the foreign 
transactions, yet that the foreign traffic might be so 
large that it might be worth their while to encourage 
it rather than the home transactions. It is possible 
that that might be the case. 

15.082. Might it not be the case that they were 
makiog a less profit on the railway but were making 
an increased profit on the sea voyage traffic, and that 
over all their profit was greater on the foreign traffic ? 
— ^It might be so, but I think it extremely unlikely 
that they would go into the foreign traffic with 
steamers in which they are perpetually exposed to 
competition with a view to profit of that kind. 

15.083. Is it not the case that some railway com- 
panies do so ? — Some companies own what we may 
call ferry steamers; but I think it is very unlikely 
that they v^ould do so under circumstances that would 
make it worth their while to injure their railway 
traffic. 

15.084. Is it the case or not, that railway com- 
panies are interested in steamboat traffic ? — Un- 
doubtedly, some of them are. 

15.085. And aie carrying goods ? — Yes. 

15.086. Under those circumstances is it not possible 
that their profit on the sea-going part of the traffic 
might be so good, either from the large quantity that 
they carried, or ftom any other reason, that it 
tempted them to encourage their traffic by sea, and in 
order to do so to lower the rates on the railways, 
and in that way to create a through traffic which 
would possibly be detrimental to the interests of the 
producer at home ? — I could understand that a railway 
manager may have his mind so bent upon the through 
traffic as to neglect the local traffic, but I cannot 
understand that deliberately, and with his eyes open, 
he would attempt to destroy the home traffic upon 
which, ex hypothesis he gets his large profit. The 
hypothesis is that upon the ordinary home trans- 
actions he charges more above the cost of service and 
gets a larger profit. That is the hypothesis with 
which you begin, and it leads to the conclusion that it 
is the interest of the company to develop the trade on 
which he get^ the larger profit. 

15.087. I do not put it that the- raUway company 
would wilfully do so. I am putting the case as an 
analagous case, as I beb'eve it is, to a man engaged in 
any trade. If, as you very properly said, he finds that 
a certain part of his trade is more profitable than 
another^ under those circumstances he encourages his 
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throws all his industry and encouragement into the 6Aug. 188C. 
most profitable trade ; and I say is not that possible 
to be the case with railway companies which are in- 
terested in a sea traffic, and that it is quite imaginable 
that to lower the rate on the railway to induce a larger 
amount of sea traffic might be very true policy from a 
commercial point of view in the interests of their 
shareholders, and that that would, without their wish- 
ing to do, practically damage the home producer ? — I 
think that a railway manager would be mad who 
destroyed the home traffic in order to create the 
foreign traffic. 

15.088. I quite followed you in your suggestion 
about consultative councils, and in whatever form they 
might come I think they might be of very great ser- 
vice ; but do not you think that over and above that, 
it would be necessary to have some court of appeal in 
cases where the council were not able to satisfy those 
who were complaining of grievances ? — You would 
have the Railway Commission at present. I do not 
propose to do away with it. But you would leave the 
28th clause in Mr. Mundella's Bill in addition, and 
supposing that that clause were carried out, and 
that you had a report from an independent officer 
of the Board of Trade showing that the railway 
company were doing something unreasonable, I think 
the probability is that the railway company would give 
way. If they did not, the probability is that with 
an impartial report against them, the company would 
be taken before the Railway Commission. 

15.089. You would still consider the Railway Comr 
mission as a tribunal ? — ^Yes. 

15.090. 1 gather that you have not a very high 
opinion of the House of Lords* decisions? — Of the 
two which I have quoted ; some of them I have great 
respect for. 

15.091. Would you prefer the ultimate arbitrament 
generally in those railway cases to be by a commission 
rather than by the courts of law, or which tribunal do 
you think the most* satisfactory ? — I think you would 
get better decisions from such a tribunal as a railway 
commission comprising commercial elements than fi-om 
a court consisting only of lavr^ers. 

15.092. We all know that the House of Lords must 
be the ultimate appeal in matters of law, but in set- 
tling many of those railway cases it is frequently a 
matter of evidence, as well as law, and it is very (hffi- 
cult to apply the law to meet a particular grievance ; 
it requires a practical view of the question? — Yes, 
certainly. 

15.093. You think that the Board of Trade or the 
Railway Commission might usefully sit and give deci- 
sions upon those points ? — Yes. 

15.094. (Mr, Palgrave,) You spoke of giving 
publicity to agreements between railway companies; 
in what way do you think publicity would be an 
advantage? — What, I think, we have found very 
often at the Board of Trade is, that the discontent of 
traders arises from their not understanding distinctly 
on what grounds the railway company have acted, and 
that very often that discontent would be removed if 
the two parties could be brought face to face, and the 
motives and the whole circumstances of the case ex- 
plained ; and if the railway company were really doing 
something that was unreasonable, it would, in a krge 
number of cases, and probably in the majority of cases, 
be to their interest to set it right. 

15.095. In what manner do you propose that this 
publicity should be given? — The proposal in Mr. 
Mundella's Bill was, thiit wherever any trader thought 
he had reason of complaint he should be enabled to 
appeal to the Board of Trade, and that the Board of 
Trade should have power to send down someone from 
London to meet the trader and the railway company; 
not in the form of a court with lawyers in wigs, and 
sworn witnesses, but to talk the matter over, and that 
then the officer of the Board of Trade should have no 
further power in the matter, excepting to report 
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Mundella's Bill ? — Very much indeed. It was taken 

6 Aug. 1886. ygj.y mucii from, and suggested by, what has been 
done with great success in America. 

16.097. This publicity you think should also extend 
to all agreements ? — Yes ; I think that any agree- 
ments by which railway companies bind themselves to 
charge special rates ought to be made public. 

15.098. For instance, all agreements by which they 
control canals ? — Yes ; all agreements of that sort, 
most certainly. 

15.099. {Mr, H. H. Gibbs,) You spoke about pub- 
licity as a cure or as a partial cure for certain agree- 
ments which you think luwe been prejudicial to the 
public interest ; I suppose you would say that that 
would be a cure in itself, and that it would very often 
make coercive action unnecessary ? — Yes ; very often, 
1 think so in general ; I think it would. 

15.100. Not only do you think that the publicity 
itself would be good, but if it had the further advan- 
tage of making coercive action unnecessary, it would 
be so much the better? — So much the better, cer- 
tainly. 

15.101. {Sir J. Allport.) With regard to the steam- 
boat question, I believe railway companies have no 
power to own steamers, except by authority from 
Parliament ? — I think that is so. 

15.102. In almost all cases, if not in all, railway 
companies have gone to Parliament and stated for 
what special purpose they required steamboats ?— Yes ; 
that is so. 

15.103. And Parliament has granted them power 
to own steamboats upon the facts that have been laid 
before Parliament ? — That is so. 

15.104. As regards the general question, Mr. 
Houldsworth would rather imply that railway com- 
panies were interested in foreign traffic in bringing 
foreign goods against the manufacturers in England ; 
take the port of Liverpool, do you know of a siugle 
railway company owning steamers running from the 
port of Liverpool ? — I do not think that there are any 
steamers belonging to railway companies from the 
port of Liverpool. 

15.105. Do you know of a single railway company 
owning steamers running to foreign ports from the 
port of London ? — ^I do not think there are any. 

15.106. Do you know of a single railway company 
owning steamers trading to foreign ports from the 
port of Hull, or Newcastle, or Hartlepool, or Leith, 
or Glasgow, or Dundee, or Aberdeen ? — No ; I am 
not aware of any. 

15.107. That pretty well exhausts the numerous 
questions which were put to you by Mr. Houldsworth 
with reference to railway companies encouraging 
foreign manufactures and products to the injury of the 
home trade because of their possession of steamboats ? 
— I am not aware of any, and I do not think there are 
any, because I think I know all the cases in which 
they possess steamboats. I think I could put my 
finger upon them all. 

15.108. That disposes of the question of railway 
companies being influenced in competing with the 
English manufacturers or producers in consequence of 
owning steamboats?— Yes; from those ports. 

15.109. In fact, is it not the case that Parliament 
has granted to the London and North Western Com- 
pany power to own steamers between Holyhead and 
Ireland, that is to say, between Holyhead and Bel&st 
and Carlingford ? — ^Yes ; and to tlie Great Western 
Company from Milford. 

15.110. That, practically, is the extent of railway 
companies owning steamboats ? — No ; some of the 
southern companies run steamboats from particular 
ports to France, from Folkestone, Dover, Newhaven, 
Southampton, and Weymouth I think, although I am 
not quite sure about Weymouth. 

15.111. As regards the rates for foreign produce 
upon imports, do you think that the railway com- 
panies give low rates say, from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, for foreign manufactures against a manu- 
facturer in Liverpool sending his manufactures to 



Manchester? — No, I do not; I believe that they 
really give low rates because they cannot help it. 

15.112. Is it not the fact that those low rates are 
chiefly where other ports can carry traffic at less 
rates ; let me give you an instance : great complaint 
has been made of the low rate from Liverpool to 
London for American produce ; is it not the fact that 
in taking into consideration what they could charge 
from Liverpool to London, the through rate is taken 
from, say. New York to London direct, and then the 
steamship owners and the railway companies are 
contented to take the same rate by sea to Liverpool 
and by railway to London, as is charged by the 
direct route, by steamer from New York to London ? 
— ^I'hat is 80. 

15.113. Supposing that the rate from Liverpool to 
London were advanced in something like the same 
mileage proportion as the local rates, say from any 
agricultural district intermediate, between Liverpool 
and London, the effect would be, would it not, at 
once to drive the whole of that traffic to go by sea 
direct to London ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

15.114. And consequently a farmer in the inter- 
mediate districts would gain no benefit ? — That is so. 

15.115. And upon the shipowner there would be 
entailed a great loss of time in going round the 
island to London instead of discharging at Liverpool ? 
— Yes. But there is one case, I think, though not a 
probable one, in which to equalise the rates, might do 
good to the farmer. There is only one case in which 
that would not be so ; namely, if the trade in the 
foreign goods was so profitable that it would bo worth 
the while of the railway company, if obliged to equalise 
their rates, to lower their rates upon the home pro- 
duce rather than to give up the lower rate upon the 
foreign produce, that is a very unlikely case. 

15.116. You mentioned the comparative cost of 
railways ; of course it is a most important element in 
the rates to be charged, but have you ever gone into 
the question of the cost of land for railways in Eng- 
land ? — ^No, not separately. 

16.117. It is difficult from the returns to the Board 
of Trade, but have you ever formed an estimate of 
what the land for railways has cost in this country ? 
— It must have cost something enormous, a very large 
proportion of the 40,000/. per mile I spoke of. 

15.118. Would you agree with me if I suggested to 
you that the total cost of railways in England is really 
t)ver 800,000,000/., and would you agree with me that 
the land itself has cost upwards of 160,000,000/. ?— 
I have no means of knowing, but it must be some- 
thing very large indeed ; and it is an expense that 
goes on, because, although railway companies are not 
plundered so much by landowners as they were, they 
have to buy land for their new improvements in the 
most expensive situations. 

15.119. You spoke about Parliament having the 
right to revise rates, and you said that the railway 
companies objected to a revision of rates as far as they 
could do ; was not that question decided by the Act 
of 1845 ? — I have never thought so. 

15.120. Has not the Board of Trade power to revise 
the rates on railways that pay 10 per cent. ? — There 
is a clause, I think, enabling the Government to pur- 
chase railways after they have reached that point, but 
it is a pure brutumfulmen, 

15.121. But have they not power to revise rates ? — 
I forget. It is so absolutely obsolete and useless that 
I forget what the Act is. 

16.122. {Mr. W. H. Houldsworth.) Following the 
illustration from Liverpool to London, I want to ask 
you what protection you think the home producer in 
that case which Sir James Allport has put between 
Liverpool and London as against the railway company 
reducing their rate not only to be the same as it would 
be in the case of carrying by steamer, but in order to 
attract the traffic to Liverpool, underselling the ship 
traffic to London ; would not it be the tendency of 
railway companies, not only to take the same rate, 
but to take a little lower one in order to get tlie 
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traffic ? — The tendency of railway companies is always 
to charge as much as they can. 

15.123. It is also to attract traffic, is it not, by 
underselling a little their competitors? — ^They will 
not undersell to the extent which has been suggested 
in the *' Economist " and elsewhere, so as to make it 
a loss to themselves ; they must always make a profit 
by it or they would not do it. 

15.124. I should suppose that the answer was that 
the shipowners would agree to undersell, and that the 
producers would get the benefit over all the country 
of the increased competition ; but I wanted to ask 
you whether there was not a difference between ship- 
owners and railway companies in this respect, that a 
railway company may undersell a shipowner on a 
particular route, such as this, and the railway company 
may compensate ihemselves in other parts of the 
country to the disadvantage of the home producer by 
charging higher rates? — I should put the thing in 
rather a different way. I do not see why a railway 
company should charge less to the home producer if 
they lose the foreign trade. Supposing you deprive 
them of it by prohibiting the low foreign rate, 
what motive has a railway company then for chargmg 
less to the home producer ? They charge in both 
cases whatever the traffic will bear, and I should have 
said that if, in consequence of the low foreign rates, 
they did a larger traffic and made a larger aggregate 
profit, the tendency would rather be to induce them to 
charge less to the home producer; whereas if you 
took away from them the small profit that they get 
from the foreign traffic, then the tendency would be to 
increase their prices to tlie home producer, to make up 
for the loss. And this they might be the better able 
to do, because the price of the foreign goods in the 
common market might be slightly increased by the 
abolition of the low foreign rate. 

15.125. {Sir J. Allport.) Do you happen to know 
that the through rate by sea and railway, say from 
New York to London, is a little higher than it is 
direct from New York to London by sea, and the 
shipowner f^els disposed to make a lltttle sacrifice in 
that portion of the rates, for the sake of the ad- 
vantages that he gets from the other facilities at 
Liverpool as compared with London. So that this is 
the case, that the through rate from New York to 
London by sea and railway, is higher than the through 
rate from New York to London, the whole distance 
by sea ? — I was not aware of it, but 1 daresay it is 
so. 

15.126. You put it that there might be a tempta- 
tion suggested to the railway companies to reduce the 
rate below what it was carried at by sea, for the 
purpose of getting the traffic? — I put what I 
said as a very hypothetical case in answer to a hypo- 
thetical question. I entirely agree with you, that the 
railway part of the through rate is only a function of 
the through rate, and that the through rate is governed 
by the sea rate from New York to London. 

15.127. {Mr. Aird,) Will you now consider theother 
question upon which you were good enough to give 
us information. May I ask whether you consider 
that the principle of limited liability has had any 
effect upon the existing depression of trade ? — I do 
not think that it has had any general effect in de- 
pressing trade. I do not think that trade has 
been depressed by limited liability companies to any 
appreciable extent. There are two cases which have 
been mentioned, cotton spinning companies and single- 
ship companies. I have not gone fully into the 
case of single-ship companies ; there I think the 
limitation of liability may have had some effect in 
attracting into the trade men who ought never to 
have gone into it, and in producing a set of bad ships 
and bad shipowners, but that subject is so mixed up 
with the question of insurance, which is now before 
the Royal Commission on the Loss of Life at Sea, that 
1 have not gone into it ; and I do not know whether 
this Commission would care to do so. With regard to 
cotton spinning companies, 1 have only the evidence 
which has been given to your Commission, and it 
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done quite as much good as harm. They have no doubt 

depressed the profits of other cotton spinners, but that ^ ^^' ^®®^' 
all competition does. All that we can sa^ is that the -^— - 
effect of it has been to enable small capitalists to do 
what only large capitalists could do before, and has 
thus introduced additional competition with the large 
capitalists. In this I cannot see that there is any 
evil to the productive powers of the country ; but, on 
the contrary, a gain. The capital of the small 
capitalists is there and it cannot be injurious to the 
country as a whole, that it should be employed in 
production. Then if it is said that the large capitalist 
is a more prudent trader than a number of small 
capitalists or their agents, the fact may be admitted. 
Riches are more prudent than poverty ; but that is 
no reason why riches should exclude poverty from 
competition. Apart from the question of competi- 
tion in production, any laws which promote the 
distribution of capital amongst a greater number; 
which find investments for the comparatively poor ; 
and which give them an inducement to save, are a 
national benefit. I think that the primd facie case is 
strongly in favour of the present law, beyond any 
doubt. Then special evils have been mentioned and 
special remedies have been proposed. The principle 
evil alleged is that there is a class of promoters who 
get up bogus speculations, who induce poor people- to 
invest, who start the concern, and who quit it before 
it fails. Or that, if not actually fraudulent, the man- 
agement is in the hands of ignorant men who are 
unable to manage the business successfully, and who 
lead their shareholders, their creditors, and themselves 
to ruin, and that in so doing they waste their own 
capital, and at the same time injure honest competitors. 
I believe that is the case against these companies and 
against limited companies generally. I think we 
may admit that this has been the fact in some cases, 
and to some extent, although the effect has most likely 
been exaggerated. On the other hand, there has been 
plenty of insane competition on the part of other 
people besides limited liability companies. But if any- 
thing can be done to prevent these evils in the future 
without restricting fair enterprise, everybody will 
agree that it would be well to do it ; the real question 
is whether anything of the kind can be done. 

This brings us to the remedies which are suggested, 
and they are aa follows : First, the adoption of the 
French system of commandite, one or more of the 
directors remaining liable to an unlimited extent. 
Mr. Lowe refused to adopt that principle in 1856 for 
this reason, that he thought that if you made the 
directors' liability unlimited, you would infallibly get 
men of straw to take the place, and deter men of respon- 
sibility and fortune from taking the post of directors. 
The law of partnership liability was different at the 
time when that Act was passed from what it now is ; 
since then it has been very considerably altered. 
At that time it was supposed that a man could 
not lend money to a partnership or take a share 
of the profits wkhout himself becoming liable as 
a partner. Since the Joint Stock Companies Act 
was passed this state of the law has been altered 
partly by the decision in the case of Cox v. Hick- 
man, and partly by the Act of the 28 & 29 Vict. 
c. 86. Those two together negatived the old pre- 
sumption of law that a man could not lend money 
to a partnership or receive a share of the profits with- 
out becoming a partner. He can do so now ; and, 
therefore, a man may invest money in a partnership 
and receive a profit upon that investment accoi*ding to 
the profit which the company makes and yet not be a 
partner. That is an approach to the system of com- 
mandite. Further than that, by the Act of 30 <fe 31 
Vict. c. 131. it was expressly provided that a joint 
stock company might be formed in which tne directors 
should be liable to the whole amount of their fortune, 
but the shareholders only liable to the amount of their 
shares. That Act has now been in operation ever 
since, and the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in- 
forms me that only three companies have been ce- 
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gistered nnder it. There seems, therefore, certainly 
no great demand in this country for the law of com- 
mandite, because its real objects could be effected in 
either of those ways if people desired to do it. If it 
is desired to improve the machinery still further, and 
to enable a small partnership to be formed in which 
the managing partner should be unlimitedly liable and 
the other partners not liable, I see no objection why, 
if you give sufficient notice, tiiere ought not to be the 
most absolute freedom in that respect ; but I do not 
suppose that it would have any great effect. If, on 
the other hand, it is meant that you should not allow 
of any new companies, except those in which the direc- 
tors were unlimitedly liable, I think it would be a very 
great evil ; and that for the reason which Mr. Lowe 
gave in 1856, that you would frighten away men of 
position and substance from being directors, and you 
would give a great inducement to the putting of men 
of straw in that position. 

15.128. (Mr. H. H. Gibbs.) Is not the responsi- 
bility of directors the essence of the commandite, that 
a man might do as you say a man now may do, lend 
money to a company, and to a trading concern, on the 
ground of being liable only for the amount of money 
which he puts in to receive a share of the protit ? — 
Yes. 

15.129. And that responsibility of the directors was 
an accident, which sometimes was the case, by law 
and sometimes by custom, but not always ? — I think 
that a commandite partnership means a partnership in 
which the manager or director is liable to an unlimited 
extent. 

15.130. In fact it would be so, would it not, if it 
was an ordinary trading concern ; the partners are 
necessarily liable for the whole ?— Quite so. 

15.131. If a man lends 50,000/. to a trading con- 
cern and takes a third shai-e of the profit, or whatever 
it is, of course he is not liable ? — No, the person who 
manages the concern and who does the acts is liable, 
not the mere investor. The principle now established 
is that it is acting as partner, and not receiving profits, 
which makes a man partner, and makes him respon- 
sible. 

15.132. (Mr. Drummond.) They are equally liable 
to that under the law of commandite ? — Under com- 
mandite the manager, the gerant, is liable. 

15.133. (Mr. H. H. Gibbs.) Who may be the whole 
house, in fact ? — That may be so. 

15.134. Supposing you take any commercial house 
and an outgoing partner chooses to leave in a certain 
sum of money, of course, the house is afterwards as it 
was before, liable in every pound for its engagements ; 
but the person who leaves the money in is no longer 
liable except for what he lends? — That is so; and 
that can be so under the present law in this country. 

15.135. Which, indeed, is a kind of commandite ? — 
Tes, that is so. 

15.136. {Mr. Aird.) What is the next proposal? — 
Then the second proposal is that the borrowing powers 
of these companies should be limited to a certain pro- 
portion of their capital. I am unable to see any 
reason for this ; no special evil has been shown to arise 
from their borrowing. If limited liability is a sound 
form of enterprise why should its borrowing powers 
be limited more than those of a private firm ? Whom 
is it intended to protect ? The creditor can surely 
take care of himself. The shareholder knows, in the 
long run, much better what is for his interest than 
the legislature can do. The example of parliamentary 
companies is quoted ; I am not quite certain that 
Parliament has done wisely by meddling with the 
finance of those companies, although they differ in 
many particulars from the case of ordinary limited 
liability companies. I think that in the case of ordi- 
nary traders there would be a great objection to any 
such law, for it would be easily evaded, and in the case 
of some parliamentary companies, — for instance, gas 
companies, — I know that the limitation has been mis- 
chievous to the public. 

15|137. What is the next suggestion? — ^A third 



suggestion is that there should be a requirement that 
a certain proportion of capital should be subscribed 
or paid up before registration. Then again, I should 
ask, Why ? Who is injured ? If a bogus company is 
registered with little or no capital all that happens is 
an addition to the registrar's list. Jl man who 
advances money either as a creditor or shareholder 
on the faith of registration is a fool, and anything 
that you attempted to put in as a safeguard would 
be just as liable to evasion and it would act as r^is- 
tration is said to do, it would rather deceive people 
and entice them than be a safeguard. Besides, who 
is to see to the truth of the alleged subscription. The 
allegation will often be a fialse one, or the subscription 
will be evaded. We know that it is evaded in the 
case of parliamentary companies. We know that con- 
tractors find the money or that the companies in 
some other way that they have some means of getting 
rid of their statutory obligations ; and it would be still 
more so in the case of an ordinary trading concern. 

15,138. What is the next suggestion ? The fourth 
suggestion has been registration and publicavion 
of balance sheets. There is a /?nwi4/a«e plausibility 
about this, but I think it will not stand examination. 
If limited liability companies were as uniform and 
simple in their character as insurance companies and 
railway companies there would be some argument 
from analogy for this. But the publication of the 
accounts of the companies referred to, simple as they 
are, is not free from considerable difficulty. I can 
speak to this, because the Board of Trade has had to 
receive the accounts of these insurance companies and 
to publish them. There is some reason for this in the 
case of insurance companies where people are putting 
in their money with a view to a distant future and 
are especially liable to have the capital absorbed in 
the meantime. That is one reason for publishing the 
accounts of their capital more than exists in the case 
of other companies. Again, the accounts are extremely 
simple. The doubtful point in them is the value of the 
assets, and although very often they are misunderstood 
by the public, yet they are really extremely simple. 
But simple as they are I can speak to this that the 
acceptance and publication of those accounts of 
insurance companies has in my experience given rise 
to the most difficult and delicate questions of adminis- 
tration that I have ever had to form an opinion upon. 
I may mention one as an illustration. There was a 
case of an insurance company, which had been badly 
managed, with a very large business, both life and 
fire. The life business was rotten, but the fire business 
was good. The management was changed, and it got 
into the hands of honest people. Our actuarial clerk 
reading the accounts which the company furnished 
was able at once to spot a false statement in the 
accounts, and enabled to show that a certain large 
sum was put as an asset which ought to have been put 
down as a liability. We entered into communication 
with the directors. We said we must publish this ; 
.this is a thing that we cannot allow the public to be 
deceived by. They said to us. We quite admit that the 
thing has been badly conducted, but it is on the 
way to mend. If you expose us at this moment 
we shall go to the ground. Our policy-holders 
and our shareholders will be involved in a common 
ruin (and a very large ruin it would have been) ; 
allow us to go on without exposing it and you will 
see that in a year or two we shall come round. I had 
many consultations over it with Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
who was then at the Board of Trade. It was, per- 
haps, the most responsible thing I ever had to do 
with. It was finally determined that the Company 
should be allowed to go on without exposure ; it pulled 
through and is now a very flourishing concern. The 
result justified the confidence of the directors, but if 
it had gone wrong in the meantime what a scrape the 
Board of Trade would have been in! They would 
have been perfectly justified in exposing it, but it was 
a very great responsibility that they took upon them- 
selves in not exposing it. If that is so in the case 
of an insurance oompanyi it would be a still more 
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dlfficnlt thing to deal with the accounts of general 
trading companies of all sorts and kinds. 

15.139. (Mr. W. H. Houldsworth.) Do I under- 
stand that the system is to select at the Board of Trade 
and decide what they will publish ? — No, the Act of 
Parliament prescribes what is to be published. It 
gives in a schedule, the form in which a company 
are to state their assets and their liabilities ; and it 
states what they are to give. In the case I men- 
tioned, the company put into the statement something 
which would deceive an ordinary reader, but which 
would not and did not deceive an actuarial clerk. He 
says at once. That is wrong, say, by a million pounds 
here. Then immediately the question arises with the 
Board of Trade, Are we to let that pass unexposed, 
or are we not ? 

15.140. That does not affect the question of pub- 
Hshing ; it is only a special case, and you prevented its 
being published in that case ? — The majority of cases 
are not cases of that sort, they are generally cases 
where the company is not really unsound, but where 
there is some little difference of opinion as to the form 
of account. In such cases the practice is to enter into 
communication with the directors, and if thought 
proper, to publish the correspondence ; but it would 
be impossible to attempt this with companies of all 
sorts and kinds, with all sorts of transactions, all sorts 
of debts, and all sorts of liabilities, all of which may 
be matter of doubt and difficulty. 

15.141. {Mr. H. H. Gihhi.) With regard to the 
suggestion that a certain amount of capital should be 
paid up in those companies, I suppose that that is not 
eo much intended as a protection to creditors as a pro- 
tection to intending shareholders ? — Yes. 

15.142. That is to say, it is an enactment for the 
protection of fools ? — That is so. 

15.143. Then you look upon registration as the 
protection of a man against his own folly ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

15.144. A good many people are willing to put 
their money into a bogus concern because they say, 
After all it is only \Ql. and it does not signify ? — ^Yes, 
that is so. I doubt very much the possibility of re- 
ducing the-accounts of limited liability companies to a 
tmiform plan, such as can be dictated in an Act of 
Parliament, and I doubt the possibility of Grovemment 
supervising them or putting them before the public in 
a condition in which they would not deceive. I do 
not know if these limited liability companies are. re- 
cognised as legitimate forms of enterprise, why their 
accounts should require publication any more than 
in the case of a private partnership. 

15.145. (Mr. Aird.) As regards insolvency, do you 
agree with the fifth suggestion that insolvent com- 
panies should be made subject to the Bankruptcy 
Laws ?— •! think there is a great deal more in that 
suggestion than in the others that have been made. 
I will not say that they should be subjected to exactly 
the same machinery, or to the precise regulations of 
the recent Bankruptcy Act, but that the principle which 
has been adopted in the recent Bankruptcy Act should 
be applied to those companies. The principle of the 
Bankruptcy Act is that no insolvent should be allowed 
to escape his creditors without a public examination ; 
and that this public examination should be conducted 
by a public officer, the official receiver, one part of whose 
business it is to take care that the assets are realised so 
that the creditor can get hold of them, and the other 
and more important part of whose business is to see that 
the case is fully investigated ; and if the bankrupt has 
committed any crime or been guilty of reckless trading, 
to see that he is exposed, and, if necessary, punished. 
I can see no reason why the same principle should not 
be applied to the case of insolvent companies. On the 
contrary, I think that there is even perhaps more 
reason for it in the case of companies than in the case 
of individual bankrupts. It is perfectly true that 
when you do detect a fraud you cannot punish a com- 
pany in the same way that you can an individual by 
withholding his certificate ; but if it is found on inves- 
tigation that the promoters of a company have been 



guilty of fraud in leading their shareholders into it, or sir T. Farrer, 



in leading their creditors to advance money to them, I 
do not see any reason why they should not be visited 
with the penalty of unlimited liability, or why if the 
case demands a severer penalty their conduct should 
not be brought before a court of law, and that they 
should not be punished in that way# It is premature 
to attempt to lay down any specific plan of the kind, 
but 1 would say, generally, that I see no reason why 
the principle of the recent Bankruptcy Act should 
not be applied to insolvent companies. 

15,146., Should limited liability, do you think, be 
confined to companies ; why not allow an individual 
to make himself limited ? — I should see no objection 
to that in principle, though much and possibly insu- 
perable difficulty in detail. The late Master of the 
Eolls, Sir George Jessel, suggested it in the evidence 
which he gave before the Committee of 1877. The 
difficulty that I see is the practical one of giving notice 
to persons with whom the individual deals of the 
limit of his liability. When limited liability companies 
were proposed, I remember Lord Campbell saying to 
Mr. Lowe, " If you give sufficient notice it is all right, 

*' if not it is a swindle," and that is just the case 

with an individual How is one in dealing with a person 
to know that he rates his liability in the particular 
transaction at a given sum ? If you get over that 
difficulty, I see no reason against it. It is a matter of 
contract and of notice. 

15.147. Are you aware as regards the accounts of 
limited liability companies that in Grermany they are 
not only returned to an official body, but that they 
are also published in the papers of the district where 
the company's business is carried on. I daresay it is 
so. They do a great many things in Germany which 
we should find it vexj difficult to do here. 

Let me add that this whole subject was very fully 
investigated by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1877 with relation to a Bill introduced by 
Mr. Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick's Bill contained pro- 
visions upon almost all these suggestions which I 
have been mentioning, except that concerning bank- 
ruptcy, which is a new one. Their report was not 
unanimous and it is a little mixed, but there are 
two or three sentences which are well worth read- 
ing ; the first, which I think is very important, says, 
*' The evil which the Joint Stock Companies Acts 
** were intended to remedy, was that a company 
" could not, as a matter of right, that is without 
" a charter, engage in business without risking 
** the whole fortune of each of its members. In 
** that respect the Acts have succeeded. No safe- 
** guard, however, against loss in any business can be 
" effectual unless a man, before he parts with his 
" money or pledges his credit, carefully inquires into 
** the nature of the undertaking, and the character 
" and credit, pecuniarily and morally of those with 
" whom he is to be associated.*' Then they make 
some detailed suggestions which have never been 
adopted, although there have been two subsequent 
Acts upon the subject, and they say at the end, " The 
" Committee consider that the present system of liqui- 
" dation is unsatisfactory and requires amendment." 

15.148. Many who have given evidence before this 
Commission have spoken very strongly in favour of 
the two points to which you have referred, namely, 
whether or not it is desirable that a return should be 
made to any public authority, and also as regards the 
liability resting upon the managers or the directors. 
Many have thought that to make a return would be 
to disclose their accounts, which they consider would 
be detrimental to their business operations. Do you 
think that the wishes of all might be met by making 
it compulsory that any company who takes a new 
liability beyond the Act shall make a return to the 
Board of Trade, leaving to those companies who 
desire to keep their business transactions private the 
power to do so so long as the directors take upon 
themselves the responsibility which their commandite 
has placed upon them ? — I am not quite certain that 
I understand the proposition. Possibly it is this. 
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that the managers of a company shall be liable to 
an unlimited extent unless they agree to publish their 
returns. If that is the case, I do not agree with 
the proposition at all, and for Mr. Lowe's reason, 
that I think it would frighten responsible men 
from accepting the office of directors. I have not 
sufficient knowled*ge of commercial transactions to 
speak with confidence, but I have been told by 
commercial men that there is scarcely any concern 
which would bear to have all its accounts truly 
published at all times. There are times when it 
would never do for them to publish what the real 
state of things is, although the thing may be per- 
fectly honestly managed. I could mention one case of 
a company in which I am interested myself at this pre- 
sent time. I am told that it keeps back in its accounts 
some part of the profit it is making, and it does 
so for the reason that they do not want to divide too 
large a dividend, but to hold it over as a 
^reserve for bad times. Nothing could be more 
honest, nothing could be more proper ; but to put 
their names to an incomplete account of that kind and 
send it to a public office as a complete account would 
be a questionable proceeding. 

15.149. Is it not very desirable in the interests of 
the public generally that the system of cooking 
accounts should be put an end to ? — I think in that 
case the course that these people pursue is a prudent 
course, and for the interest of everybody concerned. 

15.150. Is not that committing a fraud upon the 
Income Tax Commissioners for the time being? — I 
do not suppose that they deceive or attempt to deceive 
the Income Tax Commissioners ; the income tax return 
is a secret return. 

15.151. At all events you are not in favour of any 
such mode as is suggested ? — ^No. 

15.152. {Mr. H. H, Gibbs.) There is another rea- 
son, is there not, why people may not like to publish 
their accounts, and that is that the accounts cannot be 
so bain need as to give full and perfect information to 
the public ? — That is so. 

15.153. On the contrary, they are certain to deceive 
the public. In one particular concern in which 1 am 
interested the publication of trading accounts and the 
banking accounts are a perpetual source of deceit to 
the public, that is the Bank of England ; they are 
absolutely deceptive because they are absolutely true, 
and the public does not the least understand them, and 
is constantly drawing false conclusions from them, but 
we fully return them by law ? — That, probably, may 
be so. 

15.154. {Mr, Palgrave,) You have no suggestions 
to make as to the law of limited liabilities, as I under- 
stand you ? — Except that I think that the liquidation 
of limited liability companies should be 'assimilated to 
proceedings in bankruptcy under the recent Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and that these companies should be wound 
up on principles similar to those applied to private 
bankrupts. 

15.155. You mean in case of their being in diffi- 
culties ? — ^Yes. 

15.156. Have you any other alterations to recom- 
mend ? — No, I have nothing else to recommend. 

15.157. {Mr, Jlouldsworth,) Did I rightly under- 
stand you to say that any further restriction of 
borrowing powers in the case of parliamentary com- 
panies was either unwise or unnecessary ? — I said in 
the case of gas companies, I knew that that restric- 
tion had led to plundering the public. It only made 
the gas companies issue unnecessary share capital to 
their old shareholders at a premium of cent, per cent. 

15.158. Do you see any reason why there should be 
a restriction in the case of parliamentary companies, 
and not any restriction in the case of limited liability 
companies? — I think that in the case of railways 
there is a reason, because it is very desirable that 

G[ should have, as is the case in this country, a strong 
y of investors who are interested in the well doing 
of railways. In America they have found the evil 



of having railways made entirely with borrowed 
money, where the lenders have no control over the 
concern at all. 

15.159. Are you aware that it is a very universal 
opinion in commercial circles, that borrowing powers 
ought to be restricted in limited liability companies ; 
have you had that fact brought before you ? — No, but 
I can quite understand that there would be a very 
strong feeling in the mind of many capitalists in 
favour of putting all sorts of restrictions upon other 
forms of putting capital together and using it. 

15.160. Have any repi-esentations been made against 
it ? — No, but the Board of Trade never get represen- 
tations against a thing until the thing assumes a 
practical form. There would have been plenty of 
representations, no doubt, if a Bill were brought in 
upon the subject. 

15.161. Then is it your impression that the ma- 
jority of public opinion would be against restriction ? 
— I am so very uncertain about public opinion that 
I can only give my own, I have no means of judg- 
ing. 

15.162. {Mr, Birtwhistle.) Supposing that all ap- 
plications for shares were coupled with a deposit of 
10 per cent., would that have any effect in preventing 
the establishment of bogus companies ? — ^It might do 
so, but I do not know that a bogus company does any 
harm. People ought not to be misled into advancing 
their money by the mere registration of a bogus com- 
pany, which is merely so many figures in the registrars' 
books. 

15.163. Have you not known a number of cases 
where persons have taken up shares to the amount of 
50/. without having a penny in the world, simply 
because they took them up to sell them the next 
day ? — I do not think you can guard against that. 

15.164. Supposing that those companies were not 
allowed to commence operations until a certain 
amount was subscribed, would that have a good 
effect ? — ^The question is whom you are considering ; 
who it is you desire to protect or benefit. 

15.165. lam considering the public generally? — 
The public in this case may be said to consist of two 
sets of people, people who lend money to the com- 
pany and people who advance money for shares. The 
people who lend money to the company, are surely 
infinite fools if they advance it upon the mere fact 
that the name of the company appears upon the 
registrar's books, and I think that the shareholders 
are equally fools if they bind themselves to pay calls 
without making some inquiry. I do not see how you 
are to protect them. I am afraid that any protection 
of that sort that you can devise would really act as a 
delusion. 

15.166. Supposing that the company were to stick 
to their borrowing powers and if they went beyond 
that amount would it have a good effect to make them 
responsible to the extent that they went beyond their 
borrowing powers ? — If they choose to limit their 
borrowing powers and the manager goes beyond that 
upon his own responsibility he would be liable. To 
limit the powers of the company in borrowing 
would not, I think, do any good. 

15.167. {Mr. Jamieson.) Your attention has no doubt 
been called to the foreign system of limited liability, 
by which the gerant or manager is universally 
responsible ? — Yes, that is commandite. 

15.168. What is your opinion with regard to altering 
our law in that dii*ection, do you think it would be 
advantageous pr otherwise ? — I have already said if 
our law needs alteration in order to facilitate the 
formation of such companies, well and good ; but I am 
not sanguine about any such alteration succeeding, 
because only three companies have been registered 
under the Act of 1867 which enables such companies 
to be foimed. But if you intend that there should 
be no companies except those in which the gerant or 
director is liable to an unlimited extent I think that 
that would be a gi*eat misfortune. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned* 
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Statement by Mr. R. Knight, General Secretary of the Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders' Society, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 



The following is the number of members out of employ- 
ment and on the society's funds during each month 
commencing January 1884: — 

January - ^ - 3,929 Julv - - - 6,905) 

February - - 3,561 I August - - 8,617 

March - - -4,811 ' September- -9,187 

April - - - 5,820 ; October - - 8,071 

May - - - 6,680 November - - 8,981 

June - - - 6,727 ' December - - 9,046 

These figures show an average of 6,681 members out of 
employment during the whole year, being 23i per cent, of 
the society. 

The membership of the society averaged, during 1884, 
29,000. During 1885 the number of members have 
averaged 28,200, and the number of unemployed has been 
as follows : — 



January - 

Februaiy 

March . - 

April 

May 

June 



8,426 
8,423 
8.208 
7.402 
7,647 
7,090 



July - 
August 
September - 
October 
November - 
December - 



- 6,883 

- 6,934 
. 6,523 

- 6,577 

- 7,302 

- 7,711 



The foUo^idng figures will show how great the drain has 
been on our funds during the past two years : — 

Bain nee in hand at the commencement j^ s. d. 

of 1884 was - - - - 108,545 12 9 

Income during 1884 amounted to - 74,336 3 4 

1885 „ - 72,105 5 



Expenditure during two years has been 



254,987 1 
214,567 



It has cost us for sickness during the year 1884 
18,189Z. 4*. Urf., compared with 13,513Z. 4s. 3d. for 1883, 
being an increase of 4,676/. Os. Sd. 

The greatest increase is the amount paid as out of work 
benefit, which arose from 3,606/. 4^. as paid in 1883 to the 
large sum of 57,205/. 13s. in 1884. If you add to this 
4,492Z. 18*. paid as benevolent grants you have a total 
amount of 61,698/. 11*. paid for the support of members 
and their families who have been out of employment. 

The principal benefits paid during 1885 were, — 

£ 5. d. 
For sickness - - - '- 18,415 

„ out of work - - - - 45,420 

„ superannuation - - . 3,412 

„ funerals - - - . 3,469 

„ medical attendance - - - 3,600 



^74,316 



.€40,420 1 1 



To this must be added 5,420/. raised by special levy on 
all members m employment for grants to special cases of 
distress. 



The following is a comparative statement of the princi- 
pal items of expenditure, commencing with 1881, giving 
the amounts in round numbers : — 



Year. 


Siokneas. 


Funerals. 


Surgeons. 


Out of Work. 


Superannua- 
tion. 


Accident 
Benefit. 


Disputes. 


1881 - • - - 


8,809 


£ 
2,384 


£ 
2,785 


£ 
2,205 


£ 

3;t06 


1,260 


£ 
711 


1882 .... 


11,077 


2,626 


3;i66 


734 


2,674 


1350 


1,652 


1888 - - - - 


18,613 


8/195 


3,770 


8,605 


2,797 


1,650 


2,778 


1884 - - - - 


18^89 


8,657 


3,898 


574i06 


3,086 


2,365 


5,559 


1885 .... 


18,416 


3,169 


8,600 


46,420 


3,412 


2,110 


3,201 



The above figures show that the amount paid to mem- 
bers out of employment is less during 1885 than 1884, 
although the number of men unemployed are more. This 



is accounted for by the fact that each member is entitled to 
less benefit the second year when out of work than the 
year when he commences to draw on the funds. 
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Paper put in by Sir T. H. Farreb. See Q. 14,993. 



Extract prom Mr. Baxter's Evidence to Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley's Committee of 1882. 

"Rates of Coal to London. 

The case of coal, to which I have already referred, is very 
instructive. It is an article of primary necessity and 
universal consumption; it is produced in a great many 
parts of En^fland; some of tnem are on the sea-coast, 
some are not ; the market for it is, therefore, subject to 
intense and varied competition ; it is an article of great 
bulk and weight, and the cost of carriaare is therefore very 
great in proportion to the price, and the mileage rates for 
carriage are less than usually complicated by the considera- 
tion of terminals. If there is one article more than another 
which tests fairly the operation of the proposed system of 
charges proportioned to cost of senice it is coal. Let us 
see the effect of equality of charge on the London supply. 
We have the figures of this by sea and rail ; and we have 
in Mr. Baxter's evidence before Mr. Ashley's Committee 
the ouantities carried by rail from each coal-field to London 
in 1877; the distances of each coal-field from London; 
and the rates actually charged per ton and per mfte, 
^ exclusive of terminals. The supply of London before 1850 
was practically confined to the sea; the figures for 1840 
being, in round numbers, by sea, 2,566,000 tons ; by canal, 
22,188 tons ; and by railway, nU. In 1851 they were 
3,236,000 tons by sea, 23,000 by canal, and 247,000 by rail. 
In 1877 they were 8,601,000 in all, of which 3,170,000 was 
by sea, 14,000 by canal, and 6,416,000 by railway. The 
supply by railway was therefore not far from twice as great 
as that by sea. The supply by rail comes from ten or more 
different coal-fields, of which the nearest is about 100 miles 



from London, and the fiirthest 260 miles. The railway 
rates vary from As, 8rf. per ton, which is '55 of a penny per 
mile per ton from the nearest coal-field, to 8«. Ta. per ton, 
which is "39 of a penny per ton per mile from the most 
distant. The largest quantity, 2,500,000 tons, comes from 
Derbyshire and NottiI^?hamohire, a distance of 142 miles. 
South Yorkshire, which is 172 miles away, sends by rail 
upwards of 600,000, and South Wales, which is 204 miles 
away, sends by rail upwards of 916,000 tons. Even 
Durham, which is 260 miles away, sends 260,000 tons by 
rail. It is obvious that competition of the railways with 
one another and with the sea has caused a vast quantity of 
coal to be sent to the London market from all parts of 
England. If the principle of charging rates proportioned 
to the cost of carriage, which in this case comes to the 
same thing as equal mileage, were adopted, it is obvious, 
looking to the large part which the cost of carriage bears 
in the price of coal, that the produce of all but the nearest 
collieries would be excluded from the London market, 
unless it could go by sea. The Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire coal, which hbfi only been brought into the market 
by the railways, would receive a considerable additional 
benefit by the exclusion of many of its rivals. The 900,000 
tons from South Wales, whicn now pays 7s, Ad, a ton, 
would not bear a charge of 9^. Ad, ; the traffic would be 
lost to the Great Western Railway, and possibly lost 
altogether, for but little coal comes to London from South 
Wales by sea. The South Yorkshire coal, if charged 
Is. lOJrf.. instead of 7s, 2d,, would probably not reach 
London at all. There can be no doubt that the London 
supply would be largely diminished, and that the price of 
coal would rise. 



Paper put in by Sir T. H. Fabrek, See Q. 14,995. 



Question of 
improve- 
ments in 
le^rtslation 
IM tothft 
working of 
railways. 



DISCRIMINATION OR UNDUE PREFERENCE. 

Extracts from previous Reports, viz., op— 
Royal Commission on Railways, 1867. 
Jofnt Committee on Railway Amalgamation, 1872. 
Select Committee on Railways, 1882. 
Agricultural Commission, 1882. 



I. — Extract from Reports op Royal Commission 
ON Railways, 1867: — 

# # # # * 

PART V. 



96. Having disposed of these preliminary questions, we 
will now examine now far it is necessary and practicable to 
extend the provisions of the general Acts regulating rail- 
ways, for the purpose of securmg to the public the more 
complete enjoyment of the rights which Parliament 
intended to confer upon them in respect of railways 
constructed under its sanction. 

The following are the instructions laid down to guide 
our inquiry, viz. ; — 

** To inquire into the charges now and heretofore made 
by the several railway companies of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the conveyance on their lines of passengers, 
parcels, goods, minerals, animals, agricultural products, 
and other merchandise, and into the equality or difPerence 
of such charges under similar circumstances, whether as 
between different companies or by the same company in 
different cases ; and where such inequality or difference 
exists, to inquire whether there are special circumstances 
which render necessary such inequality or difference, and 
also to inquire into the actual costs of such conveyance, 
and to compare such costs and charges respectively with 
the oosts and charges relatively to the accommodation 
given and service performed on the railways in any one or 



more foreign countries ; and to report whether, with a due 
regard to the progressive extension of the railway system, 
it would be practicable, by means of any changes in the 
laws relating to railways or otherwise, to effect a more 
convenient interchange of traffic between the several 
systems of railways, and more economical arrangements for 
the worhing of railways, so as to* make any considerable 
reduction in the said costs of conveyance, and in the charges 
to the pubUc on account thereof ; and more effectually to 
provide for securing the safe, expeditious, punctual, and 
cheap transit of passengers and merchandise upon the said 
railways, with as near an approach as may be to uniformity 
of chajrge and equality of treatment for all persons under 
similar circumstances." 

To explain clearly the conclusions at which we have 
arrived upon the several questions we have been instructed 
to inquire into, it will be convenient to consider them in 
the following order : — 

1. Inequality of rates and fares. 

2. Equality of treatment under similar circumstances. 

3. Actual fares and rates as compared with former 

charges and with corresponding charges on foreign 
railways. 

a. Passenger fares. 

h. Goods and mineral rates. 

4. Conditions affecting economy and safety of work- 

ing. 

5. Interchange of traffic. 

1. — Inequality ok Rates and Fares. 

97. The most material complaint which we have InequaUtj 
received from the witnesses we have examined upon this **'®°*'^^- 
subject is that the rates for conveyance of passengers and 
goods are unequal on different railways and on different 
parts of the same railway, and that in consequence of these 
unequal rates some districts receive advantages which place 
them in a better position for competition than others. 
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98. The rights of the railway compauies and of the 
public respectively in this matter are thus defined in the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act : — 

" And whereas it is expedient that the company should 
be enabled to vary the tolls upon the railway, so as to 
accommodate them to the circumstances of the traffic, but 
that such power of varying should not be used for the 
purposes of prejudicing or favouring particular parties, or 
for the purpose of coilusively and unfairly creating a 
monopoly either in the hands of the company or of 
particular parties ; it shall be lawful, therefore, for the 
company, subject to the previsions and limitations herein 
and in the special Act contained, from time to time to 
alter or vary the tolls by the special Act authorised to be 
taken, either upon the whole or upon any particular 
portions of the railway, as they Hhall think lit." 

All the railway companies have freely availed themselves 
of the powers conferred upon them by this clause. 

99. The carrying trade brings the railway companies 
into competition with carriers on roads, canals, and rivers, 
as well as with the whole coasting trade. The companies 
therefore, without regard to the rates which they charged 
elsewhere, have found it necessary to reduce their rates 
below those charged for the existing means of conveyance, 
whatever its cost might be, in order to draw traffic on to 
their own Unes. However much the owners of the existing 
modes of conveyance may have been prejudiced, the general 
public have derived an unqualified advantage from the 
great increase of facilities for the conveyance of merchan- 
dise, which we have no dou])t has largely contributed to 
the development of the industry and resources of the 
country. 

Inequality of charge in respect of distance, besides being 
a necessary consequence of this competition, is an essential 
element in the carrying trade, that is to say, the principle 
which governs railway company in fixing the rate is 
that of creating a traffic by charging such a sum for con- 
veyance as will induce the produce of one district to com- 
pete with that of another in a common market. 

Hence, even if the railway company be assumed to have 
a complete monopoly of the railway communication of the 
district it occupies, it must in its own interest regulate its 
accommodation so as to produce as large an amount of 
remunerative traffic as possible. 

The power of granting special rates thus permits a 
development of trade which would not otherwise exist, and 
it is abundantly evident that a large portion of the trade of 
the country at the present time has been created by, and is 
continued on the faith of, special rates. 

100. The conditions under which such rates are granted 
are so numerous that no special law could be framed to 
regulate them. It has indeed been suggested that it should 
be left to a Government board or other tribunal to arbitrate 
in cases where the traders asked for reduced rates and the 
railway companies refused them ; but it must be recollected 
that the companies are entitled to deri\e a benefit from the 
rates assured to them by Parliament, and the course 
suggested would be tantamount to transferring this benefit 
from the companies themselves to individual traders, in 
order to add to the profits of their business, established 
with a full knowledge of the system of railway rates. 

101. There is no doubt that this system confers great 
powers on the railway managers and directors in regard to 
the markets for those articles in whose cost the carriage 
forms an important element. 

It is however the interest of every railway company to 
develop the trades of its district, and we learn from the 
North Stafibrdshire Railway Company that on the tempo- 
rary stoppage of the supply of coal in 1864, that company, 
to keep up their traffic (dependent on the prosperity of the 
pottery trade), carried coal from the Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire coal-fields at a rate of freight barely in 
excess of working expenses. Had the railway company 
not done so the pottery trade would have come to a stand- 
still, and the railway company would have sustained gi*eat 
loss. Similarly the Great Western and London and North- 
western Railway Companies brought coal into South 
Stafibrdshire from Wales at very cheap rates. More 
recently, in the case of a temporary interruption of the iron 
manufacture, the North Stafibrdshire tjompany carried 
puddled bars at exceptionally low rates of freight. 

102. It is worthy of notice that under the IVaffic Act 
the Court of Common Pleas has distinctly recognised the 
right of a company to charge unequal rates. In the case 
of Ran some v. Eastern Counties Railway it held that a 
company may charge different rates for carriage where 
the expenses thereof are different (if this be not done to 
enable one particular person, A., to compete with another, 
B.), and as the expense of starting a train is the same for 
ft large or small distance, this may fairly be taken into 



account, and justify an inequality in the rates of carriage 
between different places. 

103. It bas further been alleged against the system 
which permits of unequal rates that in cases of traffit of 
the same nature carried on from two districts to a common 
market the rates have been so lavourable tp one district as 
to shut out the other. 

Without entering into the question whether a uniform 
rate over the whole country would not operate effectually 
to shut out all the traffic now carried to distant markets, 
it is evident that there can be no mean course between 
allowing the railway companies to charge what rates they 
think expedient within a maximum limit, and requiring 
that a rate proportioned to distance, or at least an equal 
rate for equal distances, shall be adopted. 

Many important districts have access to each other by 
navigable rivers and by the sea as well as by railways, and 
hence if a unifoim rate were made compulsory it would 
prevent those districts which possess a water route as well 
as a railway from getting the benefit of the low rate they 
nov/ obtain from the competition between the railway and 
the sea or river, and thus raise the price of the article to 
the consumer ; or else it would act as a prohibition to the 
railway companies whose lines are in competition with the 
coasting trade from carrying certain classes of traffic, and 
in either case would check trade. Moreover, the competi- 
tion which now exists between the produce of different 
places in a common market would be seriously prejudiced 
by uniformity of rate. 

It must not be forgotten that the canal companies enjoy 
the right under their special Acts of regulating the tolls 
within a maximum, and the Act of 1845 (8 & 9 Vict. c. 42.) 
was passed to empower canal companies to become carriers 
on their own canals, with the object of enabhng them to 
compete more effectually with railways. 

If any change of system were introduced on the railways 
it would be found necessary to modify the existing rights 
of canal companies, so as to bring them into harmony with 
the regulations which might be established for railways. 

104. It is clear, from these considerations, that the 
interest of the railway companies is intimately wrapped up 
in the prosperity of the districts which they serve. It is 
possible that railway companies may not always take en- 
lightened views in managing their traffic ; but even in this 
case the public obtains the fulfilment of the conditions 
upon which it has deemed it proper to concede the right of 
constructing the railway for the conveyance of passengers 
and goods within the prescribed limit as to tolls and 
charges. 

105. Parliament has, however, not only left the railway 
companies free to fix the rates, but has put no restraint 
upon the manner in which they may from time to time vary 
these rates. It has been represented that it is a source of 
great inconvenience to traders, and in some cases attended 
with very serious loss, that rates are changed without any 
previous notice. We do not think the suggestion that 
railway companies should be bound to give a very long 
notice to meet the convenience of persons who have entered 
into prolonged contracts is well founded, as it is the obvious 
duty of such persons to guard in the terms of their engage- 
ments against a contingency which is known to exist. 
But on tbe other hand it is impossible to provide in the 
ordinary current transactions of business for a sudden 
change in the cost of conveyance, which may be a material 
tern m the market value of a commodity. We think there- 
fore that railway companies should be compelled to give 
reasonable notice of any intention to raise their rates. 

106. For the several reasons we have stated, we do not 
consider that it would be expedient, even if it were practic- 
able, to adopt any legislation which would abohsh the 
freedom railway companies enjoy of charging what sum 
they deem expedient within their maximum rates when 
properly defined, limited as that freedom is by the con- 
ditions of the 'Praffic Act; but we are of opinion that 
railway companies should be required to give a reasonable 
notice of their intention to raise their rates of charge. 



2. — Equality of Treatment under similar 
Circumstances. 

107. An important complaint has been made that the 
system of special rates opens the door to injustice between 
traders in the same district, if not to favouritism of 
individuals. 

The Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, after stating 
that a company is at hberty to vary its rates within its 
parliamentary maximum, enacts — 

** Provided that all such tolls be at £ll times charged 
equally to all persons, and after the same rate, whether 
per ton per mile or otherwise, in respect of all passengers 
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and of all goods or carriages of the same description, and 
conveyed or propelled by a like carriage or engine passing 
only over the same pfortion of the line of railway under 
the' same circumstances; and no reduction or advance in 
any such tolls shall be made, either directly or indirectly, in 
favour of or against any particular company or person 
traveUing upon or using the railway.'* 

The Traffic Act provides that no company shall make or 
give any undue or> unreasonable preference or advantage 
in favour of any ])articular person or company or particular 
description of traffic. The decisions of the courts under 
the Traffic Act afford some clue to the rights of the public 
in this matter. 

When an application was made to the Court of Session 
in Scotland (Hozier r. Caledonian Railway Company)— 

"Where it appeared that A resided at M, an inter- 
mediate station between^ two large towns, G and E, and 
that the fare from M to G was 25. 6rf., and from M and 
E was 9s, 6d., but the through fare from G to E was only 
2s., an application by A to the Court of Session to equalise 
the fares was refused; it being held that, as Ur as the 
statement of tne petitioner went, nothing unreasonable was 
shown." 

In the case of the Caterham Railway Company r. the 
London, Brighton, South Coast Railway Company and 
South-eastern Railway Company, the Court of Common 
Pleas held that higher charges on one branch line than on 
another do not per se constitute an undue advantage. 

On the other hand, in the case of Baxendale t?. the Great 
Western Railway Company, the Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn — 

*• held that if the court became clearly satisfied that a com- 
pany was seeking to promote its own advantage by esta- 
blishing an equality which was unreasonable under the 
circumstances, and operated unfairly and injuriously upon 
particular individuals, or that it was affording to one person 
or set of persons an advantage which it would not afford to 
another under similar circumstances, this coui-t would not 
hesitate to interfere to prevent such a result, although by 
so doing they might prevent the company from securing 
all the profit that it mi^^ht otherwise derive from the use of 
its property. Thus, were a complaint made that a railway 
company, as between two intermediate stations, charged a 
higher rate than was due to the intermediate space in pro- 
portion to the charge made on the entire line of railway, 
this court would, if it were made to appear that the 
disproportion was not justified by the circumstances of the 
traffic — in other words, was an undue prejudice or unreason- 
able disadvantage to those using the part of the railway in 
question— would interfere to set aside such arrangement. 
So, again, if an aiTangement were made by a railway com- 
pany whereby persons bringing a larger amount of traffic 
to the railway should have their goods carried on more 
favourable terms than those bringing a less quantity, 
although the Court might uphold such an arrangement as 
an ordinary incident of commercial economy, provided the 
same advantages were extended to all persons under the 
like circumstances, yet it would assuredly insist on the 
latter condition, and would interfere in the case of any 
special agreement by which the company had secured to a 
jiarticular individual the benefit of such an agreement to 
the exclusion of others, or even where an attempt had been 
made, by keeping the agreement secret, to make it operate 
unduly to the prejudice of third parties." 

It is therefore clear that the law required that all traders 
in the same class of goods, between the same localities 
under the same conditions, should be charged the same 

rate. 

It is, however, due to the railway companies to state 
that whatever may have been the transactions of the com- 
panies at the commencement of railway enterprise, it is 
now generally regarded by them as impolitic to grant any 
preference tending to favour individual traders, and some 
managers disapprove of the transmission of large quantities 
of goods on more favourable terms than smaller quantities. 
The witnesses examined before us concur in the expression 
of their belief that there is no disposition on the part of the 
railway companies to afford personal preference for the 
special profit of individual traders ; but that the distinc- 
tions in rates made by railway companies are based upon 
considerations affecting the profit and interest of the rail- 
way companies themselves. This, however, is a question 
of such vital importance that we think it should not be 
left to the good intentions of the railway companies, but 
that any course which is practicable should be taken to 
ensure these intentions being carried into effect. 

108. The best means of obtaining this desirable object is 
to ensure to the public a sufficient know]e(li?e of all railway 
rates, charges, and dealings. This publirify would afford 
to traders of each district who might consider tliat their 
district was unfairly taxed a means of bringing their 



grievance forward. Unequal rates are the essence of the 
present railway system, and as their discontinuance cannot 
be recommended, the remedy against unfairness or oppres-* 
sion must be sought in publicity. 

Upon this subject the Railways Clauses Consolidation 
Act provides that — 

*' A list of all the tolls authorised by the special Act to 
be taken, and which shall be exacted by the company, shall 
be published bv the same being painted upon one toll 
board or more, m distinct black letters on a white ground, 
or white letters on a black ground, or by the same being 
printed in legible characters on paper affixed to such board, 
and by such board being exhibited in some conspicuous 
place on the stations or places where such tolls shall be 
made payable." 

From the context of the Act it would appear that Par- 
liament intended all charges actually made to be exhibited ; 
but in practice the railway companies have only exhibited 
the tolls they are authorised to demand from persons using 
the railway, and not the charges which they make as 
carriers. 

The absence of publication of the rates may in some 
cases prevent the traders from being aware of the rates at 
which other persons and goods are being carried. One 
case of the sort brought before us may be mentioned here : — 
The Midland Company made an agreement with all the 
brewers at Burton that they should all be on the same 
footing ; but by some arrangement unknown to the other 
brewers one firm obtained a considerable drawback. The 
other firms, however, subsequently obtained a similar 
reduction. 

If every trader possessed a full knowledge of the rates 
charged to himself and to others engaged in the same 
business, he would be in a position, if he felt himself 
aggrieved, to resort to the proper tribunal under the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act; or if the matter was of 
sufficient magnitude, or of a public character, the inter- 
ference of the Board of IVade could be sought, or the 
parties interested could submit the case to Parliament when 
the railway company sought new powers from Parliament, 
as already adverted to. 

We therefore recommend that in order to enable all 
persons to be in a position to ascertain with ease whether 
they are treated on an equality with others, it should be 
compulsory on the railway companies, under adequate 
penalties, to exhibit at every station, when required, to the 
persons using the station, a true list of the whole of the 
lares and rates charged from that station, and to ^ive full 
information as to special contracts, rebates, drawbacks, and 
other deductions or advantages. The Board of Trade or 
other Government department charged with the supervision 
of railways should further be empowered to require returns 
of all tolls and charges actually levied by liilway com- 
panies, with full information as to rebates and deductions, 
or to appoint officers to examine the books of the com- 
panies. 

109. Another matter bearing on this subject also deserves DigtMice 
consideration. In order that the public may satisfy them- between 
selves that the rates are equitably charged, it is necessary 8****®»s. 
they should know accurately the distances between the 
several stations. The Railway Clauses Act stipulates that 
the distances shall be legibly marked along the line, and 
that no tolls shall be payable unless this is done. But 
this provision is not a convenient one to convey the 
information, ana therefore we are of opinion that railway 
companies should be required, under adequate penalties, to 
publish accurate lists of the distances between the stations 
on their lines. 



(Signed) 



William Pole, Secretary. 
7th May 186?. 
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I. — Extract from Report of Joint Select Com- 
mittee OP THE House of Lords and the 
House of Commons on Railway Companies 
Amalgamation, 1872. 

Present: 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue in the Chair. 



The Lord President. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Earl of Derby. 
Earl Cowper. 
Lord Redesdale. 
Lord Belper. 



Mr. Hunt. 
Mr. Childers. 
Mr. Dodson. 
Mr. Cross. 



1. Equal Mileage Rates. 

The form which the proposal for a fixed standard of 
charges has usually taken is "equal mileapje," i.e., a charge 
for each class of j^ooda and passengers in proportion to the 
distance for which they are carried. This point was much 
urged before the Royal Commission, and is so effectually 
disposed of by their Report that it seems scarcely necessary 
to dwell upon it further. But it reappears in the evidence 
of some of the witnesses before this Committee, and it may 
therefore be desirable to state shortly why it is imprac- 
ticable : 

(a.) It would prevent railway companies from lowering 
their fares and rates, so as to compete with traffic 
by sea, by canal, or by a shorter or otherwise 
cheaper railway, and would thus deprive the 
public of the benefit of competition, and the 
company of a legitimate source of profit. 
(b.) It would prevent railway companies from making 
perfectly fair arrangements for carrying at a 
lower rate than usual goods brought in large and 
constant quantities, or for carrying for long 
distances at a lower rate than for short distances. 
(c.) It would compel a company to carry for the same 
rate over a line which has been very expensive in 
construction, or which from gradients or other- 
wise is very expensive in working, at the same 
rate at which it carries over less expensive lines. 
In short, to impose equal mileage on the companies 
would be to deprive the public of the benefit of much of 
the competition which now exists, or has existed, to raise 
the charges on the public in many cases where the com- 
panies now find it to their interest to lower them, and to 
per|)etuate monopolies in carriage, trade, and manufEicture 
m favour of those routes and places which are nearest or 
least expensive, where the varying charges of the companies 
now create competition. And it will be found that the 
supporters of equal mileage, when pressed, often really 
mean, not that the rates they pay themselves are too high, 
but that the rates which others pay are too low. 

Pressed by these difficulties, the proposers of equal mile- 
age have admitted that there must be numerous exceptions, 
e.g., where there is sea competition {i.e., as above stated, 
at about three- fifths of the railway stations of the United 
Kingdom), where low rates for long distances will bring a 
profit, or where the article carried at low rates is a neces- 
sary, such as coal. It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
such exceptions as these, whilst inadequate to meet all the 
various cases, destroy the value of " equal mileage " as a 
principle, or the possibility of applying it as a general 
rule. 



2. Rates to be fixed by relation to Cost and Profit on 
Capital. 

Seeing that this principle is inapplicable, one witness 
has suggested a somewhat different standard, viz., that the 
cost of carriage should be ascertained ; that to this should 
be added whatever may be necessary in order to produce 
to the companies a fair return for their capital and labour ; 
and that the sum so obtained should form the standard of 
charge by which the present scale of rates should be deter- 
mined at first, and by which it should afterwards be revised 
from time to time. Assuming the data for this standard, 
viz., cost and profit, to be determinable, there would yet 
remain the question whether any fixed determination of 
charges thus effected would not prevent many useful 
arrangements now made by the companies. And the 
witness in question admits that the rule which he advo- 
cates could only be applied by some public authority exer- 
cising a considerable discretion, that the question in each 
case must be one of undue partiality, and that he would 
not object to a company charging low rates for a time in 
order to " nurse " a promising traffic, if fairly done for the 
sake of profit, and not at an actual loss. 



But the data thus assumed are very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain. The driginal cost of the particular 
line ; the cost of carriage of the particular gooas on that 
portion of the line, as compared with the cost of carriage 
of other goods on the same line, and of the same and other 
goods on other portions of the line ; and the proportion of 
all these to the whole charges and expenses of the com- 
pany, are items which it might be difficult for the com- 
panies themselves to give, and impossible for a committee 
or Government department to ascertain. Still more diffi- 
cult is the determination of profit. ITie companies are 
now entitled to make as much profit as they can, so long 
as they do not exceed their maximum rates, and any 
attempt to establish a standard of charge depending on 
profit involves the necessity of determining by law or 
authori^ what shall be the maximum dividend. The 
difficulties attending any propossd^ of this kind are more 
fully considered below, and are shown to be practically in- 
superable. 

The proposal to fix a standard for rates and fairs by 
relation to cost and profit may therefore be dismissed as 
impracticable. 



III. — Extract from Report of Select Committee 
OF House of Commons on Railway Rates, 
1881-82. 

Present : 

Mr. Ashley in the Chair. 



Mr. Barclay. 

Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Caine. 

Mr. Callan. 

Lord Randolph Churchill. 

Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Sir Daniel Gooch. 

Mr. Gregory. 

Sir Baldwyn Leighton. 

Mr. Lowther. 



Mr, Monk. 

Mr. Samuel Morley. 

Mr. Mulholland. 

Mr. W.Newzam Nicholson. 

Mr. O'Sullivan. 

Mr. Richard Paget. 

Mr. 'Joseph Pease. 

Mr. Peel. 

Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Samuelson. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. 

Sir Henry lyier. 

Sir Edward Watkin. 



Fixing Rates. 

The question of the rate which a railway company has 
the power to fix for any particular kind of gooas under 
their special Acts, and with due reference to the charge 
they make for other goods conveyed under similar circum- 
stances, is one of considerable difficulty. Railway managers 
contend that they have the right to charge any sum not in 
excess of the maximum authorised by the special Act, and 
that they ought in no respect to be controlled in charging 
much more for one kind of goods than for another, although 
the cost of performing the service is no greater in the one 
case than in the other. It is indeed contended, as in the 
case of beef carried fipom Glasgow to London, that railway 
companies may properly carry the same kind of goods 
under similar conditions, from difi*erent consignors, at very 
different rates. 

According to the evidence of the railway managers who 
appeared before us, no general principle or system of fixing 
rates has been adopted on any railway in this country. 
The charge for conveyance they informed us was such a 
sum, within the power of the company, as they thought the 
traffic would bear, having regara to competition, both of 
other means of conveyance and of other districts or markets ; 
or, in other words, as much as could be got, and without 
reference to the cost to the company of performing the 
service. Indeed, the managers examined informed us that 
they found it impracticable to determine with accuracy the 
cost of conveying any particular kind of goods between two 
stations. 

The railway managers assert that they carry no goods at 
a loss, and that even the lowest rates yield a margin of 
profit over working expenses ; but in making this state- 
ment they do not include any charge for interest on 
capital. 

No witness has recommended the adoption of equal mile- 
age rates for the conveyance of goods, but many have com- 
plained of the anomalous charges by railway companies, 
and urged the general advantage of fixing rates on some 
intelligible principle, instead of arbitrarily at what railway 
managers think the traffic will bear. 
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It appears in evidence that in the case of one, if not of 
more, railway companies, no maximum rate has been fixed 
over a large portion of their system. The Committee are 
of opinion that it is essential to the protection of the public 
that a maximum rate should be fixed in all cases. 

In some cases particular kinds of goods, or goods over 
one portion of a railway system, are carried at very low 
rates as compared with those charged for other goods, or 
the same goods over another }:ortion of the same system. 

There is no question as to the existence of these " pre- 
ferential ** or " exceptional " special rates ; the latter epithet 
being the term used by representatives of the railways. 
The evidence given under this head comes almost entirely 
either from persons engaged in production who are beinfir 
charged proportionately higher rates than producers resi- 
dent in other parts of the country, or from towns or places 
through which traffic passes, who, as engaged in the 
business of carrying or distribution, complain that it is 
diverted from them by the lower rates charged on other 
routes. But for the competition introduced by the low 
rates given by railway companies, trades would be much 
more local, and the trader ^ho was nearest the market 
would probably make a larger profit. But, on the other 
hand, this competition cannot but be advantageous to the 
public; that Greenock sugar refiners should be in the 
same markets as the sugar refiners of London, while it 
may be a grievance to London refiners, must be an 
advantage to Greenock refiners, and cannot be a disad- 
vantage to buyers of sugar. It may be worth while to 
follow this out as a typical case : 39 towns in England to 
which sugar is sent are at an average distance of 292 miles 
from Greenock, and the same towns are at an average 
distance from London of only 160 miles. The rates for 
these distances from London and Greenock respectively are 
about the same, representing, in the case of the Greenock 
rate l*09rf., but in the case of the London rate 2*13rf., per 
ton per mile. In other, words, sugar from Greenock is for 
the same sum, carried double the distance as sugar from 
London. This enables Greenock to complete at these 39 
towns, and this is what the refiners of London object to. 
The demand from London, therefore, is, that either the 
rates for the longer distance should be raised, or those for 
the shorter distance reduced. The effect of comphance 
with this demand would be to close some of these markets 
against Greenock sugar, to deprive the northern lines of a 
considerable portion of their trade, handing it over to the 
southern lines, and to give a practical monopoly to the 
London sugar refiners, who would be real gainers by the 
transaction. It does not appear to your Committee that 
such a result would be either just or reasonable. 

Although " equal mileage " rates, that is to say, rates 
proportioned exactly to the number of miles run, have not 
been advocated on this occasion, as before former Com- 
mittees, still, ideas have been put forward so closely 
resembling such as would naturally support the mileage 
system, that it may be worth while to recall the words of 
the Committee of 1872 :— 

" The form which the proposal for a fixed standard of 
charges has usually taken is ' equal mileage,' i.e., a charge 
for each class of goods and passengers in proportion to the 
distance for which they are carried. This point was much 
argued before the Royal Commission, and is so eflPectually 
disposed of by their Report that it seems scarcely necessary 
to dwell upon it further. But it reappears in the evidence 
of some of the witnesses before this Committee, and it 
may therefore be desirable to state shortly why it is 
impracticable : 

*• (a.) It would prevent railway companies from lowering 
their rares and rates, so as to compete with 
traffic by sea, by canal, or by a shorter or 
otherwise cheaper railway, and would thus de- 
prive the pubhc of the benefit of competition, 
and the company of a legitimate source of 
profit. 
" (b.) It would prevent railway companies firom making 
perfectly fab arrangements for canying at a 
lower rate than usual goods brought in larger 
and constant quantities, or for carrving for 
long distances at a lower rate than for short 
distances. 
** (c.) It would compel a company to carry for the same 
rate over a line which has been very expensive 
in construction, or which, from gradients or 
otherwise, is veij expensive in working, at the 
same rate at which it carries over less expensive 
lines. 
** In short, to impose equal mileage on the companies 
would be to deprive the imblic of the benefit of much of 
the competition which now exists, or has existed, to raise 
the charges on the public in many cases where the com- 
panies now find it to their interest to lower them, and to 



perpetuate monopolies in carriage, trade, and manufacture 
in lavour of those rates and places which are nearest or 
least expensive, where the varying charges of the com- 
panies now create competition. And it will be found that 
the supporters of equal mileage, when pressed, often really 
mean, not that the rates they pay themselves are too high, 
but that the rates that others pay are too low. 

"Pressed by these difficulties, the proposers of equal 
mileage have admitted that there must be numerous ex- 
ceptions, e.g., where there is sea competition (i.e., at about 
three-fifths of the railway stations of the United King- 
dom), where low rates for long distances will bring a profit, 
or where the article carried at low rates is a necessary, such 
as coal. Is it scarcely necessary to observe that such ex- 
ceptions as these, whilst inadequate to meet all the various 
cases, destroy the value of * equal mileage * as a principle, 
or the possibility of applying it as a general rule.'* 

But some kind of equality of charge is pressed in other 
forms and on other grounds. Farmers complain that im- 
ported agricultural produce is given a bounty over home 
produce by being carried at a low rate ; that foreign com 
and meat are carried from Liverpool to London for less 
than English com and meat; that American cattle are 
conveyed from Glasgow to London for less than Scotch 
cattle ; that cattle landed at Newcastle are carried inland 
for less than cattle reared in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham; that foreign fruit and hops are cariied from 
Boulogne or Flushing to London for less than fruit and 
hops from Ashford or Sittingboume. Wire manufacturers 
complain that Belgium wire and other goods are brought 
from Belgium to Birmingham for less than similar goods 
are charged from Birmingham to London. Makers of 
chemicals complain that the coal which they use is made 
to pay higher rates than the coal sent past their works to 
Liverpool for exportation to their foreign rivals ; and 
Limerick com])lains that foreign bacon and provisions are 
carried from Liverpool to Limerick at much less rates than 
is charged for Limerick bacon over the same route to the 
same port. Bradford complains that the export trade from 
both Manchester and Bradford enjoys rates which are 
preferential as compared with those for the home consump- 
tion trade. In short, the complaint is frequently heard 
that railway companies prejudice home producers by low 
import and export rates. 

Your Committee think that many of these differential 
charges aflPord substantial grounds for complaint, but they 
do not consider it necessary to express an opinion as to 
how far these diffefcntial charges constitute undue prefer- 
ences, because that is a point which the proper tribunal 
has full power to determine, and each case nmst be con- 
sidered on its merits. 

At the same time it must be admitted that when a 
farmer sees American wheat carried at a lower rate than his 
own, or when a manufacturer near a market has his profits 
in that market reduced by a competitor at a distance, who 
is brought into the market by the lower rates given to him, 
it is not surprising that there should be complaints, and 
that attempts should be made and from time to time 
repeated to fix some standard by which rates shall be 
determined. One form in which this proposal has been 
made is, that the rate ought to bear some fixed proportion 
to the cost of the service performed ; or in other words, 
that the companies ought not to be allowed to make a 
higher profit on one part of their traffic than on another. 

It would be an answer to this suggestion to say that 
any such standard of charge would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, in practice. To ascertain what is the relative 
cost and profit of each description of traffic would be 
beyond the functions of any Government department or 
court of law, and the companies allege that it would be 
beyond even theb power. It would entail the finding and 
consideration of such items as the original cost of the par- 
ticular line ; the cost of carriage of the particular goods on 
that part of the line as compared with the cost of carriage 
of other goods on the same line, and of the same and other 
goods on other portions of the line ; and the proportion of 
all these to the whole charges and expenses of the Com- 
pany. But assuming it to be practicable, it is open to 
question whether the pubUc would gain by this or by any 
other fixed standard of rates. 

Any fixed standard of rates would materially interfere 
with competition. Supposing such a standard fixed, the 
result would be that the traffic which is now carried at a 
low rate in competition with a sea route would be driven 
from the railway to the competing sea route, whilst the 
railway, if it is to make as much aggregate profit as before, 
must charge a higher rate than it now charges on the 
traffic which remains to it. 

If Parliament were to say that the North-eastern and 
Great Northern Companies shall make no greater profit on 
cattle or on fish brought from Newcastle, or from Hull, or 
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Grimsby, to London, than they do on cattle or fish 
brought from Scotland or from abroad over the same 
portions of their respective lines, the effect would be either 
to send the Scotch and foreign goods by sea to London, or 
to prevent thera going to London. In either case the 
traffic of cattle and fish to the London markets would be 
restricted; the price would be raised; and though the 
price would be raised the English producer would not get 
the benefit of it, for the railway companies would be able 
to raise their rates on English cattle and fish, in order to 
recoup themselves for the loss of their Scotch and foreign 
traffic ; or again, if the Great Eastern were not allowed to 
have a cheap long distance rate to London, the trade of 
Norfolk and Suffolk in agricultural produce would almost 
disappear as regards cattle. 

Therefore when it is said that low rates always increase 
traffic, and that the companies will adopt universally the 
lowest rates they are now charging to anyone, the answer 
is that they are likely to understand theur interest better 
than the legislature ; that if you force them into equal 
rates they will no longer have any inducement, or indeed 
be able, to make the experiment of low rates, whereas 
under the present system competition and self-interest 
oblige them to make these experiments. 

Again, taking the case of the inland towns which com- 
plain of the lower mileage rates granted between towns 
which have better access to the sea, it is obvious that the 
railway companies are really only^ preserving to the latter the 
advantages which nature has given them, and that to pre- 
vent them giving the lower rates would really benefit no 
one except the owners of steamers. Places less accessible 
by natural avenues, like navigable waters or the sea, may 
be less fortunate, but it is scarcely just or profitable — it 
must be unprofitable to some interest — ^to undertake by 
arbitrary laws to supply the advantages denied by their 
situation. 

Or, taking the preference alleged to be given by the rail- 
way companies to Barrow and Fleetwood over Liverpool, or 
to Hartlepool and the Tyne over HuU, it seems most un- 
likely that the companies would have incurred the expense 
of the docks of their own at Holyhead or at Hartlepool 
unless they were satisfied that the trade was such as to pay 
them for these docks, and for the longer railway journey, 
without destroying what the companies already possessed, 
viz., the traffic from Liverpool and Hull. If the rate to 
Barrow and Fleetwood were raised, the traffic to those 
places would sufl^er, and the railway companies, in order to 
recoup themselves for the lost profit, might charge higher 
rates to Liverpool ; so that Barrow and Fleetwood would 
suffer, while Liverpool might not gain. The probability is> 
that the trade of the country gains, as a whole, by brinj^ing 
these routes into operation. 

It may therefore be assumed that some of the inequalities 
of charges complained of are to the advantage, rather than 
to the disadvantage, of the public. Where there is an 
" undue preference " the law now gives a remedy. A pre- 
ference, to be illegal, and to furnish a reasonable cause of 
complaint, must be unjust. It is not uiyust so long as it 
is the natural result of fair competition, and so long as 
equal rates are given for like services under like circum- 
stances, and for like quantities of merchandise. It has 
thus been repeatedly decided in the case of passenger fares 
that there is no ground of complaint, merely because the 
fares over one part of a railway system are higher than 
those over other parts. It has also been decided in the 
case of goods that circumstances which make the cost of 
carriage differ, such as steep gradients, or difference in 
quantities to be carried, will justify difference in charge. 
And this is but right. What is reasonable for a road of 
easy gradient and a large volume of business would be 
unreasonably low for a road of heavy gradients and a 
smaller traffic. The discrimination or preference as regards 
quantities is recognised by the natural laws of trade, and 
is common to all branches of business. A man who buys 
goods wholesale expects and will receive more favourable 
terms than the one who buys at retail. The seller by one 



wholesale transaction is saved the trouble and expenses of 
many smaller ones, as well as the cost of storage. This is 
so natural, and founded on reason, that no one thinks of 
calling it preference. The same thing must be recognised 
in the business of transportation; there miist be all the 
difference in cost whether an unbroken full train is hauled 
to the terminus of a line, or whether the trucks of which it 
is composed are distributed at numerous different points, 
with the delay and expense of stoppages and " shuntings."' 

The witnesses from Ireland, besides complaining of in- 
eoualities which are similar to those already described, and 
which call for the same remarks, made several special com- 
plaints. They allege that the rates charged for local traffic 
are generally higher than on English railways, and that the 
classification is less liberal, especially as to agricultural 
produce and implements ; that these local rates are high, 
out of all proportion as compared with those on through 
traffic between stations in England and stations in Ire- 
land, to the great injury of the Dublin wholesale houses; 
that by the action of the Irish and English Traffic Con- 
ference, including lines of steamers, a complete monopoly 
has been established, the rates from Liverpool to Dublin 
by sea being kept up to those vid Holyhead. In fact, that 
by means of their control of the through traffic the great 
railway companies are enabled to prevent independent 
steamers from carrying at the rates which competition 
would naturally bring. They also pointed out that the 
management of the Irish railways is needlessly expensive, 
in consequence of their being owned by a number of com- 
panies, each having its own staff— there being in Ireland 
270 directors, 37 secretaries, 20 managers, and a corre- 
sponding staff of subordinate officers for the administration 
of railways having a capital of 36 million pounds ; whereas 
the Great Western Railway of England, having a capital of 
nearly twice that amount, is managed by a single board of 
18 directors, a secretary, and a general manager. As to 
this point, your Committee are agreed that the further 
amalgamation of the Irish railways would tend to economy 
and efficiency of working, and that such amalgamation 
should not only be urged on the companies concerned, and 
meet with every facility which Parliament can offer for 
effecting the requisite arrangements, but also, if necessary, 
be made the subject of direct parliamentary action. Your 
Committee are also of opinion that there should be one 
classification for the United Kingdom. 

As to the conference of companies for the purpose of 
mutual agreement, such as the English and Irish Traffic 
Conference, your Committee would point out, that such 
associations are inevitable, and find place in almost every 
l)ranch of trade. 

Your Committee cannot recommend any new legislative 
interference for the purpose of enforcing upon railway 
companies equality of charge. 



IV. — Extract from Report of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners ON Agriculture (1882) [C.-3309]. 

" Railway Rates " (p, 32). 

" In a preceding part of this Report we have directed 
attention to the complaints of producers, not only of the 
inequality of raHway rates as affecting home producers, 
but of the still more serious disadvantage arising from 
preferential rates for foreign commodities. 

"The present law clearly contemplates that similar treat- 
ment should be accorded to similar goods carried under 
similar conditions, but the evidence before us shows that 
in many cases such equalitv does not exist ; and we would 
recommend that the law should be so amended as to pro- 
vide a cheap and speedy means of securing the equality 
contemplated by the existing law. 

"We are not, however, prepared to recommend that 
railway companies should be debarred by legislative enact- 
ment from offering special terms for through traffic from 
abroad." 
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APPENDIX C. 



Memorandum by Sir Algernon West, BLC.B., on the Consumption of Alcoholic Drinks in 

Recent Years. (See Question 919.) 



Statement showing the Total Quantities of British, Foreign, and Colonial Spirits, Foreign Wines, 
Beer, Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa, retained for Home Consumption in the Years ended 31st December 1852, 
1862, 1872, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885 ; and the quantity of each consumed per bead of population. 



Tear 

ended 

SUt 

Dec. 



Popala- 
tfon. 



Consuniption of 



British Spirit.. coSSa^plrits. 



Ghilloni. 






Gallons. 



11 



Is 



Foreign Wines. 



Gkkllona. 



Beer. 



Barrels. 



Tea. 



Coffee. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Cocoa. 



Pounds. 



II 



1862 



1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 



27,600.000 
29,265,016 



1872 ! S13S6.767 



35,278,999 
35,631,290 
35,961.640 
36.825.115 



25,200,879 
18336.187 
26371188 
28,654,264 
28,718.997 
27.994.727 
26,609,488 



'916 
'644 
'844 
'809 
'806 
•778 



4366359 '177 

6,193.641 -177 

9,068329 -285 

8338378 ! ^S^ 

! 

8.289341 I '283 

8,066,705 -226 



•733 7,986.085 '218 



1-093 


6346,061 


•231 


16.782.464 


•821 


9.764.166 


•334 


19327,191 


1-129 


16.766,444 


-627 


28471.661 


1046 


14339.070 


-406 


27,028316 


1-039 


14.287.317 


-401 


26328,040 


I'OW 


14.075.625 


•891 


27386326 


-961 


13348,746 


•881 


27,101.238 



-661 
•886 

•766 
•753 
•767 
•746 



54.713,034 
78,793,977 
127,661360 
164358,230 
170,780,777 
175.007383 
182,455.982 



1*909 
2-694 
4-010 
4-676 
4-798 
4-869 
5-028 



34378,438 
34^1,766 
8U73356 
81414,553 
31362,067 
83,016356 
33,410372 



1-307 

1178 

•976 



•918 
•920 



3.622,488 
7,791,763 
11,928349 
12,888,470 
13363391 
14396,168 



121 
124 
246 



402 



It will be seen from the above table that, with the 
exception of a slight fluctuation in favour of beer in the 
vear 1884, the consumption of beer, spirits, and wine per 
head of the population, since the year 1872, has steadily 
decreased, and that in the same period there has been a 
Bie&dj increase in the consumption of tea, cofEee, and 
cocoa. There are no statistics published of the con- 
sumption of mineral waters or other temperance drinks, 
but there appears to be no doubt that the sale of these 
beverages has also very much increased. 

The number of public-house licenses issued for the 
period from 1882 to 1885 was as follows : — 





Number of Licenses issued to 


Year ended 


Publicans (in- 
cluding Snirit 
Grocers, Scot- 
land). 


BetaUers of Beer (Beershops). 


3l8t March. 


To be 

consumed on the 

Premises. 


Not to be 

consumed on the 

Premises. 


1880 - 

1881 • 

1882 - 

1883 - 

1884 - 

1885 . 


No. 
97,291 

96.657 

96341 

96.407 

96.110 

96379 


No. 
88.816 

36,244 

34320 

34,007 

33,705 ' 

33307 


No. 
17,691 

18381 

19366 

18361 

17,709 

17398 



The gmdual decrease in the issue of these licenses is 
very marked, and although this may be due to some extent 
to the action of local magistrates, the frequency with 
which public-houses change hands, and the complaints 
made by publicans of the want of vitality in the trade, 
point to the conclusion that there is not the same in- 
clination to invest capital in this class of business as was 
formerly the case. 

As the revenue derived from the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks forms such an important item in the fiscal 
arrangements of this country, inquiries are made from time 
to time to discover the causes of its rise or fall ; the result 
of which inquiries lead me to think that, although there 
are other disturbing influences which affect it at certain 
periods, but which are more or less transitory, the gradual 
decline in the consumption of alcoholic beverages must 
mainly be at^ibuted to the growth of temperance habits 



amongst the people. This assertion must be taken for 
what it is worth, as in the absence of statistics it is impos- 
sible to estimate the number of persons who have joined 
the various temperance leagues in this country in the past 
few years, but it is beyond all doubt that the movement 
continues to make progress, and to exercise a large amount 
of influence upon the drinking habits of the community. 
This is especially noticeable in provincial towns, where the 
advocates of temperance, encouraged by the clergy, appear 
to meet with greater success than in other parts of the 
country. 

In Liverpool, for instance, in addition to other agencies 
in existence, a British Workman's Public-house Company 
(Temperance) was formed about ^ve years ago, and started 
business witti five houses, the company now owns 60 
houses, some of which are equal to hotels in point of 
comfort, style, and general appointments, and is paying a 
large dividend to the shareholders. 

In Birmingham it is estimated that about 10,000 
temperance pledges were received last year by the dif^nt 
temperance societies in the town. 

In Portsmouth it is estimated that at least 1 H per cent, 
of the population are total abstainers. This includes a 
large number in the Army and Na\'y, in both of which 
Services the movement has made great progress of late 
years. 

Whilst in Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, and other towns 
the temperance advocates not only hold their own, but are 
graduaUy gaining ground. 

But apart from the success met with by the advocates of 
total abstinence, there is an increasing disposition on all 
sides and in all classes of society to indulge less freely in 
the use of alcoholic drinks, 

Mr. Gladstone in his Budget Speech of the 24th April 
1882, in alluding to this matter, said : *' I think the Com- 
/' mittee will agree with me that we can trace the operation 
'* of this diminution in the use of alcohohc drinks pre- 
" cisely where we should wish to trace it, that is, in the 
** augmented savings of the people. In 1874 the deposits 
" (in the savings banks) were 41,500,000/., and in 1881 
" they were 44,175,000/., showing an annual increment of 
*' about. 350,000/.*' The increase in these deposits has 
become greater year by year, and would seem to indicate 
that from thrift alone there are a great number of people 
who, althuugh perhaps not total abstainers, indulge less 
&eely in stimulants than formerly. 

(Signed) Algernon West. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House. 
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APPENDIX D. 



FUKTHER REPORTS FROM HER MAJESTY'S REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 

ANSWERS RECEIVED. 



Argentine Republic - 
Central America 

Nicaragua. 

Costa Rica. 

Honduras. 

Salvador. 



Page 




- 58 


Chili 


. 61 


Mexico 




Western Pacific Islands 




Samoa. 




Tonga. 



Page 
66 
66 
69 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

My Lord, Buenos Aires, May 19, 1886. 

With reference to the Marquis of Salisbury's Des- 
patches of the 6th October and the 18th November last, I 
nave the honour to enclose herewith a very full report 
which has been drawn up by Mr. Bridgett, Her Majesty's 
consul in this town, respectmg British trade and industry 
in the Argentine Republic, for the information of the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industiy, in 
accordance with the instructions contained in the circulars 
above referred to. 

I have, &c. 
The Earl of Rosebery, (Signed) F. Pakbnham. 
&c. &c. &c. 



Rrport on the relative position of British as compared 
with Foreign Import Trade in the Argentine Republic, 
with a view to furnish information to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade and Industry, 
1885. 

History of the Trade in General, 

1. In 1864, previous to the war with Paraguay, the 
import trade of the Republic amounted to 23,000,000 
dollars. During the war it continued to increase, reaching 
49,000,000 dollars in 1870 ; the first check being received 
in 1871, when it fell to 45,000,000 dollars, in consequence 
of the epidemic of yellow fever which caused all business 
to be suspended in Buenos Aires for two months. A re- 
action set in, and led to our imports reaching a total of 
73,000,(KX) dollars in 1873, and a severe conunercial and 
financial crisis, accompanied with political troubles, ensued, 
bringing ruin to many. 

2. As a consequence of this, trade rapidly diminished 
to 36 millions in 1876, when the country, having re- 
cuperated its forces by strict economy both in public and 
private expenditure, aided by the enhanced value of its 
products, a new era of prosperity commenced, which, with 
the exception of a slight check in 1880, owing to the 
political revolution of that year, has continued up to 1885. 
The import trade which we left at 36 millions in 1876 rose 
to 46 nullions in 1879, falling to 45 millions in 1880, to 
advance to 55 in 1881, 61 in 1882, 80 in 1883, and 94 in 
1884. 

3. The trade of the country has consequently increased 
over 300 per cent, in the last 20 years, the quinqennial 
progression being as follows : — 



Tear. 



MillioiiB $ 



186i 
1809 
1874 
1879 
1884 



23 
41 
57 
46 
94 



On previous 
period. 



Per cent. 

+78 

+39 

-19 

+104 



On 1864. 



Percent. 

+78 
+143 
+100 
+308 



4. The doubling of the trade during the hist 10 years 
is somewhat phenomenal, and this rate of progression 
cannot be expected to be maintained even by the most en- 
thusiastio believer in the future destiny of the oountry. 



5. The fearful extravagance of both the national' and 
provincial government, not only in useful, but also for use- 
less, although ornamental, works, brought about a sus- 
pension of specie payments at the commencement of this 
year (1885), depreciating the value of the circulating 
medium by fully one third. 

6. Contrary to what happened during the previous 
suspension of specie payments in 1875, this measiure has 
not affected commerce to any great extent, beyond the first 
losses suffered by importers, business being on a sound basis 
without failiures ef importance. 

7. Owing to the depreciation in value of the currency, 
the ^neral depression m trade in Europe, and consequent 
decline in value of all conmiodities has scarcely been felt 
here, the producers' expenses having increased but little, 
whereas the value of their productions has, in their eyes at 
least, been enhanced, though European economists may 
consider this enhancement more imaginary than real. 

8. For these reasons, and although on the eve of a 
presidential election, which is always a time of great trouble 
ill these countries, the imports have not declined to any 
great extent, the partial statistics of the country as shown 
hj the Buenos Aires Custom House giving 67i millions, 
January to November, as compared with 69 millions during 
the same period in 1884. 

British Import Trade in Particular. 

9. The Custom House statistics having only recently 
been fully organised, the year 1876, which is the lowest 
point touched after the crisis of 1873, has been taken as the 
starting point of this report, which is based on the official 
figures of the '' Statistical Department of the Argentine 
Republic." The values assigned are those of the Custom 
House, which are generally considered to be the real ap- 
proximate values of the goods here in bond. A difference 
between these values and those declared in the exporting 
countries arises from the fact of the former including 
cost, freight, insurance, and other charges, which have to be 
paid by the consuming country, whereas the latter is based 
only on first cost. 

10. In 1876 the total trade reached 36,000,000 doUars, 
of which 9,000,000 were from Great Britain, equal to 24 per 
cent, of the whole, and this proportion has gone on steadily 
increasing to 27 per cent, in 1880. 

In 1881 the mania for public works commenced, and as 
the materials for these are principally received from Great 
Britain, the ratio rose to 38 per cent, in 1883, falling again 
to 32 per cent, in the year 1884, the 10 months of this year 
showing an advance. 

11. The requirements for public works not being of a 
continuous nature, the foDowing table has been prepared 
showing the net value and ratio of imports, after deducting 
the values of these materials, and bar gold, imported for 
coinage during 1882 and 1884 : — 





Values, 00,000 omitted. 


Per-centage of Total. 




1876. 


1880. 


1884. 


1876. 


1880., 


1884. 


Great Britain 


1 
9-0 


1 

12-6 


«% 


24-9 


27-6 


26-6 


l^ranoe 


8-8 


8'8 


16*6 


23-2 


18*2 


20-2 


Germany 


1-8 


2*4 


8-8 


6-0 


5-2 


10*8 


All other countries 


17-0 


22-0 


84-7 


46-9 


40*1 


42*4 


Totals - 


86*1 


46*1 


81-9 


100 


100 


100 
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12. It would thus appear that daring the period under 
rerieWythe ordinary trade of the countrylias increaaed Arom 
36,000,000 to 82,000,000 dollars, or 128 per cent., and the 
proportion corresponding to Great Britain has advanced 
from 9 to 21i per cent., or, sajr, 141 per cent. 

13. Some of the other nations have, however, increased 
in a larger ratio. Germany, Belgium, and the United States 
have about quadrupled ; France, ftt)m 8*3 per cent, in 1876 
to 16*6 per cent, in 1884, has just doubled her trade, and it 
would lutve been greater but for the recent establishment 
of direct German hoes of steamers, manj German goods 
having formerly been imported ffid France. 



14. Germany is also credited with 520,000 dollars for 
Hessians (bagging) shipped at Dundee vid Hamburg, 
which should properly be credited to Great Britain, thereby 
altering considerably their respective ratios. 

Principal Branches of British Trade, 

Textile goods, manufactured iron, and materials for 
public works constitute the principal part of British trade 
with the Argentine Republic in 1884. 

The annexed table, aetailing the principal imports, gives 
the 8q>arate values and ratios, viz., (OOO's omitted) : — 





Textile Groods. 


Iron and Hardware. 


Machinery for 
Public WoTk». 




1876. 


1880. 


1883. 


1884. 


1876. 


1880. 


1883. 


1884. 


1888. 


1884. 


Great Britain - 
Totals 


g 
3,339 

6,879 


g 

5,833 

10,169 


9,996 
17,238 


8,882 
17,808 


1,559 
2,224 


2,164 
3,509 


3,397 
6,811 


g 

4,990 

10,003 


g 
6,762 

7,469 


7,081 
10,248 


Proportion of the Total 


48 
per cent. 


57 

per cent. 


58 
per cent. 


50 
per cent. 


70 
per cent. 


62 
per cent 


50 
per cent. 


50 
per cent. 


81 
per cent. 


69 
per cent. 



showing that, although the general results are satisfactory, 
British trade is losing ground in those branches in which 
formerly it was above competition. 

16. This is in a great measure due to the apathy and 
indifiPerence of the British manufacturer, who, contrary to 
the more advanced ideas of his continental competitors, 
will not take the trouble of suiting his customers' tastes, 
but will persist in sending out old and unsuitable styles, 
remnants of shipments intended for other markets, enturely 
forgetting the reauirements of a trade reaching 19,000,000?. 
per annum, and of a country receiving over 100,000 
immigrants during the year. 

17. The policy of the British home merchant, especially 
in the dry goods line, who blindly follows the traditions of 
his predecessors, without taking into account modem inno- 
vation in the system of doing business, is also a leading 
factor in this decline, and until this policy is altered by 
giving local agents more independence, trade will be di- 
verted more and more every day into the hands of others, 
who are more alive to the importance of quicker and 
decided action, and to the necessity of suiting the tastes of 
their customers. 

Special Articles of British Trade, 

18. The following remarks are offered on the severel 
classes of imports : — 

Group 1. — Eatables and Colonial Products, 

19. In this group, as is only natural, the position of 
Great Britain is a low one, sugar, oil, and other leading 
articles being received direct from producing countries. In 
Colonial products Liverpool supplied 30 per cent, of the 
rice imported in 1884. Grermans are obtaining the monopoly 
of shipment of cleaned rice, owing to greater facilities in 
their ports and less expenses. In tea 90 per cent, finds its 
way from China vid Grreat Britain, whereas formerly direct 
cargoes used to arrive. Cheese is represented by 6 per cent, 
as against 15 per cent, in 1876. 

Groups 2 and S.-^Wines, Spirits, and Tobacco, 

20. The same remarks apply to these two groups. In 
beer the Germans, by brewing a lighter and more suitable 
article, have almost ousted British brews, the ratio for 
which has fallen from 44 per cent, in 1876 to 13 per cent, 
in 1884. 

Group 4. — Textile Goods, 

21. French, Germans, and Belgians are striving hard to 
obtain the control of this important branch of trade, and 
are rapidly improving their position, except in plain goods, 
in which they cannot compete to advantage ; but in printed 
and femcy goods the superior taste of the continental 
manufacturers is telling very seriously. 

In cotton goods the ratio of Great Britain shows 60 per 
CMit. for 18/6; 66 per cent, for 1880; 68 per cent, for 
1883 ; and 61 per cent, for 1884 ; showing a serious 



fall last year. In prints Great Britain only supplied 47 per 
cent. ; German and French coming well to the fore owing 
to the superiority of their patterns. 

In linen goods the old position is well maintained, while 
in Hessians, as before pointed out (paragraph 14), the 
imports are really of British manufacture, although shipped 
at German ports. In union and mixed goods the British 
have lost ground slightly during the last nine years ; but 
in woollens they have remained almost stationary, although 
imports have increased over 130 per cent., representing 
only 11 per cent, in 1884 as against 21 per cent, in 1876. 
In silk goods the ratio has improved from 12 per cent, to 
21 per cent. 

22. In hosiery the Germans do a larger and the French 
nearly as large a trade, owing to their being able to supply 
more suitable goods at cheaper rates. The last year's 
ratios are — Great Britain 17i per cent., French 16 per cent., 
Germany 19 per cent., and Belgium IH per cent. 

Groiip 5. — Clothing. 

23. Clothing has greatly fallen ojQP, and is now prin- 
cipally in French hands. 

The ratios for Great Britain were in — 



1884. 



Under clothing 
Bxternal - 
Hats 




For cent. 
24 



24 
81 



In hats the position of Great Britain has improved, but 
France still leads. 

Group 6. — Drugs and Chemicals, 

24. France is predominant in perfumery and patent 
medicines. 

Group 7.— Wood, 

25. In lumber the United States heads the list with 
2,870,000 dollars m/n., Canada (not included in Great 
Britain) following with 567,000 dollars m/n., but some of 
Canadian origin is shipped at United States ports. In 
furniture and pianos France, Geimafij, and United States 
monopolise the business, the share of Great Britain having 
fallen from 124 per cent, in 1876 to 2 per cent, in 1883 
and 3 per cent, in 1884. 

Grot^ 8. — Paper, 

26. Paper is supplied principally from the continent. 
There was imported from Great Britain, printing paper to 
the value of 128,000 dollars m/n., or 25 per cent, of the 
whole, and writing paper 23,000 dollars m/n., or 174 per 
cent, of the whole. 

H 2 
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Group 9. — Leather. 

27. Owing to protective duties the values of boots and 
shoes imported have remained stationary, only the finer 
classes being now received from abroad. The British ratio 
has fallen from 50 per cent, in 1876 to 20 per cent, in 
1884. 

For other articles of this group French goods pre* 
dominate. 

Group 10.— /row and Steel, including Machinery, 

28. The total imports have increased 360 per cent, in the 
last nine years, from 2,200,000 dollars m/n. to 10,000,000 
dollars m/n., but Great Britain only made an increase of 
216 per cent., say, from IJ to 5 millions. 

The ratio of Great Britain has fallen in this group— 

1. In raw material, from 93 per cent, in 1876 to 70 per 

cent, in 1884. 

2. In fencing wire, from 86 per cent, in 1876 to 40 per 

cent, in 1884. 

3. In manufactures, from 63 per cent, in 1876 to 

60 per cent in 1884. 

4. In machinery and agricultural implements, from 

40 per cent, in 1876 to 3 per cent, in 1884. 

29. The continental makers are formidable competitors, 
owing to their being able to supply a cheaper article ; and 
Belgium comes to the fore in the first three classes, 
Germany in the second and fourth, France in second and 
third, and the United States in the fourth. 

Group n.— Other Metals. 

30. Great Britain, with 165,000 dollars, equals 26 per 
cent, of the jewellery imported, France 30 pof cent., and 
Italy 17 per cent., but very little of the jewellery and 
precious stones figures in the Custom House returns. In 
watches and clocks the proportions are maintained as 
regards Great Britain, but m manufactured goods of metal 
the French predominate. 

Chroup 12. — Glass and Earthenware. 

31. Great Britain is represented in this group as follows : 
say, in tiles, 90,000 dollars m/n., or 18 per cent, against 
72 per cent, from France ; glass ware, 142,000 dollars m/n., 
against 12J per cent, from France, 224 per cent, from 
Germany, and 30 per cent, from Belgium ; while earthen- 
ware stands for 1 79,000 dollars, or 40 per cent, against 
France 194 per cent, and Germany 26 per cent. 

Group 13. — Vegetable and Mineral Products. 

32. In cement, Great Britain sends 165,000 dollars m/n., 
equal to 52 per cent, of the whole ; and salt 64,000 dollars 
m/n., being 21 per cent, against the 72 per cent, of Spain. 

Group 14. — Combustibles and Illuminants. 

33. The United Kingdom sends 124,000 tons coal, 
valued at 1,240,000 dollars m/n., and stearine candles, 
61,000 dollars m/n., say, 19 per cent, against Belgium's 
46 per cent. The United States send all the kerosene oil, 
to the declared value of 1,000,000 dollars m/n. 

Group 15. — Sundry Manufactures. 

34. Fancy goods from United Kingdom, 431,000 dollars 
m/n.,'or 35 per cent, against 61 per cent, from France ; 
while of coraage. United Kingdom sends 173,000 dollars 
m/n., or 42 per cent, against Belgium's 27 per cent. 

Group 16. — Live Stock. 

35. The export trade in frozen meat is attracting atten- 
tion, and the necessity of improving the quality of the beef 
and mutton of the country has lea to an active trade in 
animals of superior breea, principally supplied from the 
United Kingdom. In homed cattle 740 animals came 
thence, value 128,000 dollars m/n., against totals from all 
parts of 783 animals, value 135,000 dollars. Of sheep 
1,114 came, value 100,000 dollars, out of a total of 1,503, 
value 133,000 dollars, while horses were received from 
United Kingdom to the number of 46, value 56,000 dollars 

■ m/n., against a total of 79, valued at 63,000 dollars m/n. 

Group \7 *— Materials for Public IVorks and Companies, Sic 

36. This group is unenumerated in the Custom House 
statistics, but the provision from Great Britain has faUen 
from 81 per cent, to 69 per cent. The railway companies, 
being mainly British, receive most of their materials 



from Great Britain, but large Government contracts are 
placed in the United States for locomotives and rolling 
stock, and in Belgium for rails, &c. 

Having thus passed in review the sahent features of the 
trade of Great Britain, as called for by the Circular Despatch 
under reply bearing date 1st, October 1886, I would beg 
reference to the accompanying categorical answers to 
questions Nos. 1 to 18, referred to as ** Enclosure No. 2 " 
in the above Despatch, merely adding in conclusion that 
no reference is made in this report to the export trade of 
the Republic, as such would appear not to come within 
the scope of the inquiry contemplated by the Royal Com- 
mission; but it is worth while noting how in the last 
quarter of a century such trade has passed in a ^^eat 
measure from British hands to those of other nationalities. 

On the other hand, the carrying trade in British bottoms 
has increased horn 390 vessels, with a tonnage of 265,000, 
in the year 1873, to 562 vessels, with a tonnage of 533,000, 
in 1884, or more than double. This applies only to Bueno, 
Aires, and excludes other ports in tne Republic, among 
which Rosario counts for 15/,000 tons arrived in 1884. 

Ronald Briogbtt, 

Buenos Aires, Her Britannic Mi^'esty's Consul. 

24th December 1886. 



Rbplibs to questions propounded in ** Enclosure No. 2,** 
referred to in a letter of Mr. G. H. Murray, Secretary 
to the *^ Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry," to Mr. Bourke, M.P., dated 1st October 
1885. 

1. See paragraph 15 of Main Report as regards principal 
branches of British trade. 

2. See paragraphs 16, 21, 28, 29, and 36 as re^rds 
principal branches, and 19 and 36 as regards individual 
articles. 

3 and 4. No. British trade in general is in a satisfactory 
state and healthy state, though suffering frt)m several evils 
which could be remedied if the manufactmrer and mer- 
chant chose to work on a different basis. 

5. The progress of British trade has steadily foDowed 
that of the general business of the country, and its ratio 
has considerably improved during the last nine years, for 
which, see paragraphs 10 and 12 of Main Report. Imports 
From United Kingdom being principally of articles that 
cannot be produced here, no great diminution in the 
volume of its trade need be feared for a long time to come. 
A few of the articles enumerated under groups 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 16 may in time be manufactured here, but the 
raw materials will principally have to come from Great 
Britain. Other countries are more likely to suffer, especially 
those interested in groups 1 to 4, and / to 9. 

6 and 7- Owing to increase of local production, alimen- 
tary imports havefdecreased from 45 per cent, in 1876 to 
29*5 per cent, in 1884 of the total imports. Clothing and 
textile goods (groups 5 and 6) have improved from 26*5 
in 1876 to 27- 7 in 1881, and to over 28 in 1882-3. falling 
to 24*6 in 1884. Group 7 of same table shows 4*2 in 1876 
against 9*8 in 1884. Group 8 gives 4*2 against 3*5. In 
iproup 9, articles forindustnal and manufacturing purposes, 
mcluding mat'Crials for public works, &c., show an increase 
from 16*3 in 1876 to 3/' 6 in 1884, reduced as regards the 
latter year by deducting extraordinary imports to 28*3 (see 
paragraph 11). 

8. (a.) The demand for capital continues for all pur- 
poses, and both Government and people will 
take as much British capital as they can get, 
and the more they get the more they appear to 
want. 
{b.) The financial crisis has induced the withdrawal 
of a large amount of floating British capital 
formerly employed here, 
(c.) The return on capital is much smaller than it 
was 20 years ago, when 18 and 24 per cent, 
per annum was not an unusual rate. Now it 
ranges fr^m 6 to 10 per cent, according to the 
nature of the investment, and no security of a 
sound class gives more than the latter rate. 
9 and 10. No general and exact information as to the 
rates of wages is available, but on the riverine provinces 
they are enormously high at certain seasons, and, notwith< 
standing the immigration for the current year, already 
exceeds 100,000, principally Italians, the demand for both 
skilled and unskilled labour continues in excess of the 
supply. 

11. The retail trade of the Republic is in the hands of 
natives and foreigners, only very few British subjects being 
engaged in it. This naturally foments trade with other 
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countries, as the foreigner, once his business commences 
to increase, orders many of the goods required from his 
own countrjr, and hj constantly keeping them before his 
customers induces their consumption, and increases the 
volume of his country's trade, in which he is very much 
helped by the larger immigration of his countrymen as 
compared with that of British subjects. The Bntish dry 
gooQs importer by rigidly adhering to the old system of 
not breaking single packages is fast losing the position he 
occupied 20 years ago, ana his business is rapioly passing 
awa^ to others who recognise and carry out the present 
requirements of trade. Again many wholesale dealers now 
supply themselves direct from Europe, thus dispensing 
with the services of the importing mei^hant as formerly 
understood. 

There are no impediments to the extension of British 
trade in this Republic beyond those pointed out in para- 
graphs 16 and 17 of Main Report. The customs tariff 
may be considered as favouring British productions, and 
an improved system of business would doubtless develop 
consumption. 

12. No particular branches of trade have been wholly 
transferred, but in many the competition of foreigners is 
being seriously felt. See paragraphs 19 to 23 and 28 to 30 
of Main Report. 

13. Some few industries have sprung up which have but 
slightly affected British trade, fhey have been fostered 
by protective customs duties, and scarcely any British 
firms or capital are interested therein. 

14. The Custom House duties form the principal source 
of the revenue of the Republic, and were formerly only 
levied with this object, but within a few years a decided 
protective policy has sprung up, and manv articles which 
are now produced in this country are charged with an 
excessive duty if imported, but as stated they have not 
seriously affected British trade. 

15. There are no bounties or other State aid, but exces- 
sive custom duties allow sundry small industries to subsist 
which would otherwise disappear, and cheaper freights on 
State railways in the interior for some Classes of native 
productions are accorded. 

16. There is a general chamber of commerce, and also 
French and Italian ones for the development and fostering 
of their especial trades. Also there exists an association of 
dry goods importers, and one of local manufacturers, the 
chief object ot the latter body being to foster native pro- 
duction by the imposition of heavy protective duties. 

1 7. A credit of four, five, and six months is customary in 
the import trade. Buyers usually accept bills except in 
the hardware business. In the load or retail business six 
months' credit may be taken as a limit, but it is frequently 
exceeded, no documents being signed. 

18. There is a trade mark and a patent law which can 
be rendered effective in the case of undisputed rights. 

Ronald Bridgktt, 
British Consulate, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul. 
Buenos Aires, 
December 24, 1886. 



Table B. 

Per-centage and Proportion of above. 



Table A. 
Imports into Argentine Republic. 

Total value of imports (in m/n, OOO's omitted). 



From. 


1875. 


1880. 


1884. ' 


Great Britain 


16,871 


12,506 


80,727 


France - - . - 


12.689 


8,282 


16,786 


Germany . - .- - 


2,251 


2,3«6 


8,868 


Belgium . . . - 


1,882 


2,483 


7,248 


United States 


S,171 


8,224 


7.451 


Totals from all countries - 


57,824 


46,6.H5 


94,066 


Of which Railway Material 


3,848 


48 


9,062 



Prom. 


1876. 


1880. 


1884. 


Great Britain 


27-6 


27-5 


3S-7 


Franco ' - 


21-9 


18*2 


17-8 


Germany . - - - 


S-9 


5*2 


9-4 


All other ooiui tries - 


46-6 


491 


40* 


ToTAL- 


100' 


100- 


TOO* 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 



My Lord, Guatemala, June 16, 1886. 

In reply to the Marquess of Salisbury's Despatch of 
the 6th October last, I have now the honour to forward the 
reports upon depression of trade which I have received 
from Her Majesty's consular officers in Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and Salvador, as given below. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. P. H. Gastrkll. 
The Earl of Rosebery, 
&b. &c. &c. 



Nicaragua. 



Replibs of Her Majesty's Consul at Grenada, Nicaragua, 
to the questions put by the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of IVade ani Industry. 

1. The chief branches of British trade and industry con- 
nected with this district are Manchester and Birmingham 
manufactures, viz., all kinds of cotton goods and hard- 
ware. 

2. There are no statistics. I believe that there has been 
an increase both in volume and value. 

3. No. 

4. 5, 6 and 7. Require no answer. 

8. (a,) The demand for capital is nearlv the same as the 

average demand of the last 20 years. Latterly 

it has declined a little, because 
(b,) the supply of capital is greater, and 
(c.) the return is smaller. 

9. The rate of wages, both for skilled and unskilled 
labour, is above the average of the last 20 years. 

10. (a.) Rates of wages for master mechanics, packers, 

masons, agricultural overseers and skilled 
artizans, one dollar per day, equivalent to, say, 
Ss. 2d. sterling. Experienced journeymen are 
paid 80 cents per day. Apprentices, labourers, 
and unskilled workmen, 40 to 60 cents per 
day. 
(b,) Hours 6 a.m. to 4 p.m., or 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

11. There are no special impediments. 

12. None of importance. 

13. No. 

14. No particular increase has taken place in the 
pressure of local or general taxation which takes the form 
of importation duties and monopolies. There is no direct 
taxation. 

Theoretically the tariff system is held to favour those 
engaged in productive industries, but in this country no 
great indusby has arisen in consequence. 

It may be said that the system of taxation is favourable 
to those engaged in agriculture, inasmuch as machinery 
and agricultural appliances are free of duty. Otherwise all 
industries which require the aid of imported materials pay 
their share of taxes. 

15. To no extent. 

16. No such institution. 
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17. Long credits. Wholesale, one and two years. Retail, 
six months. 

18. No regulations whatever affecting trade marks. 

(Signed) Ehnbst E. Jbssel. 
Grenada, January 21, I086. 



Francs. 



Sir, 



British Consulate, Greytown, Nicaragua, 
January 14, 1886. 
I HAVK the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
circular Despatch, dated November 22nd last, instructing 
me to furnish you with a report upon British trade in this 
Republic, and also as far as possible upon the points men- 
tioned in the paper which you enclosed me. 

The greater part of the questions contained in the paper 
you enclosed me cannot be answered, as they in no way 
refer to this consular district, there being absolutely no 
manufacturing interest within its limits, the whole business 
being confined to the carrying trade with the interior of ihe 
Republic, and the procuring and exportation of india- 
rubber, tortoise-shell, cocoa-nuts, &c. I have, therefore, to 
confine my remarks chiefly to a comparison of the propor- 
tion of export and import trade entering and leaving the 
Republic to and from the various European countries and 
the United States, and this only to a limited extent, as it is 
only within late years that any statistics have been kept. 

The commercial relations of Nicaragua are almost entirely 
confined to England, the United States of America, France, 
and Germany. The following tables show the exports and 
imports with the respective countries for the years 1875 to 
1884, and from these tables it will be seen that, with the 
exception of the import trade from France, the commercial 
relations with all the above-mentioned countries have 
steadily increased. This, of course, is but natural in a 
thinly-inhabited country like Nicaragua, in which only of 
late years there has been anv decided attempt at develop- 
ment, and which even now has comparatively but a very 
small population. 

Commerce with foreign countries for the years 18/5 to 
1884 inclusive. 

England. 









Imports. 


Exports. 












£. 


£ 


1875 - 


. 


. 


88,639 


— 


1876 - 


. 


- 


87,084 


— 


1877 - 


- 


- 


257,794 


103,785 


1878 - 


- 


. 


90,079 


99,707 


1879 - 


- 


- 


103,155 


85,733 


1880 - 


- 


- 


130,136 


121,027 


1881 - 


- 


- 


153,083 


127,857 


1882 - 


. 


. 


122,651 


124,830 


1883 - 


- 


- 


135,678 


143,631 


1884 - 


- 


- 


145,696 


155,184 



Showing an increase in the imports in the year 1884 as 
compared with 1875 of 62,05?/., or 73 per cent. ; and in the 
exports as compared with the year 18/7 of 51,399/., or 49 
per cent. 



United States op America. 





Imports. 


Exports. 






£ 


£ 


1875 - 


- 


23,446 


— 


1876 - 


- 


14,667 


— 


1877 - 


- 


40,524 


84,080 


1878 - 


- 


39,251 


79,246 


1879 - 


- 


52,679 


100,631 


1880 - 


- 


79,178 


181,189 


1881 - 


- 


77,727 


152,312 


1882 - 


- 


84,859 


178,879 


1883 - 


- 


90,259 


194,697 


1884 - 


. 


95,671 


163,095 



Showing an increase in the imports in the year 1884 as 
compared with the year 1875 of 72,225/., or 31)8 per cent., 
and in the exports as compared with 1877 of 79,015/., or 
94 per cent. 





Imports. 


Exports. 






£ 


£ 


1875 - 


. 


83,639 





1876 . "^ - 


. 


87,084 





^1877 - 


- 


26,346 


25,230 


1878 - 


- 


29,996 


24,621 


1879 - 


- 


29,681 


27,986 


1880 - 


- 


82.042 


16,831 


1881 - 


- 


69,141 


89,591 


1882 - 


- 


59,120 


83,713 


1883 - 


- 


52,933 


56,301 


1884 - 


" 


59,487 


46,870 



Showing a decrease in the imports in the year 1884 as 
compared with 1875 of 24,152/., or 29 per cent., and an 
increase in the exports as compared with 1877 of 21,640/., 
or 86 per cent. 

Germany. 









Imports. 


Exports. 












£ 


£ 


1875 - 


- 




8,207 


... 


1876 - 


- 




6,395 


-. 


1877 - 






8,339 


15,951 


1878 - 






4,494 


15,599 


1879 - 






9,003 


81,062 


1880 - 






5,152 


20,743 


1881 - 






10,609 


22,379 


1882 - 






15,672 


21,543 


1883 - 






24,421 


26,729 


1884 - 






37,774 


45,723 



Showing an increase in the imports in the year 1884 as 
compared with 1875 of 29,567/., or 60 per cent., and in the 
exports as compared with the year 1877 of 29,772/., or 187 
per cent. 

From the foregoing figures you will see that although 
in the first year shown in the tables England led both in 
the import and export branches of trade, yet in the year 
1884 she was only second to the United States in the ex- 
portation, although she still maintained the lead in the 
import branch. Again, taking the per-centage of increase 
in trade, it will be seen that with the excepnon of the im- 
portation from France, that show an actual dedine, the rate 
of increase of trade of all the other foreign countries is in 
excess of that of England, both in the exportatian and im- 
portation branches. 

The great increase of trade between the years 1875 and 
1884 in importation from and exportation to the UnitcKl 
States of America that these tables show does not, in my 
opinion, result so much from actual competition with 
England as from a new trade and source of export that has 
sprung up. Since the year 1875 the india-ruober cutting, 
which was then carried on in a very limited scale, haa been 
fully developed, and at the present time form the second 
most valuable item of the exports of Nicaragua. By far 
the greater part of the india-rubber trade has been directed 
to the United States of America, partly perhaps as the 
proximity of the United States gives to that country a 
natural advantage in the markets of Nicaragua, but chiefly 
that the goods required by the merchants engaged in the 
india-rubber trade consist almost entirely of flours and 
other provisions for fitting out their rubber cutters, 
and as they obtain these provisions in the United States, 
and almost always on credit, they more or less direct their 
shipments of indda-rubber to the same place in order to 
cover their invoices. This and the considerable trade that 
has sprung up, within late years, in kerosine and other 
purely American products, more than any actual com- 
petition with England, has tended to raise to such an 
extent both the importations firom and the exportations to 
the United States of America. 

I reprret to say that no statistics classii^g the mer- 
chandise entered at the Custom House of Nicaragua can be 
obtained. I have, therefore, to rely upon my own observa- 
tion in making any comparison as to the amount of com- 
petition between the various foreign countries and Great 
Britain in the trade with this Republic. With respect to 
the United States of America, there appears to be a decide 
tendency to purchase in the United States the better class 
of cotton goods, such as heavy drills, and the superior dass 
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of printed proods, whilBt America undoubtedly has by far 
the greater trade, and, in some cases, almost the monopoly 
of cutlery, machinery for agricultural and other purposes, 
wire fencing, sewing machines, drugs, wooden furniture, 
fire-arms, carriages, &c. ; but by far the most marked and 
important feature of the foregoing tables is the increase 
that within the last four years has sprung up in the impor- 
tations from Germany. These importations consist chiefly 
of low-class imitations of English goods, such as cottons, 
woollens, hardware. Sec, and also of French goods, and to 
this source I think is chiefly due the great fall in the value 
of importations from France, from whence formerly came 
the greater part of the shipments of wine, spirits, per- 
fumery, haberdashery, fiincy goods, ribbons, stationery, &c. 
It is true that German goods have a bad name amongst 
the buyers here on account of their low (quality, but their 
extreme cheapness, combined with a certain showy, even if 
fictitious, appearance, has served to bring them more and 
more prominently every year in the market. Of late years 
there nas also been a considerable exportation of low grades 
of coSee to Germany, these grades being disposed of more 
advantageously in Hamburg than in Loudon, Paris, or New 
York, whilst there has been within the same time an in- 
creasing tendency to ship the higher grades of coffee to 
Paris. London, however, still receives the bulk, of the 
Nicaraguan coffee crop, and still retains the highest per- 
centage of the total trade of Nicaragua (as shown in the 
following tables), although this per-centage has been steadily 
declining. 

Table of the proportion of the total trade of Nicaragua 
held by the following nations : — 



and mechanics, and the rate of wages is more or less as 
foUows : — 





1877. 


1884. 


1877 to 
1880. 


1881 to 
1884. 


England 


51 


87 


41 


31 


United States 


24 


32 


30 


34 


France 


10 


13 


10 


14 


Qermany 


4 


10 


5 


6 




89 


92 


86 

i 


96 



The proportion of imports from and exports to these 
nations was : — 





Imports. 


Exports. 














1877 to 


1881 to 


1877 to 


1881 to 




1880. 


1884. 


1880. 


1884. 


England 


51 


40 


34 


33 


United States 


2« 


25 


36 


42 


France 


12 


17 


8 


10 


Germany 


2 


6 


7 


6 




87 


88 


85 


91 



Referring particularly to the list of questions you 
enclosed me : — 

1. The chief branches of British trade with this Re- 
public are, cotton goods, woollens, ironware, tinware, soap, 
candles ; and in exportation, coffee, india-rubber, indigo 
tortoise-shell. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, require no answer, as manufacturing 
industries do not exist within this Republic, and, as will 
be seen by the foregoing tables, business has actually in- 
creased, although the proportion of British trade, as com- 
pared with other foreign countries, has decreased. 

9. The rate of wages within this district for both skilled 
and unskilled labour has remained more or less un- 
changed. 

10. The skilled labour within this consular district is 
confined to house carpenters, ship carpenters, blacksmiths, 



Per day. 
House carpenters 
Ship carpenters 
Blacksmiths - 
Mechanics 

Unskilled Labour : — 

Sailors, per month - 15= 46 

Labourers, per day - 1= 3 



fi C. 8, 

3 0= 9 

2 50= 7 

3 50=10 
2 50= 7 



> 



At Exchanj'e 

6^50 to the 

pound stcriing. 



The usual hours of labour fffe nine hours per day. The 
^eater part of the population of this district are engaged 
in collecting india-rubber and tortoise-shell. They are paid 
for the amounts they bring in in accordance with the 
market price in Greytown, and which follows, more or less, 
the quotation of the European and United States markets. 
The rubber-cutters and shell-fishers are generally heavily 
indebted to the merchants, and in such cases it is customary 
to make an agreement beforehand, by which the rubber- 
cutter or shell- Jisher is compromised to sell his produce at 
a certain per-centage below the Greytown market price, 
usually at a discount of some 10 per cent. 

11. I know of no special impediments to the extension 
of trade between Great Britain and this Republic. 

12. As mentioned before, the most marked transfer of 
trade from Great Britain to other countries is in the line of 
imports. 

The introduction from the United States of high-class 
cotton goods, and from -Germany of low-class cotton or 
woollen goods and hardware. The English brands of beer 
have been entirely superseded by the lighter classes of beer, 
imported from the United States and Uermany. 

In the line of exports the most marked transfer of trade 
is the shipment of low grades of coffee to Hamburg, and in 
a lesser degree of the higher grades of coffee to Paris. 

13. 14, 15, cannot be answered, as there are no industries 
of the class referred to within this district. 

16. There are no commercial museums, export agencies, 
chambers of commerce, or any other institutions to promote 
trade within this consular district. 

17. The usual trade credit is from three to six months. 
In the case of the rubber-cutters, it is customary to provide 
the cutters with such provisions, &c. as they and the mer- 
chants may deem necessary. 

The rubber-cutters then go into the forest, where they 
may remain three months if fortunate in finding the rubber- 
trees, and at other times six up to twelve months, in the 
latter case they return for a fresh supply of provisions. 
Upon bringing down the rubber, the amount of the in- 
deotedness is deducted from the proceeds of the sale. As a 
rule, however, the rubber-cutter is so heavily indebted to 
the merchants, that he is never able to pay off the whole of 
his account. 

18. There are no regulations whatever with regard to 
trade marks. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. Bingham. 



Costa Rica. 

Report upon British Trade as compared with Foreign 
Trade in Costa Rica, with Answers to Questions con- 
tained in Circular from the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade and Industry. 

1. Cotton, woollen goods, and hardware. 

2. Demand been less ; in the first place on account of 
the fall in prices of coffee, the chief export of the country, 
and in the second place, the competition by Germany and 
the United States of America with British manufactures. 

3. Slight general depression. 

4. Since 1879, when the prices of coffee began to fall ; 
has now probably reached its lowest point. 

5. Fairly uniform — better prospects for the future, in 
view of the probable arrangement with the bondholders of 
the Costa Rican foreign debt, and conclusion of the rail- 
road to the capital, under the protection of a new English 
Company, thus putting the interior in direct communi- 
cation with the snipping port of Limon on the Atlantic, 
and placing the interests of Costa Rica under British 
protection; which feud should alone tend to considerably 
extend the trade with England. Another An^lo-C/Osta 
Rican enterprise now in a fair way of being realised, viz., 
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the working of the Agnacate mines, would be another step 
in the same direction, and would greatly help to keep the 
important export trade of the country in British hands. 

6. More or less to aU classes of trades. 

7. Yes, according to the continual fall in the prices of 
coffee. 

8. (a.) The demand for capital, below the average of the 

last 20 years. 
(b.) The supply of capital above the average. 
(c.) The return* on capital below the average. 

9. Rate of wages rather above the average. 

10. A skilled mechanic earns from 5 to 10 shillings a 
dajr, agricultural or other ordinary labourers from 2 to 4 
shillings. 

11. The special impediments to the extension of trade 
between Great Britain and this Republic are : the want of 
cheap and rapid communication, the extension of said com- 
munication would be followed immediately by the culti- 
vation and development of new national industries hitherto 
untried on account of the dearness of transport. Both soil 
and climate in Costa Rica are suitable for the cultivation 
of nearlv every description of exportable produce. 

12. Yes ; the trade with the United States of America 
and Germany is increasing, especially in such articles as 
long knives, axes, shovels, American cloth, unbleached 
cottons, fruits, sewing machines, saddlery, toys, &c. 

13. No. 

14. The proceeds of the custom duties form the chief 
part of the national revenue. The tariff up to now, although 
high, and levied on gross weight of merchandise, and not 
** ad valorem," has not been on a par with other Spanish- 
American Republics. On the 1st of January next, how- 
ever, a new tariff comes into force by which all articles of 
luxury, and such articles which are industries of the 
country, such as ordinary wood furniture, tailoring, shoe- 
making, saddlery, Sec, will pay about 40 per cent, more 
than hitherto. 

16. Up to the present year both the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company and the Pacific Mail received a subven- 
tion from the Costa Rican Government, now the fofmer is 
withdrawn and placed on the same footing as other lines 
of steamers calling at Port Limon, viz., a reduction of 
5 per cent, of the duties on all merchandise landed by 
them. The subvention to the latter is continued, as there 
is no competition on the Pacific. 

16. There are no museums or other institutions to pro- 
mote trade, and no chamber of commerce. 

17. 'I'he credit given by wholesale houses in Costa Rica 
vary from three to nine months, and retail trade is done 
for cash or current quarterly accounts. 

18. There are no r^ulations in force with regard to trade 
marks. 

(Signed) Cecil Sharps. 
San Jose, Costa Rica, 
24th December 1885. 



Honduras. 

British Consulate, Truxillo, 
Sir, January 20, 1886. 

In reply to your circular of 22na November 1886, 
enclosing paper of questions from the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Tra^le and Industry, 1 have the 
honour to inform you that I have given my most careful 
attention to the said questions, and that 1 find the con- 
dition and volume of British and foreign trade in this port 
are not of sufficient scope to allow me to answer them cate- 
gorically in a satisfactory manner ; I have, therefore, the 
honour to make a general report as follows : — 

Trade in genertd, foreign as well as British, is at 
present in a very depressed condition ; this is owing almost 
entirely to two causes. 

1st. The ruined condition of the sugar industry in 
Cuba. 

2nd. The present disturbed condition of this RepubUc. 

The island of Cuba has always been the principal, if not 
the sole market on the Atlantic side for cattle, the growing 
of which has been the main industry of this district for 
some years past, and up to the year 1883 there were annually 
shipped to Havana from 12,000 to 30,000 head; in 1884 
the shipments began to fall off, and in 1885 only some 
2,000 head were sent (these 2,000 being shipped by British 
merchants), and in the year 1886 it is hardly probable that 
any shipments whatever will be made. 

The government of the Republic since the accession of 
President Bogran in 1883 has been continually threatened 
with attempts at revolution by factious parties, besides 



having come into collision with some of the other Republics 
at the time of the late General Barrios' attempt to force 
the union of the five Central American States, and for a 
considerable portion of his term of office the country has 
been under martial law. 

This has, of course, kept British and foreign capital from 
being invested ; and consequently the progressive move- 
ment begun during the seven years of peace which the 
country enjoyed from 1876 to 1883 has been entirely 
checked, and things have gone back rather than advanced. 

The only appreciable competition received by British 
manufacturers in this market is from the United States. 
Manufacturers in that country seemed lately to have turned 
their attention very seriously to the Central and South 
American trade, and, favoured b^ cheaper freights, are now 
successfully competing with British cotton goods. 

In conclusion, 1 have the honour to state that until there is 
some vast improvement of trade in the island of Cuba and 
the government of this Republic sufficiently strong to hold 
out a fair prospect of continued peace, I do not look for 
any revival of trade whatever. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Thomas Phillips, 
Acting Consul. 



Salvador. 

Sir, San Salvador, January 17, 1886. 

In reply to your circular dated 22nd November last, 
and with reference to the report you direct me to furnish 
upon British trade as comparedwith foreign in this Republic, 
I would venture to remark from the outset that I do not 
beb'eve that British trade can be fairly described as 
" depressed,** and in my opinion it may be said to compare 
favourably with foreign. 

The chief branches of British trade are manufactured 
cotton and woollen goods, machinery, and drugs. 

During the peric^ from 1880-1885 as compared with 
the preceding 15 jears, both as regards volume and value, I 
would state as being considerably in excess. 

I would decidedly sa^ the condition of industry generally 
and of British trade m particular cannot be fairlv de- 
scribed as depressed at the present time as compared with 
the last 20 years. 

The only noticeable depression is, perhaps, in the British 
beer trade, the importation of which article has almost ceased, 
German and American beer having supplanted it, caused, 
perhaps, from the fact that British brewers will persistently 
make a strong beer when a light one is preferred, and untd 
the consumers* tastes here are studied I see no chance of 
a revival of English consumption. 

With regard to the rate of wages for labour, I would say 
it is above the average as compared to the last 20 years. 

Skilled labour is practically unknown, whilst rarm and 
other descriptions are not scarce by any means ; the rate of 
wages per diem is about 40 cents, equal to about Is. 6d,, 
and the usual working hours are about 10. 

As to any special impediments to the extension of trade 
between Great Britain and this Republic, I do not know 
that any exist. 

As regards the exportation of produce, chiefly indigo, 
coffee, and balsam (Peru), some years ago the bulk of these 
articles were shipped to the British markets, but as steam 
communication has of late afforded facilities to shippers to 
continental and other ports a large portion of tne pro- 
ducts I refer to is diverted from the London market in 
consequence, I am given to understand, of the London 
charges of produce being so much in excess in comparison 
with continental ports. 

I do not know of any noticeable establishment or in* 
crease of industries for the production of articles formerly 
imported from the United Kingdom, excepting those of 
soa}) and candle, which are now made here ; but then again 
the importation of these formerly from the United Kingdom 
amounted to little as the bulk of the candles were of 
foreign manufacture. 

I do not think that any noticeable increase has taken 
place in the last few vears on the local or general taxation 
on the trade and inaustry of the Republic, the system of 
such taxation is favourable to those engaged in productive 
industries as compared with the balance of the community. 

The only bounty granted by the State is upon sugar at 
the rate of 50 cents ]ier quintal. 

llie facilities for transport are improving now the rail- 
ways are in progress of construction. 

With regard tt commercial museums, pattern or sample 
rooms, export agencies, or other institutions to promote 
trade, I must mention that none of the kind exist in the 
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Republic, neither is there such an institute as chamber 
of commerce. 

Mostly all business is done upon credit, the terms of 
which range from two to 12 months. 

No regulations are in force with regard to trade marks, 
the registering of these, however, was recently brought by 
me under the notice of the Government, and the matter 
will be ventilated, perhaps, shortly. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) John Moffat, 
Consul. 
J. P. H. Gastrell, Esq., « 

Her Britannic'Majesty's Minister Resident, 
Guetemala. 



CHILI. 



My Lord, Santiago, April 26, 1886. 

I REGRET very much that the death of Mr. Drum- 
mond Hay, who had undertaken to draw up a report on 
the Chilean trade for the information of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Depression of Industries in Great Britain, 
in accordance with the instructions conveyed in the 
Marquis of Salisbury's circular despatch of the 6th of 
October last, should have left that despatch without an 
adequate reply. 

Mr. Hay had written to a few of the vice-consulates 
higher up the coast, as I have already had the honour to 
state in a previous despatch, for information on local trade 
and answers to the Committee's questions ; but he trusted 
chiefly to his own resources and the help of his own friends 
at Valparaiso to draw up a proper report on the subject. 

The little which I am able to say cannot, I am afraid, 
be considered at all as an answer to Lord Salisbury's de- 
spatch. The replies of the vice-consuls which have been 
sent to me afford but slight help, and I have not been 
able to collect any data stretching over a sufficiently long 
period. But within the last month certain resumes of the 
foreign trade of Chile, export and import, in the last two 
years, 1884 and 1885, have been published by the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Statistics in Valparaiso, which, I 
think, ought to be transmitted to your Lordship without 
farther delay for so much as they may be worth, and, 
therefore, I have the honour to enclose them herewith. If 
they do not suffice for the purposes of the Royal Commis- 
sion, they will still perhaps serve to excuse the writing of 
a few lines upon the outside aspect of the trade to which 
they refer. 

The Chilean foreign trade is not at j)r:i8cnt in a very 
prosperous state. It has more or less persistently declined 
ever since the late war with Peru and Bolivia. Of its two 
branches imports have suffered most, but exports have not 
been spared in the general misfortune. The causes are 
not far to seek. On the conclusion of |)cacc, foreign goods 
were imported into the successful republic in excess, and 
instead of superfluous wealth to repay these additional 
luxuries, the vendors found only difficult finances, endless 
liabilities, and a doubtful paper currency. At the same 
time miners, artisans, and field labourers had all taken 
military service and become dispersed, 
enterprises and industries upon whioli th'i 
must depend were made to suffer. 

The financial difficulties, no doubt inevi table at first, 
have become more and more heavy in the course of time. 
No endeavour has been made to remove them. On the 
contrary, they have even been found convenient, and the 
official, if not the general, opinion in (.'hile seems to be 
that all is for the best in the best of worlds ; that a 
d«(indling foreign trade shows a growing internal pros- 
perity ; a decrease of foreign im])ortation means an in- 
crease of home manufactures, and a loss by money exchanges 
ought to induce a gain upon sales of raw produce abroad. ' 

The last of these paradoxes has a certain amount of 
truth in it, for any dollar is always a dollar in its own 
country, and when the value of the native currency falls 
in the Chilean market the money received in foreign cur- 
rencies as the price of produce sold abroad will naturally 
buy more Chilean dollars for home use than it could do if 
they had a higher intrinsic worth. I do not think that 
even so much can be said for the rest. There are indi- 
viduals in plenty who find their advantage in unstable 
financial conditions ; but these can hardly be believed to 
bring benefit to the country at large, 
o 24367. 



that all those 
export trade 



Complaints may occasionally be *heard to the effect that 
all the movable wealth of the country that has not been 
sent out of it already is going as fast as it can ; that no- 
body will put money any more into internal Chilean in- 
vestments ; and that the loss of real value which has 
befallen the currency has made life so dear that its expense 
has become embarrassing to everybody, and a very sad and 
difficult problem indeed to all who have to depend upon a 
fixed income. 

ITiese things, it may be thought, ought not to occur in 
a countr}' of so much natural wealth, for Chile certainly 
possesses very exceptional internal resources. Setting 
aside the much-contested guano and nitrate deposits in 
Tarapaca, which have been the foundation of so many 
Peruvian transactions and are still the subject of so many 
disputes and reclamations, she has undoubtedly great 
mineral wealth still undeveloped. The Cordillera and the 
hills that spread westwards from it are full of gold, silver, 
and copper ; but mining processes are expensive, and both 
capital and means of transit are apt to be wanting. She 
is able also even now, as the retiu*ns show, to export a con- 
siderable quantity of wheat, and produces a very fair wine 
in plenty, as well as wool and timber. It may be that 
their very knowledge of the country's capabilities has made 
her rulers over-confident. 

The returns of 1.^84 cannot be supposed to represent the 
highest value to which the foreign trade of the Republic 
has ever attained, but those of 1885 show a signal declen- 
sion from even this standard. The imports valued at 
;g'52,886,846 in the former year have fallen to ^41,218,725 ; 
that is to say, there is a decrease of rather more than 20 
per cent. The exports have not suffered quite so heavily. 
Eighty per cent, or four fifths of this account is set down 
to"mineria,*' or mineral produce, including guano and 
nitrate. It cannot fail to be remarked that manufactures, 
at best not a very large item, have fallen off to no less an 
extent than Jo per cent., or two thirds, and miscellanies 
rather more than 50 per cent., or one half. Less coin has 
been sent out of the country because there has been none 
in the market ; but exportations of silver in ingots and 
bars in place of coin have more than doubled. 

It is a little consoling, in the midst of all this, to find 
that the British share of the Chilean trade is not shown by 
these tables to have diminished in any special degree 
during the })aat year. In imports it fell short about 25 
per cent., whilst that of Germany lost .'iO, that of France 
(Chilean ladies spend large sums upon articles of costume 
and Parisian novelties) about 25, and that of the United 
States again .30. The trade with India, I regret to see, 
decreased to the extent of 75 per cent. 

In exports the British share is less than in 1884 by 
about 5 per cent, only, whilst that of Germany is about 20 
per cent, lower, and that of France even more diminished. 
The United States' share, on the contrary, rose slightly. 
The whole export trade of (vhile, valued at ;{?67, 7^6,450 i:i 
1884, amounted to ^,^5 1,490,286 in 1885; shipments to 
Great Britain representing no less than 80 per cent, of that 
sum. 

I have the honour to transmit two tables of statistics 
which give the relative share of each nationahty in the 
export and import trade. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Hugh Fraser. 
The Earl of Rosebery, 
&c. &c. &c. 
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Relative Shares of Foreign Countries in the .Chilian 
Import Trade, 1884-1885. 





' 


1885. 


1885. 


COTTITTRljiD. j lo!^. 








! 




Increaa*^. 


Decrease. 


Great Britain 


- 20,528.343 


15„505,558 


— 


5,022,785 


Germany 


- 10/259,840 


7,116.525 


- 


3.143,316 


Franc* 


- 8,561,773 


6,480,861 


- 


2.080,912 


Argentine Be 


public - 3,434.152 


3,233,239 


- 


200,913 


United States 


- 4,160.570 


2,721,265 


- 


l,4S9,Sa'i 


Peru - 


- ; 2.986.000 

1 


2,645316 


- 


290,684 


Brazil - 


615,616 


805,847 


190,281 


- 


Italy - 


640,918 


392.738 


- 


248.185 


Eouador 


- ; 285,972 


233,463 


- 


2^09 


Spain - 


- 1 841,758 


223.875 


- 


117,888 


Uruguay 


30t,817 


1 217,605 


- 


87,812 


India - 


387.325 


1 128,346 


-- 


258,980 


Belgium 


189,162 


126,563 


- 


12.699 


China - 


160,037 


104,872 




55,165 


Australasia 


53,963 


36.219 





17,741 


Costa Rica 


- 1 27,991 


24.191 


- 


3,800 


Guatemala 


29,787 


14,087 


- 


15,700 


Paraguay 


053 


1,227 


274 


- 


S. Sahrador 


- 1 30,967 


9.fi^t 


— 


29.988 


NicaraiTua 


_ 


204 


201 


— 


Portugal 


!,569 


176 


- 


1,893 


Colombia 


- 1 4,434 




- 


4,434 


Elsewhere • 


30,899 


83,574 


52.675 


- 


Total 


- j .•>2,886.S4tl 


40.096.629 


243,384 


13,038,601 



Relative Shares of Foreign Countries in the Export 
Trade of Chili, 1884-1885. 



• 






1885. 


Countries. 


1884. 


IS^.-j. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Great Britain 


41, 9-5.582 


.39,K78.r.3H 


— 


2,077.041 


Germany 


3,863.943 


3.2W).7So 


- 


623,158 


France* 


3,767.369 


2,705,012 




1,062,357 


Peru - 


!?,^1(V1S!) 


1,:(;7."03 


-- 


1,0W.4«0 


TTiiited States 


1.33«;,315 


1,627,003 


290,688 


-- 


Ecuador 


1,014,998 


432,e07 


- 


662,091 


Uruguay 


22(5.621 


•:20.174 




6,447 


Guatemala - 


21.498 


93,690 


72,192 


— 


Colombia 


777,102 


86.869 


— 


690,283 


Brazil 


107,176 


80.516 


— 


26,6.30 


Argentine R^jmblic- 


2.">,645 


43,112 


17.W7 


— 


Belgium 


94,330 


37,733 


- 


56,597 


Italy - 


3i.857 


27.315 


- 


7,512 


Malvina Ifdancls 


11.280 


10,288 


- 


992 


Nicaragua 


- 


6,000 


6.000 


— 


Australasia - 


- 


5,787 


5.787 


— 


Mexico 


24.400 


4.743 


- 


19,667 


Portugal 


2,000 


3.8S5 


1.8S5 


— 


Holland 


111,940 


-- 


- 


111,940 


Switzerland - 


2,385 


-- 


— 


2,385 


San Salvador 


2,000 


- 


— 


2.000 


Spain - 


101 


- 


- 


101 


Rancho 


1,575,919 


1.198,396 


- 


377,523 


Total 


57,766,460 


61,490,286 


394,019 


6,670,1^3 



MEXICO. 

Her Majesty's Legation, Mexico, 
My LoBDf ' June 9, 1886. 

I HAKE the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a 
communica,^on I have received from Mr. Carden, trans- 
mitting answers to the questions respecting the condition 
of trade in Mexico contained in Lord Salisbury's Circular 
of October 6, 1885. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Spenser St. John. 
IThe Ri^t Hon. Earl of Rosebery, 
&c. ' &c. &c. 

Foreign Office. 



Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate, Mexico, 
Sir, June 7, 1886. 

With reference to the Marquis of Salisbury's Cir- 
cular of the 6th October last, adcfressed to me while in 
charge of Her Majesty's legation in Mexico, I have the 
honour to enclose herewith a short report on the condition 
of trade in Mexico, containing answers to most of the ques- 
tions propounded in the enclosure accompanying the 
Circular, and to express my regret that owing to my 
absence on leave, and the difficulty of obtaining statistics 
in Mexico, so long a time has been allowed to elapse before 
sending it i^. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Lionel Caruex. 
Sir Spenser St. John, K.C.M.G. 
&c. &c. &c. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 



Report on the Condition op Trade in Mexico. 

1. The chief articles of British trade with Mexico are 
cotton, linen, and woollen goods in the piece, and iron and 
steel wrought and unwrought, which in the past 20 years 
have together represented 75 per cent, of the total direct 
British trade. 

In a secondary degree may be mentioned hardwares and 
machinery and millwork. 

2. As no official statistics of the imports into Mexico have 
been published in the past 20 years with sufficient regu- 
larity to render them of any service for purposes of com- 
parison, I have been compelled to rely entirely on the 
figures of the direct trade with Mexico published annually 
by the Board of Trade. ^ 

An examination of these returns, the details of which are 
herewith enclosed, shows that there has been an increase in 
the importation of British goods into Mexico in the past 
five years as compared with the preceding 15, both in 
quantity and value, in all the articles above-mentioned, 
except one. 

(a.) In volume — 

Cotton goods, an increase of 41 per cent. 
Linen goods, a decrease of 2 „ 

Woollen goods, an increase of 159 
Iron and steel ., 483 

(b.) In value — 

Cotton goods, an increase of 5 
Linen goods, a decrease of 22 
Woollen goods, an increase of 90 
Iron and steel „ 339 

Hardwai'es „ 38 ]\ 

Machinery and millwork, an 
increase of - - 1 79 „ 

3. Speaking generally, it may be said that the condition 
of trade and industry is far from being " depressed " in 
Mexico at the present time as compared with the pasu 20 
years. The country, having enjoyed during the last eight 
or nine years a period of tranquillity which stands out in 
marked contrast to the revolutionary period which preceded 
and followed the establishment of the empire, is steadily 
progressing in the development of its internal resources, 
and its commerce with other nations is similarly on the 
increase. 

The accompanying returns, which are almost the only 
ones which have been published at all systematically by 
the Mexican Government, will serve to show how great has 
been the progress in the past five years as compared with 
the preceding 15, the increase being— in customs revenue 
75 per cent., in total revenue 83^ per cent., and in value 
of exports 32 per cent. 
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It must not be overlooked that as no returns of the 
value of the exports were published anterior to the year 
1872, the comparison in this case has had to be made 
between the past five and the preceding eight years, which 
makes a very material difference in the per-centage of 
increase. 

4, 5, () and 7. Althoujfh, as I have said in the preceding 
paragraph, trade and industry in Mexico cannot be con- 
sidered to be at present depressed, as compared with the 
past 20 years, there have nevertheless been fluctuations in 
the past tour years of such considerable extent as to call for 
some notice. 

The interest in the aftairs of Mexico, so suddenly aroused 
among the people of the United Stat^ in 1879 and 1880, 
had for its immediate result the construction (principally 
with foreign capital) of two large trunk railways and many 
small local ones (measuring in all nearly 5,000 kilometres), 
besides the undertaking of various other public works, and 
the establishment in the capital of two banks. The effect 
upon commerce of the sudden introduction of so much 
capital into the country was electrical. The favourable 
rates of exchange, the cheap discount on commercial paper 
(which owing to the competition of the new banks suddenly 
dropped from 10 or 11 to 6 per cent.), and the general 
stimulus to business throughout the country, all combined 
to induce an amount of overtrading from which commerce 
is only now beginning to recover. The exte|it to which 
this overtrading was carried may be very accurately esti- 
mated from the amount of capital introduced from abroad 
for the construction of the pubUc works above referred to, 
all of which was brought into the country in the form of 
merchandise. It will be no exaggeration, therefore, to say 
that in the three and a half years from January 1880 to 
July 1883 there was an excess of imports over tne normal 
importation of from eight to 10 millions sterling. 

The necessity for working off the large stocks which 
thus remained on hand (for the consumption of goods, 
though certainly stimulated by the general activity, had 
not increased in anything like this proportion), will, I think, 
sufficiently account for the very sudden falling off in the 
imports which is so noticeable in the years 1884 and 1885, 
without looking for other or more remote causes. 

After a commercial crisis extending over more than two 
years, and aggravated by the financial disorders of the 
government, by two years of exceptionally bad crops, and 
by the recent serious depreciation in the price of silver, it is 
satisfactory to be able to say that the tranquil condition of 
the country, and the improved facilities of communication, 
are being everywhere felt in the development of mining 
and agricultural industries, and there is every prospect that 
a regular and steady increase may be looked for in the near 
future in the import and export trade of Mexico. 

9 and 10. As far as I have been able to ascertain there 
has been no material pennanent change in the rates of 
wages in Mexico of late years. 

VVhen railway construction was at its height, wages, in 
the localities where work was being actively carried on, rose 
in many cases to double the normal rates, but have since 
subsided again. Similarly, where new mining regions have 
been opened up, especially in the northern part of the 
Repubhc, wages have increased, but I do not think there 
can be said to have been any general increase throughout 
the country. 

11. Since the breaking off of diplomatic relations in 
1867, the English commercial houses in Mexico, formerly 
so numerous and so respected, have been gradually with- 
drawn, so that at the present day the trade between the 
two countries is almost exclusively in the bands of Germans, 
whose interests are naturally more directed towards foment- 
ing the trade of their own country, and introducing goods 
of German, in preference to those of English, manufacture. 
To regain the position formerly occupied by British com- 
merce in this country would no doubt be a matter of great 
difficulty, although it can scarcely be said that any special 
impediments exist to prevent it ; on the contrary, the high 
character for probity and honourable dealing gained by our 
countrymen in former times would ensure a friendly 
reception to any English firm proposing to establish itself 
here. It must not, however, bo overlooked that in view of 
the heavy freights, the high duties (averaging over 100 per 
cent, on the value of the goods), and the long credits which 
must be given, only firms with large capital can expect to 
do a profitable business here. 

The principal stumblingblock in the way of the estab- 
lishment of new firms is the complex nature of the Customs 
regulations, which makes it very hard for a merchant, 
however honest his intentions, to steer clear of the innu- 
merable fines leviable for the smallest infringement of their 
Provisions. The old-established houses here have acquired 
y their long exp lience, and, in too many cases, hy the 
unscrupulous natu e of their relations with the Customs 



employes, a comparative immunity from such difficulties, 
and have, on more than one occasion, employed their in- 
fluence towards opposing any reform of a system which 
affords them protection against competition. 

The measures which would most tend to promote the 
further extension of British trade are, in my opinion : — 

(a.) The simplification of the Customs regulations, and 
the levying of fines only in those cases where the intention 
to defraud is clearly established. 

The Government is at last becoming convinced that the 
stringent regulations at present in use are powerless to 
prevent fraud against the Customs, and only serve to drive 
away honest trade, and it is probable that ere long a more 
liberal system will be adopted. , 

\h,) The establishment of bonded warehouses in the 
capital. 

The arguments to be adduced in favour of this system 
are so numerous and so well known that it is only necessary 
to add that they receive additional force in tne present 
case; firstly, from the extremely high rates of duties 
leviable by the Mexican tariff (averaging over 100 per cent. 
" ad valorem *') ; secondly, from the high rate of commer- 
cial discounts; and lastly, from the scarcity of capital, 
which restricts the number of business houses, and conse- 
quently confines competition within very narrow limits. 

(c.) The association of various firms with a joint agency 
in this country for the sale of their goods and the conduct- 
ing of their business. 

I have already alluded to the difficulties which firms 
with small capital would be liable to encounter in Mexico, 
but there are other considerations also which would seem 
to make the principle of co-operative societies specially 
suitable for this country. 

In the first place it is not easy to find persons properly 
o ualified to conduct business in Spanish-American countries, 
tor this it is essential that, besides having a thorough know- 
ledge of business and of the language of the country, the 
merchant should have considerable local experience, should 
be thoroughly versed in the intricacies of the tariff, and 
above all, should be posses*sed of great tact and temper. 
Without these qualities, which it is scarcely necessary to 
say are not commonly found united in one person, the work 
of building up a new business, though not impossible, 
would be much more difficult. I am therefore of opinion 
that to ensure a reasonable probability of success no com- 
mercial enterprise should be undertaken in Mexico without 
first securing the services of a manager of a very high order 
of capacity, the expense of which would be more adapted 
to the resources of a large company than of a private firm. 
Secondly, a merchant in Mexico, owing to the long credits 
he is obliged to give, has to combine the business of trader 
and banker. Were a trading company to be estabUshed 
with a special banking department, or in intimate con- 
nection with a bank already in the field, all sales could be 
effected on a strictlv cash basis, and this without losing the 
custom of buyers who, though in every respect trustworthy, 
might not be able to pay in ready money. For such per- 
sons the banking department would readily discount their 
bills, while the trading department, by the rapidity with 
which its capital could be turned over, could afford to sell 
at prices defying competition. Thirdly, a lai^e enterprise 
of this nature would be received with a consideration out 
of all relation to the amount of its capital. 

The Government is so dependent for its revenue on the 
Customs receipts, that a large mercantile association can 
often obtain facilities in the mtroduction of its goods, in 
view of the magnitude of its operations, which a smaller 
firm might ask for in vain. 

(d.) The establishment of an agency for advertising 
English goods. 

1 he great facilities which buyers have for learning the 
prices and description of American goods, by means of 
elaborate priced catalogues, have done more to promote 
their sale here than either the cheapness or the excellence 
of the articles, and until English commercial men realize 
the fact that, in this county at least, they must look for 
customers instead of waiting till customers look for them, 
they must expect to see themselves outdone by the superior 
push and enterprise of the American trader. 

12. I have already shown, in the answer to question 2, 
that both the quantity and value of the principal articles of 
British trade exported to Mexico have materially increased 
in the past five as compared with the preceding 15 years. 
It >vill, however, be seen by the accompanying table of 
the exports from the United States to Mexico that the 
American trade has increased in a far larger ratio, even in 
those departments in which it competes with our own; and 
in view of the strenuous efforts they arc making to introduce 
their goods in all parts of tk.c Republic, it is only too 
evident that the commercial supremacy the Americans have 
already wrested from our countrymen will, before long, 

I 2 
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become so absolute, as practicaDy to exclude a larf?e pro- 
portion of British goods from this market. 

It remains to he proved whether the Biitisli commercial 
world is content to submit quietly and without an effort to 
be driven from a market, which, though insignificant, com- 
paratively speaking, to-day, is unquestionably destined ere 
long, by its geographical position, by the extent of its 
territor}% and by the density of its population, to be one of 
the most important, if not the most important, of the 
Spanish-American Republics. 

lo. It is so universal a custom in Mexico for manufac- 
turers to understate to the Government the amount of 
their production, that the official returns, which are based 
exclusively on theii^ declarations, fall so very short of the 
mark as "to be not only useless but misleading. There 
can, however, be no doubt that very great progress has 
been made in the past ten years in the cotton and woollen 
manufacturiog industries (the only industries of any im- 
portance in the country), probably more so in the enlarging 
and improving of existing factories than in the establish- 
ment of new ones. 

The only trustworthy statistics at my disposal which 
throw any light upon the subject are the returns of the 
exports of raw cotton (for manufacturing purposes) from 
the United States to Mexico, which are as follows : — 



1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



Average for 5 years 



1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 



Average for 5 years 



Lbs. 

6,9/2,275 
3,969,812 
3,422,162 
9,898,129 
9,881,543 

6,828,844 

13,386,186 
12,537,650 
20.577,771 
11,184,207 
5,877,000 

12,712,563 



The quality of goods produced now, especially in woollen 
cloth and casimir, and in cotton calico and printed fabrics, 
is very superior to what it was a few years ago, and much 
pains are being taken by manufacturers to bring them to 
greater perfection, so that they may be able to compete on 
a better footing with goods imported from abroad. 

(aA The only cause to which this progress is attribut- 
able is the maintenance of the present very high rate of 
Customs duties, and the excessive protection thereby 
afforded to manufacturers. 

To give an idea of the rates of duties levied on cotton 
piece goods, I quote from a statement published in the 
Quarterly Report of the United States Bureau of Statistics 
for the quarter ended September 30, 1884 (p&ge 182), in 
which are given "the export prices in New York of leading 
'* cotton fabrics, with a pro Jonnd calculation of duties 
" leviable on the same in Mexico, and the per-centage of 
** such duties to the cost." 

Although this calculation was based on the tariff' which 
is now obsolete, yet the duties on the arti(.'les referred to 
have in scarcely any case been lowered in the new tariff. 
No. 1. Standard sheeting, duty equals 121 percent. 

ad val. 
No. 2. Standard shirtings, duty equals 157 j)er cent. 

ad val. 
No. 3. Bleached muslins, duty equals 138 per cent. 

ad val. 
No. 4. Standard printed calico, duty equals 171 per 

cent, ad val. 
No. 5. Standard ginghams, duty equals 140 per cent, 
ad val. 
{b,) The great majority of the factories throughout the 
country are owned by Mexicans ; among those owned by 
foreigners the greatest numbef belong to Spaniards ; only 
a very few are owned by Englishmen. 

(c.) The majority of the existing factories have been 
tablished \idth native capital or with the capital of foreigners 
who have made their money in this country. 

14. There has been no permanent increase in the taxa- 
tion of local industries of late years by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Specific taxes have from time to time been imposed 
on the weight of the goods manufactured and on the 
number of spindles at work, but in almost everjr instance 
the owners have come to arrangements (** igualas **) with 
the Government to pay each a fixed amount per annum. 

To show that this has never pressed very neavily on the 
manufacturing industry, I may mention that the gross 
annual revenue received by the Federal Government from the 
direct taxea imposed on upwards of one hundred factories 



throughout the country has never exceeded 200,000 dollars 
in any one year. 

Taxation in Mexico, whether local or general, is on the 
whole very light, although in some cases, due either to the 
partiality or the ignorance of the fiscal authorities, it is 
made to press unduly on some indi\iduals and industries. 
The aggregate Federal and State taxation, if we except the 
customs receipts, which may be set down at from lb to 18 
million dollars, does not exceed 22 million dollars, or little 
more than two dollars per inhabitant per annum. 

Speaking roughly, it may be said that the coznmercial 
classes are the heaviest taxed, although isolated cases have 
occurred of promising agricultural industries having been 
almost entirely crushed out of existence by the ill-^vised 
impositions of the State Governments. This, however, has 
never been the case with the manufacturing industries. 

The only assistance afforded to local industry by the 
Government has been in the form of protection against 
competition from abroad by means of a high Customs 
tariff. 

16. Two concessions have been granted by the Govern- 
ment in the past four years for the establishment of com- 
mercial exhibitions, but both have lapsed on account of the 
non-fulfilment of their conditions. There is nothing of the 
kind now in Mexico. 

There are chambers of commerce in the towns of Mexico, 
Aguascalientes, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Chihuahua, 
Zacatecas, Saltillo, Matamoros, Matehuala, Quer^taro, 
Tuxpan, Veracruz, Mazatlan, Toluca, Lagos, Pachua, 
Oaxaca, San Luis Potosi, Tampico, Puebla, Monterey, 
Trapuato, Villa Lerdo, Leon, Flacotalpam, Merida, Durango, 
Colima, "IHjla, Victoria, and Acapulco — 31 in all. 

The chamber of commerce in the capital was established 
in 18/4, but only began to assume importance in the year 
1884, under the Presidency of Mr. Valentin Uhink, when 
a confederation was formed, under the name of the Mercan- 
tile Confederation of the Republic of all the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country. 

The object of the confederation is in general to defend 
the interests of the commercial community, and in especial 
to make representations to Congress or to the Federal 
Government when any measure is taken prejudicial to their 
welfare ; to decide by arbitration all disputes which may 
be submitted to them ; and to endeavour by means of the 
press to give expression to the views of theur constituents 
in commercial matters. 

The funds of the chambers are derived from monthly 
subscriptions of one dollar paid by all the members. 

Their influence in the capital is now beginning to be felt, 
and there is very little doubt that ere long no measure 
affecting commerce will be taken by the Government with- 
out their being first consulted. 

17. In wholesale transactions the conditions of credit in 
Mexico are as follows : — for groceries and eatables (including 
liquors), and hardwares — six months : for dry goods of all 
kinds of foreign make — eight months : for home-made dry 
goods — four months : and for machinery— conventional. 

According to the commercial code, merchants selling 
goods on credit are obliged to exact promissory notes from 
purchasers, under pain of forfeiting their right to enforce by 
legal procedure the payment of the amounts due to them. 
This measure was adopted in \new of the very lax manner 
in which business used to be carried on ; indeed, I am 
informed that so great is the objection shown even yet to 
give promissory notes that many merchants continue, in spite 
of this regulation, to give open credit to their old customers 
rather than run the risk of offending them. I may mention 
incidentally that commercial morality in Mexico is good, 
and that fraudulent bankruptcies are of very rare occur- 
rence. 

In the retail trade sales are made nominally for cash, 
but in practice one month's credit is given. 

18. The following is a translation of the existing regula- 
tions with regard to trade marks, which form part of the 
commercial code : — 

" Art. 1418. Every manufacturer has the right to place 
" on his products, to distinguish them from others, a 
" special mark, which may consist of his own name or 
'' that of his ^nUi the name of his establishment, of the 
" city or place where, the manufacture is conducted, or of 
" initials, figures, letters, mottoes, designs, coverings, 
** counter-marks, or packages. 

"Art. 1419. The merchant possesses property in his 
*' marks, and no one else may use the same ones. 

" Art. 1420. The marks must be placed actually on the 
*' products or merchandise, and in those cases where this 
*' IS not possible, it will suffice that they be placed on the 
" covering or package in such a way that the object 
•• covered cannot be extracted without tearing the covering 
** on which the mark is. 
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" Art. 1421 . No one may adopt a mark which has been 
" already adopted by another. 

** Art. 1422. To acquire the property of a mark, it must 
" be first deposited in the OflSce of the Minister of Public 
** Works ; and this office will grant the property, provided 
" that the same mark is not already in use by someone 
** else, or that it be njot so similar as to leave no doubt as 
*' to the intention to defraud the interests of others. 

"Art. 1423. The falsification of marks, in so far as 
" repfards the mercantile part, gives rise to an action fpr 
*' damages, besides the penalties laid down in the Penal 
" Code." 

I am informed bv the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the remedies which owners of trade marks are 
afforded under this law against the infringement of their 
rights are effective and easy of application. 

Lionel Cardbn. 

Mexico, 7th June 1886. 



Enclosure No. 1. 

(a.) Volume, 

Exports of British Produce to Mexico. 

Comparison of the Average of the last Five Years with 
the preceding Fifteen. 



Enclosure No. 4. 

Value of American Exports to Mexico. 

Comparison of the Average of the last Five Years with 
the preceding Fifteen. 



Articles Exported. 



Cotton manufactures 
Cliemicals, drugs, &c. 
Glass and glassware 
Iron and steel 
Explosives • 
Provisions - 
Leather 
Wood 

Qnicksilyer 
Other articles 

Totals 



Average 
16 years. 



Average 
Shears. 



Dollars. 
549.585 

103,612 

80,020 

887,915 



175,671 

197,324 

321,687 

2,135,186 



4.582,283 



Dollars. 
912,112 

23^1.288 

100,916 

2341,070 
306,814 
279,583 
121,042 
927344 
807328 

5,040,268 



11,070,755 



Increase. 



Per cent. 
66 

126 

236 

219 



81 
370 
-4 
186 



141 



Articles. 


Average 
15 years. 


Average 
6 years. 


Increase. 


Cotton piece goods 
Linen piece goods - 
Woollen piece goods 

Iron and steel 


Yards. 
30,218,661 

3,274,063 

769,731 

Tons. 
6329 


Yards. 
42,673,157 

3.211,976 

1,995,113 

Tons. 
36,912 


Per cent. 
41 

-2 

159 

483 



Enclosure No. 2. 

(b.) Value. 

Exports of British Produce to Mexico. 

Comparison of the Average of the last Five Years with 
the preceding Fifteen. 



WESTERN PACIFIC ISLANDS. 



^, ^ , Government House, Suva, Fiji, 

My Lord, 27th July 1886. 

Referring to my Despatch of the 21st January, 
1886, respecting the condition of British trade in the 
Western Pacific, I have the honour to enclose copies of 
reports which I have received from Mr. Consul Powell, of 
Samoa, and from Mr. Vice Consul Symonds, of Tonga, 
jn reply to (juestions set forth by the Royal Commission 
appointed to mquire into the Depression of Trade. 
I have, &c. 
r,^ «. , „ (Signed) John B. Thurston. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 



Articles. 



Cotton piece goods 
Linen piece goods - 
Woollen piece goods 
Iron and steel 
Hardware and cutleiy 
Machinery and millwork 
Other articles 

Totals 



Average 
15 years. 



Average 
5 years. 



623,353 



551,743 



Increase. 



Per cent. 
5 



106,502 


83,049 


-22 


44,703 


85,18(J 


90 


66.519 


292,104 


339 


29,275 


40,654 


38 


45,074 


123,977 


179 


148,854 


274,283 


81 


964,278 


1,452,898 


60 



SAMOA. 



H.B.M. Consulate, Samoa, 
Sir, June 15th, 1886. 

In reply to your Excellency's Despatch of the 11th 
of February last, I have the honour to forward you the 
enclosed report, and much regret that, owing to pressure of 
work at this office lately, I have been unable to furnish it 
before. 

I find that many of the questions do not apply to the 
present condition of Samoa. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Wilfred Powell, 
H.B.M. Consul. 
To the Consul General and 
Administrator of Govern- 
ment, Fiji. 



Enclosure No. 3. 
Table showing Progress of Mexico. 



Year. 



Costoms Gross , Value 

Revenue. , Revenue. of Exports. 





Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Average, 1805-79 


9.839,889 


16,799,456 


29,430,273 


Do. 1880-1 


17.219,777 


28,982,'<97 


38,8«,185 



Answers. 

1. The chief branches of British trade in Samoa are 
Manchester and Birmingham goods, although but a small 
quantity are imported direct from England, but are tran- 
shipped from the colonies of New South Wales and New 
Zealand. These consist chiefly of white cotton cloth, prints, 
handkerchiefs, clothing, and other drapery, kni^/es, axes, 
fowling pieces, and hardv^are generally.* Soap (exclusively 
from Colonies) tinned meats and Ush of al) descriptions, 
canned fruits and vegetables, biscuit [(in small quantifies) 
(most of the bread stuff coming irom San Francisco)] 
sugar, salt, pepper, tea, cofEee, and spices, (four latter in 
small quantities). 

2. From 1870 to 1880 trade here was brisker than it has 
been since ]880, principally in consequence of copra (the 
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leading and far the largest export) fetching an higher price 
in Europe than it has done &ince. Notwithstanding the 
low price of copra both volume and value of imports have 
very much increased especially during the last two years. 

British. 



Year. 


Value, Imports. 


Value, Exports. 


1883 


9,103 


1,180 


1884 


10,982 


2,005 


1885 


23,883* 


8,767 


188C six months - 


15,129 


2,721 



The exports are greatly* dependent on the season and 
political state of the islands. 

3. Business may be said to be dull at the present time 
on account of the low price of copra in Europe, and the 
danger of an outbreak of civil war has for some time past 
checked native industry, yet trade in Samoa can hardly be 
called depressed. 

4. The dulness of trade referred to began in 1880 and 
1881. 

5. Irregularity in value is entirely owing to the fact that 
copra is nearly the sole export, and when natives fail to 
make it (owing to war or disturbance of any kind) the 
values of exports fall ofE correspondingly. The formation 
of more plantations is much needed. A line of steamers to 
take fruit (of whicii immense quantities spoil every year for 
want of carriage) to the Colonies would greatly assist in 
increasing value of exports. 

I believe there is a greac future for these islands when 
properly governed. 

6. The dulness affects all trades, I should ])erhaps except 
carpenters and blacksmiths. 

7. Traders are affected first, next the shopkeepers, and 
then urtizans. 

8. (a.) The demand for capital is greater now than ever 
before. 

(6.) The supply of capital has very much increased. 

(c.) The return on capital de]>end8 on the output of copra 
and the means of reaching a market ; for the other produce 
(fruit &:c.) it is decidedly on the increase. 

y. There are few skilhd artisans here except carpenters ; 
at present wages are a little in advance of the average of 
the last 20 years, but there is but little employment. 

10. CarpenttTs 126. to 20«., sailmakers \2s, to I4s., per 
day of eight to ten hours without board ; ordinaiy seamen, 
natives, HI. a month ; able bodied seamen, whitemen, 41. a 
month; native j)lHntation labourers from 1/. to 21. per 
month with board ; blacksmiths 14*. per diem without 
board. 

11. The debased coin introduced by the German firms, 
confining all exchange to their hands, as from them only 
can bills of exchange be obtained. 

British capitalists should be encouraged to invest their 
money, both as traders and planters, especially the latter. 

12. German and Californian tfoods are in excess of 
British because the freight from England and Colonies is 
too high. 

13. There are no manufactories hero other than native 
tobacco, this has undoubtedly taken the place of American 
tobacco with the natives. 

14. >'o. The only taxation here is that in the tv)wn and 
district of Apia by the municipal government established 
in 1879. 

15. None whatever. 

16. There are none, but a chamber of commerce has been 
proposed. 

17- Goods here are generally sold both wholesale and 
retail to be paid for at the expiration of the month then 
running. The rate of interest on money lent on mortgage 
is from six to ten per centum per annum. 

The premium on bills of exchange on Europe or the 
Colonies (in exchange for Bolivian or Chilian silver) at 60 
days sight to 90 days sight, ranges from 5 to 15 per cent., 
according to demand. These high rates are caused by the 
absence of any banking establishment. 

18. There urs no trade mark regulations in Samoa. 

(Signed) Wilfred Powell, 

June 15th, 18^6. H.B.M. Consul. 

* 8.830/. worih of gt>ods landed but not reported should be added to 
thiH amouiil. 



TONGA. 



British Consulate. Tonga, 
Sir, 29th April, 1886. 

I HAVE the honour to tickiiowle Ige the receipt of 
your Excellency's Despatch of the Ihh February enclosing 
a list of Questions relative to the present state of British 
trade in this district. 

I have answered the questions to the best of my abiUty, 
and I enclose the answers herewith. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) Henry F. Svmoxds, 

British Vice Consul. 
His Excellency the Hon. J. B. Thurston, C.M.G., 
Acting Consul General. 
&c. &c. &c. 



Answers. 

1. The chief British imports to Tonga are soft goods, 
tiinber, breadstaffs, hardware, canned iruits and meats and 
dairy produce ; the exports are cobra fungus, wool, coffee, 
fruit and cotton. 

2. In 1880 the value of British imports was about 
25,000/., and about thaff amount had been annually im- 
ported during the tea previous years, since that date the 
import trade has steadily increased until, in 1884, when about 
5J,000/. worth of British and Colonial products were landed 
in Tonga. Before 1880 the British exports were but few, 
not, I believe, exceeding in value the sum of 2,00iJ/. per 
annum; since that date they have increased, and in 1884 
about 27,000/. worth of produce was exported to British 
possessions. 

3. (a. and b.) As compared with the last 20 years I do not 
consider that the state of trade generally in Tonga can be 
described as " depressed. " 

8. As compared with the last 20 years, 

(a.) The demand for capital is above the average. 
(b.) The supply of capital is above the average. 
(c.) The return on capital is below the average. 

9. The rate of wages in Tonga for skilled and unskilled 
labour has not changed during the last 20 years. 

10. (a.) The rates of wages given in Tonga are : — 

European mechanics, 145. to 16^. a day. 
Native mechanics, 4s. to 6s. a day. 
Native labourers, 2^. to 4s. a day. 
[b.) All classes of labourers and mechanics usually work 
nine iiours a day. 

11. The chief impediment to the extension of trade 
between Great Britain and Tonga is the Chilian coinage 
that is in circulation, and which has been accepted by the 
Government as currency at 4s. per dollar, whereas the 
actual value is 3s. 2d, per dollar. As the largest share of 
the export trade is in the hands of German merchants, and 
as British merchants are the chief importers, the latter 
have either to export Chilian money, or to pay any rate 
that may be demanded for bills of exchange ; this rate 
varies fipom 5°/^ to 15'^/o. The introduction of a bank 
would serve to facilitate exchange, or if the Government of 
the country could see its way clear to refuse to recognise 
Chilian com as legal tender (as was the case before 1880,) 
the disadvantage to British merchants would be diminished 
to a great degree, more especially as they are now, each 
year, increasing their export trade. 

12. I am not aware of any transfer having taken place 
from Great Britain to other countries of Tongan trade, 
unless it be in the case of the timber trade. All the timber 
used in this district was formerly imported from the 
Colonies, now about half the amount arrives from America, 
and this both stands the cUmate better and is cheaper than 
the Colonial article. 

i:i No. 

14. No. 

15. The trade and industry of this district receive no 
State aid. 

16. No. 

17. len per cent, interest is usually charged on all 
accounts that are not paid within three months. 

18. No regulations exist ^vith regard to trade marks. 

(Signed) IIknry F. Symonds, 
Tonga, British Vice Consul. 

29th AprU, 1886. 
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APPENDIX E. 



COMMERCIAL aEOGRAPHY. 



I. — Letter from Commander V. Lovett 
Cameron, R.N. 

Kwinhata, Epsom Road^ Croydon, 
My Lord, March 8, 1886. 

With reference to my note to you and om* sub- 
sequent conversation, I would make my remarks and 
suj^^estions under the followinjf headings : — 

1st. Commercial geography as a whole. 

2nd. My journey across Africa and what might be done 
in that continent for the advancement of our trade. 

3rd. On the Congo Free State, the Berlin Conference, 
and the German annexations in Africa. 

4th. On my travels in Syria and Mesopotamia, and the 
commercial aspects of those countries. 

5th. On the Soudan question considered from a com- 
mercial point of view. 

6th. On emigration geographically considered. 

7th. General remarks. 

8th. Suggestions as to what might be done by Govern- 
ment and what by private enterprise. 



Commercial Geography. 

Commercial geography, as a separate branch of geo- 
graphical study, has never in this country received the 
attention that it merits, and oiur commerce has arrived at 
its present pitch of development rather in spite of our 
lack of knowledge than on account of any superior ac- 
quaintance with the wants and capabilities of those 
countries with which it has been conducted. 

At onetime, and, indeed, to within a comparatively recent 
date, we were, o^dng to the inventions of our countrymen 
and the great advantages we possessed in the compara- 
tively early development of our resources in coal and iron, 
the one great manufacturing country ; and other nations 
drew from us the major portion of their supplies of 
manufactured cotton'ana woollen goods, of machinery, iron 
and steel ; but this has now all changed, and we find 
nations which were once large consumers of our manu- 
fttcture s not only able to supply their own wants • and 
to send the surplus of their products to neutral markets of 
which we had once the practical monopoly, but also to 
compete successfully with us in the supply of our home 
necessities. 

We, unfortunately, as a nation, have been prone to con- 
sider that being once in the possession of a market we 
should therefore always remain masters of it and have 
done but little to consider the wants and habits of our 
customers ; and the small amount that has been done has 
been the result of individual and disconnected efforts and 
not the outcome of proper and scientific investigation 
conducted on broad and farseeing principles. 

The heads under which commercial geography should 
be studied are as follows : — 

a. The consideration of the markets of the world, both 

" actual and potential *'; what manufactures which 
we produce may be profitably disposed of in them 
and what in return we may draw from them in re- 
payment which we can j)ut to a profitable use. 

b. The fluctuations of trade with these markets and 

their causes. 

c. The various trade routes, ancient and modem, and 

the causes which have led to their adoption, aban- 
donment, and in certain cases to their being again 
utilised. 

d. Tariffs, customs, and local taxation as bearing on the 

ultimate cost of the manufactured article to the 
consumer. 

e. The causes which have led to particular trades or 

manufactures being carried on in certain localities ; 
and why in some instances these trades and manu- 
factures have deserted these localities to become 
permanently or for a time established in others. 

f. The study of conmiercial hygiene. 



g. By the establishment of properly arranged museums 
of both raw and manufactured articles, to enable 
the merchant and manufacturer to know to what 
places it will be most profitable to export British 
goods an^ whence to draw at least cost raw 
materials to fee'd our mills and workshops. 
h. A study of the various port regulations in different 
parts of the world so that iuformation should be 
given to masters of merchant-men which will prevent 
their running the risk of infringing them through 
ignorance. 
i. ITie consideration of great engineering works of 
national or world-wide importance, such as the 
Suez and Panama canals, the tunnels through the 
Alps, the proximate construction of railways in 
■China, the Severn and Mersey tunnels, the Tay and 
Forth bridges, and, perhaps, the Channel tunnel. 
k. The various modes of transporting goods and their 
comparative cost, and how that cost can be reduced 
by improvements in mechanicsm. 
It may be said, and very properly, that many of these 
subjects are now studied by individuals and that some of 
them are in charge of various Government departments, 
but I would urge that at present such knowledge as is 
collected is not generally available to the trading com- 
munity, some of it is concealed owing to the short sighted 
jealousy and selfishness of those possessing it ; and other 
portions are not readily accessible to those who desire to 
learn. 

Much that is mentioned above should, as in foreign 

countries and especially in Grermauy, be done by private 

i.e., non-government — associations; but it is at the same 
time most requisite that there should be a geographical 
department at the Board of Trade or Foreign OflBce, as 
there is now at the India Office, such a department being as 
essential to the commerce of the country as the Hvdro- 
graphical Department of the Admiralty is to the* safe 
navigation of our ships. 

In Germany there are no less than fifty-one publications 
devoted to the cause of commercial geography, and there 
are many societies specially founded for its study. These 
societies have agents in various parts of the world who 
conduct inquiries for them. These agents being generally 
members of the society supply the information required in 
return for benefits they receive. These societies, besides 
the general information they give to their members in 
their publications, also make special inquiries for members 
on payment of the actual cost, and I have been told by 
members that in this way they have for about 10/. received 
useful information, for which if they had conducted the 
inquiries independently they would have had to pay 
500/. to 600Z., even if they had been able to obtain it, 
which was more than doubtful. Besides this, they have 
also established museums, such as I mentioned under § g, 
and of these some have been formed by private enterprise 
and one at least by the Government. By these museums, 
which have been exhibited at various commercial and 
manufacturing centres, information has been afforded not 
only as to what goods are required in various markets, but 
also, a most iuaportant point, the precise method of pack- 
ing so as to suit the idiosyncrasies of the buyers. 

In one instance a German house by imitating the colour 
of the paper, the manner of folding, and the string em- 
ployed in the packing of a certain class of goods by an 
English house, now receives more money for six yards of 
material than they did before for seven, and is now under- 
selHng its JKnglish competitor in a market in which the 
latter thought it was secure from rivals. The Germarf^ 
article being, ba 1 believe, of an inferior quality and 
produced at a less cost than the English, the English 
house cannot compete except by selling at a loss or lower- 
ing the quality of its goods. 

Instances of the same kind may be multipliei almost 
indefinitely, and as the German Government instructs its 
consuls to collect information of this kind and in various 
other ways assists the commercial geographical societies 
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the German merchant, whether in China, Africa, or else- 
where, has a great advantage in competing with his 
British rivals. 

In France, as in other countries, there are also various 

^commercial geographical societies which render a similar 

service to the French merchant and manufacturer, but in 

Germany the system is most developed and receives most 

assistance from the Government. 

In Austria a special outcome of this movement in favour 
of the study of commercial geography deserves to be noted, 
and that is the despatch on an educational tour of the 
sons of merchants, destined some day to be mercliants 
themselves, to study in various parts of the world the 
course of trade and the needs and productions of such 
places as they may visit. 

At Moscow the society of merchants spend vast sums 
in the furtherance of commercial exploration,' and in a 
single year, I have been informed, have devoted 80,000/. 
to this object, besides being most liberally assisted by their 
Government. • 

Under the question of trade routes would properly come 
the vexed one of the Suez Canal, which at one time, 
opposed by British statesmen and engineers, has now by 
many come to be considered as almost absolutely essential 
to our commerce. The Suez Canal has been of some use 
to this country, but it is by no means the unmixed benefit 
which it is the fashion to think it. 

By means of the Suez Canal France, Italy, Austria, and 
Russia have been able to compete with us on favourable 
terms in the trade of the Eastern world, and large quantities 
of goods which would, if the Suez Canal were not in exis- 
tence, pass through our hands as middlemen, now never 
come near England at all, and this tendency has been 
increased, by the construction of the Mont Cenis and St. 
Gothard Tunnels. We lose on this in two ^^ys, for we 
lose the profits we should have gained as middlemen, and 
also the freights which would have been earned by British 
ships, but which are now lost to us owing to the goods being 
carried in foreign bottoms. 

It may be argued that the bulk of England's trade with 
the East has increased, but the increase has not been in 
proportion to the general increase in trade between Europe 
and the East, and the profit on the trade, if it has not 
decreased, has certainly not increased in proportion to the 
bulk of trade or the increase of capital eopployed. 

Another great evil caused to this country by the Suez 
Canal has been the con^^truction of a class of steamers 
specially adapted to it, and which carry the great bulk of 
the goods coming to us through the canal. These steamers 
would be useless by the Cape route if the canal were 
blocked, and in time of war would, between England and 
Fort Said, require the constant services of at least 30 men- 
of-war (Ist-class cruisers) for their protection, and even 
then would not be safe from the attacks of torpedo boats 
running out from the ports of Spain, Alj^iers, and Sicily. 

I cite this question of the Suez Canal, as it is a typical 
one, and often argued about by persons having but a 
superficial acquaintance with the merits of the case. 

I do not know that I need give more illustrations of 
commercial geography, but if I were not tied by my respect 
for individuals 1 could mention ludicrous instances of the 
ignorance of persons in business of geography, even when 
it might have been thought that its knowledge was vital 
to their interests. 

In pure geography the Royal Geographical Society does 
all that is actually necessary, but there is no use in pro- 
viding water if the hnrse will not drink. For some time 
they gave medals to schools to foster and encourage the 
proper teaching cf geography, which has in a measure failed 
of its object, and lately Ihey have bcfn inquiring into the 
various methods in which geographical teaching is con- 
ducted, and have opened an exhibition of maps, globes, &c. 
for the benefit of teachers ; >)ut it still remains to be seen 
if this plan will be more successful in its operation than 
the giving of medals. 

As 10 geographical teaching in this country, that in the 
rate-aided schools leaves little to be desired, considering the 
classes for whom they are intended, though there might be 
some alteration in the method ; but in the middle and 
upper class schools great improvement is needed, and there 
should be special faciUties for the teaching of practical and 
economic geography, and I think that in a country like 
England, whose interests stretch into all portions of the 
globe, it would not be too much to ask that there should 
be chairs of geography in her universities. 

On my Journey across Africa and the future of Trade in 
that Continent. 

On this i:ubject 1 would refer you to the closing chapters 
of my hoi>k ** Across Africa," o\ which I have the honour 



of forwarding your Lordship a copy herewith, and also to 
some articles I wrote in the " Mancnestei* Courier," which I 
will forward as soon as I have obtained copies. 

The great drawback to the development of trade in 
Africa is the lack of transport, which not only causes an 
enormous amount of slave hunting and its concomitant 
horrors, but also renders it impossible for any but the most 
valuable and least bulky goods, such as ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and india-rubber to be exported with any hope of 
profit. 

There are signs that in various directions people are 
waking up to tnis want. The French have commenced v. 
railway in Senegal having Timbukhtu for its objective 
point, and had, if they have not now, ambitious ideas of a 
Trans-Saharan railway to the same place in prosecuting the 
surveys. for which Colonel Flatt^s and his expedition 
perisned. The object for which the Senegal railway is 
being constructed is to enable the nierchant of St. Louis 
and Goru to some day compete successfully with us for the 
trade of the Upper Niger. 

The Portuguese have designed a railway from Loanda to 
Embaca, the concession for which has, I hear, just been 
granted to a Lisbon syndicate, who hope to conmience 
work shortly, and this line should open up at no distant 
date a most remunerative trade. 

In the Portuguese possessions on the east coast the 
Delagoa Bay Railway is now being promoted by well-known 
Englishmen, who have received most favourable terms 
from the authorities at Lisbon. Some of our South African 
merchants, and especially those interested in the Natal 
railways, are hostile to. this undertaking on the ground 
thtt it is in Portuguese territory; but the possession of a 
commodious and safe harbour at its seaward end cannot 
fail to secure for it the future trade of the Transvaal and 
the productive regions north of the Limpopo. 

Portugal is also doing much in exploration, and it would 
be well to consider if we could induce her to make such 
alterations in the tariffs and municipal laws of her African 
possessions as might induce Englishmen to invest their 
capital there, and provide sorely needed money for public 
works and improvements, the extension of plantations, and 
other purposes which would yield a remunerative return. 

In our West Coast colonies there has been often an 
unwise economy which has starved and neglected public 
works, and there is often also a lack of encouragement on 
the part of Government officials towards private efforts for 
their improvement. 

Both in our colonies and in Liberia, if there were syste- 
matic cultivation there would be an enormous increase 
both in their exports and imports ; but, unfortunately, the 
" civilised " African has not yet learnt the value of agri- 
cultmral pursuits, and in consequence the whole of our 
West Coast colonies and Liberia are overrun by small 
traders whose methods of trade are, to say the least, 
peculiar. 

The French settlement at Assini and other small settle- 
ments close to our possessions are nominally free trade, 
and are used as places whence goods can be smuggled so 
as to evade the duties which we are compelled to levy for 
purposes of revenue. 

In the Gold Coast colony the presence of gold is by no 
means an unmixed benefit for the natives, &iding that a 
short spell of lucky work will pronde them in necessities 
and luxuries for a lengthened ])eriod have always neglected 
to collect the valuable vegetable products of their country, 
even to the limited extent that is done in other parts of 
AMca. 

The gold mines which have been started and worked by 
European companies, though there is abundance of gold, 
have not been generally successful ; indeed, ill-success has 
been the rule, but the causes are not far to seek. Much of 
the speculation fell into the hands of needy men who 
sought to grow rich, not by the working of the luines, but 
by their sale. There has been a general and lamentable 
want of knowledge and other necessary qualifications among 
those who have had charge of the work upon the spot and 
the labour obtainable has been insufficient, and when con- 
sidered in reference to its efficiency and reliability exces- 
sively costly. The cost of transport of machinery and 
stores, there being no roads, has been enormous, and the 
Government, as I think, unwisely levied duties on articles 
intended for the development of the mines, and in the case 
of the powder required in mining this duty has been ex- 
cessive. There is rightly enough a very heavy duty levied 
on the powder intended for use in muskets, but the com- 
pressed powder used in mining operations is unavailable 
for other purposes, and if taxed at all should have been 
liable only to a low special rate. 

For more detailed information as to these mines I would 
refer your Lordship to the second volume of " To the Gold 
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Coaat for Gold,"* by Captain (now Sir Richard) Barton 
and myself, although I am sorry to say our golden antici- 
pations have not been realised. 

The great needs of Africa are transport and labour ; the 
first of these may to some extent be supphed by the 
utilisation of her rivers and lakes, but they require to be 
supplemented by the cheapest possible system of steam 
tramways. The labour question I hope some day may be 
met by the immigration of Chinese, who will find vast 
tracts where they can exercise their patient industry with- 
out interfering with the rights of the natives. 

The general geography of the greater portion of the 
interior of AfHca is now well known, but we should turn 
our attention by means of properly qualified explorers to 
find out the products of the various countries which may 
be of commercial value and also devise means by which 
they may be rendered available. 

On the Congo Free State and German annexations 
in Africa. 

I enclose herewith a copy of a lecture given by me on 
the Congo Free State ana the Berlin Conference which 
deals with most of the questions to be considered in con- 
nexion with the Congo State. 

s^The Congo State Railway now being promoted by 
Messrs. Stanley, Hutton, and Mackinnon is absolutely 
necessary if the Congo Free State is to prove a success. 
Its construction would at once open a large amount of 
navigable water, including the new affluent discovered by 
Mr. Grenf ell of the Baptist Missionary Society, which most 
probably will afford easy access to within a short distance 
of the navigable portion of the Bahr el Arab and Bahr el 
Ghazal. 

The statements of Mr. Stanley as to there being 
40,000,000 of inhabitants in the Congo basiil and the 
quantity of cloth that they may be expected to consume 
require to be received with caution, but that as the country 
is opened up and the people by degrees civilised there is 
no Qoubt that a very large and increasing trade will be 
formed on a stable basis. 

One of the important questions which have to be con- 
sidered with regard to the future trade of the Congo is the 
extension of Arab influence along the course of the river. 
From my knowledge of the chief of this movement, Tippo- 
Tippo (Hamed ibu Hamed), I should say that it would 
not be difficult to enlist him on the side of law and order, 
and induce hira to abandon slave for legitimate trade ; and 
it is most essential that this should be done, as if conflicts 
arise between him and his followers and the agents of the 
Free State, the whole movement for the improvement of 
Africa will be thrown back for years, and it is by no means 
improbable that the Arabs from Zanzibar may soon join 
bands with their co-religionists of the ^ioudan, and the 
fighting and desolation now prevailing in the Nile basin be 
extended into that of the Congo. AH the treaties under 
which the stations of the free state have been acquired 
have now been approved of, and by the voice of Europe been 
declared to be bmdiilg in international law, but it is a very 
open question whether the native chiefs knew what they were 
parting with for a few fathoms of cloth or gallons of rum, 
and, even if they did, if they had the right to conclude 
these treaties. In such parts of Africa, if before this new 
departure took place, lands have been obtaingk from 
natives it has been almost, if not quite, univerSBy the 
case that the consent of either the elders of the tribe, the 
members of the cliief s family, or his prospective heirs has 
had to be obtained in order to render the agreements 
valid. Much also of the territory which has by the Berlin 
Conference been decided to belong to the Congo Free 
State has never as yet been visited by their agents, and in 
the case of Urua, of which I know more than any other 
civilised roan, I feel confident that though the chief may 
permit the establishment of permanent trading stations he 
and his successors will not, unless there is a great modifica- 
tion of their ideas and customs, cede one inch of their 
sovereign rights to any strangers. From rebels or pre- 
tenders to the chieftainship agreements mav be obtained 
on the condition of overthrowing the true chief, but these 
necessarily will lead to wars and conflicts. 

In Katanga also where the Mnyamwesi Mshiri and his 
son have established what may be properly called a 
military dominion and which is also incluaed within the 
limits of the Congo Free State, its authority will certainly 
not be established without fighting. 

The International Law propounded (and adopted at 
Berlin) by Sir James Travers Twiss and Professor Amtz 
has startled a good many, and we must remember in this 
case we have only heard counsel on one side and that if 

• Published by Cbatto and Windus in 1833. 
o 24857. 



eqnallv eminent and learned international jurists had been 
briefed on the other side we most probably would have 
had it contended that the precedents quoted did not apply 
and a very different aspeot thrown upon the validity of 
treaties concluded by private individuals without any 
authority or commission from sovereign states. 

The Germans have not been slow to act upon the 
International Law propounded at Berlin, and in the numer- 
ous and extensive annexations which they have made in 
Africa have fully availed themselves of the latitude and 
liberty, I had almost said license, which it permits. That 
the districts on the inland side of the dominions of our ally 
H. H. Seyid Burghash, Sultan of Zanzibar, could have 
been secured to the Germans who profess to have con- 
cluded treaties with the native chiefs in the time and 
manner that it is reported to have been done, is in my 
opinion a moral and physical impossibility, and it is per- 
fectly clear that the rights of both the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and of his subjects have been seriously interfered with. 

An important matter with regard to these German 
annexations has been pointed out, viz., that although 
some of them are within the free trade area of the Berlin 
Conference, the right of free residence has not been 
guaranteed (or rather has expressly been omitted) in them 
as in the Congo Free State and no free trade regulations 
can avail anything if the governing power can exclude a 
merchant or his agent from residence ; indeed it can be 
made a most effective means of boycotting foreign com- 
petition* 

Outside the free trade area we shall have no doubt to 
contend with protective tariffs, and as much of the trade 
is in the hanas of either British subjects or of persons 
under English protection, they will find their profits 
diminished and their liberty of action restrained. 

As for the German annexations on the West Coast I 
would refer your Lordship to the reports of Mr. Rogozinski, 
which will give a clear iaea of the manner in which they 
were carried out at Cameraoes and its neighbourhood. 
Further west the establishment of settlements under the 
German flag seem to have been only attempted in order to 
evade custom dues levied by our colonies. 

That all the new German colonies will be successful I 
do not think any one believes, but there can be no doubt 
that they will, as they are intended to do, foster German 
conunerce at the expense of British and very probably, 
when the course of trade is well established, many of them 
will be practically abandoned. 

With regard to the Congo Free State, I may remark 
that among the provisions with regard to it was the 
establishment of an international commission of control 
with very important powers, which was to commence its 
duties as soon as five delegates should have been appointed, 
but notwithstanding the time that has elapsed since the 
conference, no British delegate has been appointed, 
although there have been difficulties between British 
traders and the Government of the State, and that active 
measures are being taken to promote the Congo State 
Railway which should be subject to its supervision. 



On my Travels in Syria and Mesopotamia and the 
commercial aspect of those Countries, 

On this subject I would refer your Lordship to " Our 
Future Highway,'* written bv me in 1879, and published 
by Macmillan & Co., of which I regret that I have not a 
copy to forward for your acceptance, and also to the 
various consular reports. 

My journey was undertaken at my own expense in order 
to study the question of the Indo-Mediterranean railway, 
and on my return I met with such support, that if the 
Sultan had not refused a firman on any terms a large 
portion of that railway would Kkve been in existence. 

The great need of all the countries N-isited by me, was 
proper means of transport, and I found that from the 
Hauran, and from other places as well, if the ancient 
irrigation works were restored and railways made to 
transport their products, wheat could have been landed in 
England at a profit from 20 to 22 shillings per quarter. 

I know that this would be poor comfort to the English 
farmer, but there are enormous tracts which might be 
made most productive, and if proper legislation and 
security were provided, would soon become the home of 
prosperous people with whom a most profitable trade could 
be carried on. 

Wherever the Circassians have been located they have 
been a curse to the neighbourhood, and in one case which 
came under my own notice at Mombedj, I felt obliged 
to bring the case of the Arabs, whom they were robbing 
and oppressing, under the notice of Her Miyesty's consul 
at Aleppo. 
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At Ras el Aden where a number of Circassians were 
settled after tbe Crimean war, they had done nothing 
towards developing the country and instead of acting as 
a buffer between the nomad Arabs and settled inhabitants 
as was intended, they have preyed upon both. 

If the Turkish Government could only be induced to 
afford security for capital and to give permbsion for 
railways to be buiJt, we should soon nnd her \'ast mineral 
and agricultural resources developed, and with better com- 
munications there would also soon be a better administra- 
tion of justice. 

I have seen camels loaded with American petroleum 
passing the springs whence was drawn the supply that 
li^htecf Nineveh, Biro, Nimroud, and Babylon, and the 
bitumen which was used insteail of mortar in the construc- 
tion of those mighty cities. (Gen. XL 3. " And they had 
'* brick for stone and slime for mortar." This shme was 
bitumen.) Now the springs are used as baths by the in- 
habitants of Mosul and the naphtha is sometimes set on fire 
by the Arabs to amuse the passing traveller. 

Coal used to be floated down the Tigris to supply the 
steamers plying on that river between Baghdad and 
Busrah, but the extortion of local officials has so raised 
the cost, that it is now supplemented by coal from Eng- 
land. I need not here awell on the advantages that 
would accrue to England if the Mediterranean and 
Persian Gulf were linked together by a railway, but there 
is no country in the world where railway construction 
would prove of more moral and material advantage and 
more remunerative to the investor than the Asiatic do- 
minions of the Sultan. The population there now is in a 
great measure centred in cities where the majority of the 
people live in poverty and squalor instead of being spread 
abroad, and as agriculturists gaining an abundant liveli- 
hood and also enriching others, and it would be very easy 
to establish them along the lines of railway. 

On the Soudan question considered from a commercial 
point of view. 

Of the causes which have led to the present disastrous 
and unfortunate condition of affairs in the valley of the 
Nile I need not speak, but I find from the best informed 
of the merchants who export Manchester goods to Egypt 
that about 2,000,000/. worth per annum went to the 
Soudan. As much of this was bought by Arabs in Cairo 
no account can be found of it as going to the Soudan in 
custom house or consular reports apart from the general 
returns from Egypt, and as the consumption has much 
increased in Egypt proper these general retiu*ns are no 
index of the loss that has occurred. 

As to exports, I am told that senna has almost, if not 
quite, disappeared from the market, and gum arabic has 
auadrupled if not quintupled in price. Even in the best 
days of the Soudan trade the cost of transport was so 
great that many articles which woidd be of value in this 
countiy could not be exported, and this caused a double 
loss, viz., the profit on English goods which would have 
been required to pay for these exports and also the profit 
on the exports themselves. 

The Soudan used to return a surplus on its expenditure, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of corruption and the 
barbarous manner in which the taxation was levied, and 
the great slave dealers like Abu Savod and Zobehr used to 
pay large amounts to high Egyptian officials for their 
support and countenance. 

The natural outlet for the trade and commerce, not 
only for what was considered the Egyptian Soudan, but 
also for the Tchael basin and much of equatorial Africa is 
Souakin, and if a railway were constructed 1)etween that 
place and Berber or Khartoum, all this trade would pass 
by it. At present (or rather when the route was open) it 
costs 10(/. a pound (85/. a ton) to carrv goods between the 
two places. 2,000,000/. worth Manchester goods weighs 
20,000 tons and the exports must have been as heavy ; if, 
therefore, the old trade of the Soudan passed over such a 
railway which might (on a narrow gauge) be built for 
1,000,(K)0Z., we could if we charged 2/. lO*. a ton obtain 
gross receipts of 100,000/. a year, and allowing 50 per 
cent, for working expenses pay 5 per cent, interest on the 
capital necessary without allowing anything for increase 
of traffic or for the passenger (pilgrim) trade. 

Until some settlement is arrived at it is of course useless 
to think of this railway, but I feel perfectly sure that both 
Osman Digna and the Caliph Abdullah, who heads the 
movement in Dongola, would listen to reason and that it 
would not be difficult to find out from them on what 
terms they would treat. 

I am so assured of the possibility and safety of doing 
this that if I had the necessary funds, which would be 
very small, and the permission of Her Majesty's Govern- 



ment to do so, I would start to-morrow for Osman Digna's 
camp and in a very short time return with a summary of 
the bases on which he would treat. 

Once peace is restored the rest is easy, and we could 
besides constructing the railway and restoring trade in a 
very short time bring large tracts of futile land under 
cultivation. 

Emigration commercially considered. 
The great principle on which emigration ought to be 
conducted is to remove the surplus, and locallv useless, 
population from the place where they are, and plant them 
where their labour has a value. 

The slave trade between Africa and America in a great 
measure frilfilled these conditions and to it the develop- 
ment of the Southern States and West India Islands was 
mainly due. 

In a similar manner the Indian and Chinese coolie trade 
has developed Mauritius and the Giiano Islands. 

We have now a large surplus population for whom it is 
difficult to find food, let alone profitable employment in 
England, and therefore it is both our interest and our 
interest and our duty to remove them to places where they 
earn their own livelihood, or if we do not actually remove 
the unemployed themselves to remove such a portion of 
the employed that their work may fall to those in want 
of it. 

In planting a new settlement or colony care should be 
taken as far as possible to select localities climatically suited 
to the colonists, and to see that there are a proper propor- 
tion of different trades and callings among them. 

I would suggest that each poor law area in England 
should now be permitted either alone or in conjunction 
with others to establish new settlements in such parts of 
the colonies as may best be adapted to their redundant 
population. 

If we take it, for example, that there are 1,000 people 
supported by the rates whom, excluding old and infirm, it is 
considered necessary to send away, we should find that 
300 of these would be able-bodied men fit to commence the 
work of clearing, hut-building, and generally preparing 
the new settlement for ultimate habitation by tne whole 
number. 

The rate-paying area supporting these people should be 
permitted to raise money tor the purpose of founding the 
settlement and sending the people out in such parties and 
divisions as may be advisable. These people should be 
paid for their labour in passages, land, and provisions, and 
after a certain time the new township or settlement should 
be charged with a rate to pay off the loan and interest 
guaranteed on the English rates. 

Portions of the land in the new settlement might also 
be retained to be sold when it increases in value for the 
same purpose, and to reduce the poor rate in the English 
area founding the settlement. Persons of education would 
be required for magistrates, clergy, doctors, and teachers in 
the new settlement, and could also be given land for their 
services, and, perhaps, be bound by certain conditions as 
to the improvement of this land. 

In this manner we would not onlv reduce the number of 
people to be supported b^ the English rates, but with 
proper management a considerable sum might be gained 
towards the support of those unfit for emigration, and new 
market^ould be opened for the sale of English manu- 
factures. 

Of course the above is the merest sketch and idea, but 
upon such lines rate-aided emigration might be established 
without any severance of family ties. 

Another kind of emigration or migration in order to 
provide labour where it is scanty and by that means in- 
crease their production and the power of the migrants to 
consume our manufactures would be, for instance, the 
encouragement of the surplus population of China to settle 
in the sparsely populated and fertile regions of Africa 
which, under present conditions are unfitted for European 
emigration, and this would afford a large and proper field 
for the employment of capital. 

General Remarks. 

In the whole of these questions knowledge of commercial 
geography is a most important factor, and on its know- 
ledge their success would, in a great measure, depend. In 
other parts of the globe, as in Burmah and the South Seas, 
the extension of our commerce and its maintenance upon 
a sound and remunerative basis depends greatlv upon the 
knowledge of commercial geography with which it is con- 
ducted and that knowledge should prevent, what too often 
happens, cargoes of goods being sent to places and peoples 
for which they are totally unfitted. 
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Although, perhaps, it may not come properly within the 
limits of this letter, 1 think I may be permitted to touch 
upon the question of the employment of foreign seamen in 
our ships. I think that it is a most suicidaJ policy, and 
should in eirery possible manner be discouraged; but I 
would at the same time, as well as protecting the seaman 
against his master, protect the employer against the seaman. 
Much of the disfavour with which British seamen are 
regarded is due to the fact that until after a ship gets to 
sea there is no means for a commander of a merchant ship 
knowing whether his crew are what they represent them- 
aelves to be. There should, to obviate this, be a proper 
registration of seamen's certificates, and the men should be 
divided into classes according to their qualifications, and 
at every large port there should be competent officers to 
decide whether a man's Qualifications are what he professes 
them to be, this would be only going a step fartner than 
is done now in insisting that merchant officers should 
pos:fess Board of Trade certificates. 

Suggeitiotts, 

Much of what has been recommended above can only be 
carried out by private association and co-operation, but it 
would be a very proper thing iPor Government to grant a 
aubsidy to any association properly formed and constituted 
for their advancement and furtherance. 

Government also, as I have said above, should have a 
Commercial (geographical Department at the Boaurd of Trade 
which should perform analogous duties to those of the 
intelligence Department of the War Office. 

Our consuls should also be instructed to study more 
closely than they do now the course of trade at the places 
at which they are stationed, and in some instances it would 
be well to remind them that our consular service is not 
only intended for political purposes, but also for the pro* 
tection and extension of British commerce. 

Many of the consular reports on trade are now most 
yaluable and exhaustive, but they should be made in a 
regular form so that they would be more easy to consult, 
and the information contained in them should be tabulated 
and digested by the Commercial Geographical Department, 
so that any information that may be required would be at 
once available, instead of, as is now too often the case, 
entombed in the sarcophagus of a blue book. 

I trust that these remarks which I have ventured to 
make may be of use to your Lordship in connexion with 
your inquiry into the causes of depression in trade, and 
will be nappy to give any evidence before you which I may 
be able to furnish. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) V. Lovett Cameron, C.B.,D.C.L. 
Commander, R.N. 

The Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., 

30, St. James* Place, S.W. 



II. — Letter from Mr. E. J. Watherston. 

12, Pall Mall East, 
My Lord, London, S.W. 

My attention has been drawn to a speech of your 
Lordship, in House of Lords, in which you refer to com- 
mercial geography. 

Perhaps you will excuse the liberty I take in sending 
you a paper on the subject referred to. 
I am, &c. 
(Signed) Edward J. Watherston. 
The Right Hon. 
the-Earl of Iddesleigh. 



Societies of Commercial Geography. By Edward 
J. Watherston. 

A Paper read at the British Association Meeting, York, 
1881. 

It is an old 8»ying that " Knowledge and perseverance 
lead to success.*' Doubtless knowledge properly stands 
first for without it no perseverance, be it ever so great, 
would reach a given aim. A blind man, however good his 
legs, cannot run as fast as a boy with fair eyesight. This 
fact, simple enough as it is, and indisputable, is one which 
many among us, notably our industrial classes, including 
the directors of them, manufGtcturers, merchants, and 
others, have signally ignored in recent years. There is no 



nation in the world surpassing our own for perseverance 
and energy of action, but the knowledge which should 
guide this perseverance and energy is, unfortunately, not 
always to be found. Other nations have left us, in this 
respect, in the rear. 

A few years ago I knew a manufacturer, a highly in- 
telligent man, who produced a certain special article 
(which was, I believe, of his own invention) for exporta- 
tion. The manufacture was a great success; but the 
manufacturer himself cared but little to know from what 
quarter of the globe the golden guineas came that filled 
his cofiPers. This, to him, trifling matter he left to the 
knowledge of agents or factors — ^middle men — ^who per- 
haps did not knew much more than he— their business 
being to employ sub-agents, who in turn took no special 
interest in this one article of Brii^h manufacture; the 
routine of their work consisting in shipping ofi* a great 
varietur of home produce to foreign parts. 

So it happened that one day my friend, the manu^- 
turer of the special article, was informed by his chief 
" factor " that tnere was no further demand for his goods, 
consignments having been returned, there being a glut in 
the market. How the " glut " occurred he could not tell. 
It turned out in the end — but not for a lung time i^ter 
the manufacture of this special article could be brought to 
a stand-still or seriously diminished^that foreign agents 
had appeared on the market where the staple of the pro- 
duce was sold, and had offered it at lower prices, being 
well able to do so, as the profits were considerable. I take 
this as a typical case, representing, I believe, thousands 
of similar ones. Energy and perseverance were not able 
to achieve success in the absence of knowledge. 

Here is evidently a great want to be filled, and it is 
most surprising that it has not been done long ago. In 
this country, above all others, minor wants in trade and 
commerce are amply attended to. If Mr. Jones, of Man- 
chester, wishes to learn whether Mr. Smith, keeping 
a small shop somewhere in London, be a solvent cus- 
tomer, or otherwise, he has but to apply to one among a 
score of societies, or private institutions, and, on payment 
of a small sum, or annual subscription, he will be duly, 
and in most instances correctly, informed that the said Mr. 
Smith may be trusted within the limits of a given amount. 
" He is good for a hundred pounds ; good for a thousand 

Jounds/' will be the reply, as the case may be, and Mr. 
ones gives credit accordingly. But if the same Mr. 
Jones wishes to send a carffo of cotton goods, say to Aus- 
tralia or to China, he will be quite unable to get the (to 
him) very important information as to whether these par- 
ticular goods be at the time saleable or not. Perhaps his 
last consignment was a profitable one ; l)ut, for all he 
knows, the fiBishions may nave changed, or foreign com- 
petition may have set in, without mentioning other causes 
for the non-sale of cotton goods. In such a case, if sent, 
goods at times must be disposed of at a loss, or be brought 
home at immense cost to their consignors. 

All our great shipping companies are familiar with the 
f&ct that many of tneir vessels constantly carry out to 
British colonies and foreign countries IfU'ge cargoes of 
merchandise, only to be sent home again. Of course, 
there is no kind of objection on the part of shipowners 
to this kind of " shuttle " work ; but .... our own and 
other Governments, no doubt, are doing much to prevent 
costly waste of national energy, residting solely from 
the ignorance of our manufacturers and merchants. This 
is true. The British Government, to begin with, publish 
every year a host of Blue Books, under various titles, 
giving a mass of most valuable information concerning our 
import and export markets, the demands of trade, and 
similar matters. There are, inter alia, the "Reports of 
" Her Majesty's Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on 
*' the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of the countries in 
•' which they reside " — an admirable series, of which about 
half a dozen octavo volumes appear annually ; and some- 
what similar are the " Reports from Her Majesty's Consuls 
** on the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of their consular 
" districts," more numerous even, and, in some respects, 
more valuable, as entering into details. Then there are 
monthly and annual **: Accounts relating to the Trade and 
'* Navigation of the United Kingdom," summed up mai 
enUrged in a huge quarto, known as the " Annual State- 
ment," issued by the Board of Trade, and half a score of 
other Blue Books, described variously as "Statistical 
Abstracts,*' "Agricultural Returns," "Special Reports," 
and under other names. But vast as is the information 
given in all 'these ofiicial publications, the very vastness 
niakes them all but useless to the classes whom they are 
intended to serve. Neither the merchants of London and 
Liverpool, nor the manufacturers of Birmif^gham, Shef- 
field, Leeds, and Manchester have time to study and 
digest the mass of literature under blue cover, kindly 
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issued by an enlightened Govemment. The Blue Books, 
moreover, are made the more unavailing to practical men 
of business by reason of the mountains of rubbishy 
matter — about a hundred weight of useless quartz em- 
bedding a couple of ounces of gold — the editorship of the 
volumes being left, as the Times once said, to that intelli- 
gent personage— the Printer's Devil! To make matters 
worse, not one of our numerous Blue Books has so much 
as an index to guide the reader through its mazes, 
Similar publications of foreign Governments are better 
edited, notably those of the United States, of Germany, 
and of Italy. 

But it would clearly be impossible for any of our busy 
merchants and manufiicturers to study all the British and 
foreign Blue Books in order to discover the best markets, or, 
if any, new outlets aad inlets of commerce. It " does not 
pay, as the expressive saying is. it pays better — or 
rather, the loss is less— to send a ship to the antipodes, 
and bring it back again with the same (irgo, than to spend 
time in reading a ship-load full of books. Thus, energy 
and perseverance continue to battle with ignorance. 

Until quite recently other nations, in this respect, were 
not much better ofE than ourselves. However, a little 
more than three years ago, the idea occurred to a German 
professor. Dr. Jaunasch, well known as a writer on sub- 
jects of political economy and statistics, that his enter- 
prising countrymen might derive advantage from the study 
of a new subject added to the hundreds of arts and 
sciences already taught in schools to the younger genera- 
tion. He gave to the new study the name of " Commer- 
cial Geography'* (Handelsgeographie) — a name which, if 
ineuphonious to English ears, is not infelicitous in the 
German language, delighting in compound nouns. The 
idea was simply to teach commercial men, including 
manufacturers that form of geography most interesting to 
themselves— namely, that of the countries of the globe most 
profitable both for buying and selling all kinds of mer- 
chandise. In short, the proposition was, that commercial 
men should be taught the names and positions of markets 
in addition to the names and positions of rivers, mountains, 
and so forth, as ordinarily taught in schools. The pro- 
position " took " at once, and all the more as it came at 
the right time. Germany, suddenly risen to be one of the 
leading Powers of Europe, with a population prodigiously 
increasing, and scarcely finding room within its own 
borders, found itself in great want of outlets for its manu- 
factures and agricultural produce, while not un desirous 
also to have (under conditions) inlets for foreign goods in 
exchange. To get an intimate knowledge of all this was 
set out as the principal subject to be taught by "Com- 
mercial Geography." The idea — so simple, that it is to 
be wondered how it failed to have occurred long ago — 
found almost inunediate realisation in the establishment, 
at Berlin, of a ** Society of Commercial Geography " 
{Verein fur Handelsgeographie), The example of the 
capital was followed very soon by many other towns, 
where similar societies were formed, which, however, very 
prudently, did not set up as independent institutions, but 
aflBiliated themselves in immediate connexion with the 
parent societv. This, at Berlin, is now known as the 
" central society " {Centralverein), and all the others are 
called *' branch societies" (Zweigvereine) — the whole of 
them working together, as is their interest, in the utmost 
harmony. The management of each "branch society'* 
is under a council in regular communication with that of 
the " central society," which latter consists of nine mem- 



bers elected annually. The annual contribution of each 
mexnber b fixed at not more than 12 marks, or as many 
shillings; but this does not include the subscription to 
the publications of the " central society," already three in 
number,''' with promise of more. The most important of 
these publications is a weekly paper called " Export,'* very 
ably edited, abounding in miorraation to manu^Bu^urers, 
contributions from German merchants, as well as scientific 
men residing in nearly all parts of the civilised world. It 
would appear to be the design that these contributes to 
" Export " — all of them members, honorary or otherwise, 
of the " Centralverein fiir Handelsgeographie," at Bertin — 
shall gradually assume a position somewhat similar to our 
own ** Lloyd's agents," scattered all over the globe. As is 
well known, those agents are gentlemen of good positicm, 
who, with great trust imposed on them, act from no mer- 
cenary motives, but find pride in doing service to their 
countrymen. In like manner, as Lloyd's agents report 
concerning ships, shipwrecks, and all matters relating to 
navigation, to the head-quarters in London, so the German 
agents send in their reports upon all matters relating to 
the commercial requirements of their districts to the 
" Centralverein fur Handelsgeographie " in Berlin, which 
reports are published in full m the ** Geographiuche Nach- 
richten, sold to non-members for the sum of two marks, 
or 2s. The list of agents includes some of the most 
eminent Germans settled abroad— men of scientific renown, 
anxious for their country's welfare. 

Last year the societies held a^ ** Congress " at Berlin, 
and the speeches, reported at length in a " Bericht uber 
die Verliandlungen des Ersten Congresses fiir Handels- 
geographie," show the great progress which has been 
made m the attempt to secure for Germany commercial 
relations with the entire world. I sincerely ho|)e that, ere 
long, such a society may be in existence in this country. 
As a commencement, it might engraft itself, to save need- 
less expenses, upon some exising institution. Already we 
have in our midst a system well calculated to develop such 
a society, I allude to the various "chambers or com- 
merce." But there would be an absolute necessity for a 
"head quarters " (Cen/ra/cerem). It would appear, how- 
ever, that this want will shortly be supplied by the crea- 
tion of a " London chamber of commerce," one of whose 
aims and objects should be the establishment of a society 
of commercial geography, undertaking the publication of a 
weekly or monthly paper. If to this were added a supple- 
ment, giving short and concise information about our 
export and import markets, it might, if sufficiently sup- 
ported, develop into something like the journal " Export," 
published at Berlin. To begin with, our own Blue Books> 
together with those of the United States, Germany, Italy, 
and France, should be made more useful (by extracts and 
condensation) to our mercantile community, who at 
present scarcely know of their existence. 

It is the earnest conviction of the writer of this paper 
that trade in the United Kingdom wants, not protection, 
but development. 

The fact of her sons being scattered over the entire 
civilized world should secure for England the best and 
most reliable information regarding the commercial re« 
quirements of the world. Organisation alone is necessary. 
This should be found in the immediate establishment 
of a working — not talking — " society of commercial 
geography." 

(a) " Export." (b) *' Geographisohe Nachrichten fOr Welthandel imd 
Yolkswirthschaft.*' (c) " Handel^fl^eofrraphisches Miueiini." 
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APPENDIX F. 



TAXATION OF CARRIAGES IN RELATION TO 
DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 

Carriage Manufactory, 
113, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Sib, June 19, 1886. 

I BKO respectfully to send jrou various printed 
papers prepared by the carriage building trade, with a 
view to showing how the special and exceptional taxation 
on the products of a useful home industry are a serious 
injury to all engaged in the manufEtcture, and a hindrance 
to the use of vehicles in many ways. 

The carriage builders will, I am sure, feel very dis- 
appointed that they will not have an opportunity of seeing 
the Royal Commissioners, and stating their grievances. 

I trust you will be so good as to nave printed with the 
Final Report of the Royal Commissioners the statements 
now enclosed. 

Thanking you for your friendly reception when I called 
on you, and fbr the tune you devoted to me, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) G. N. Hoopbr. 
G. H. Murray, Esq., 

Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on Depression of Trade, 

Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 



' Enclosurb I. 

Taxbs on Carriages. 

The Deputation of Carriage Builders, Carriage Hirers, and 
Representatives of the accessory Trades to the Chancellor 
cfthe Exchequer, at the Treasury, March 17, 1886. 

The deputation was accompanied by several Members of 
Parliament, and introduced bv J. Brinton, Esq., M.P., and 
J. Craven, Esq., M.P., specially nominated representatives 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. The very limited 
time allowed for the interview prevented several members 
of the deputation expressing theur opinions on the question 
at issue. After Mr. Brinton, M.P., Mr. Gilchrist, Mr. 
G. N. Hooper, Mr. Philipson, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Holmes, 
and others had spoken, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied. 

In the course of his remarks he is reported to have said : 
" I am glad to find that the remarkable depressing effect 
'* upon trade does not seem to have affected the carriage 
" tiude as some seem to think, because I find that, in the 
'' year 1884, the number of carriages was the largest that 
" had ever been made according to our knowledge. 

" As a fact, as far as we know, there has been, curiously 
" enough, a larger increase in the number of licenses in 
'' the year 1885 than in any year previously as far as I can 
*' see ; that is to say, the increase m the number of licenses 
*' is shown by the fact that they were 477,388 in 1885, as 
" contrasted with 470,285 in the preceding year.*' " And 
" if I look back to the year 1870, 1 find that the licenses 
" have increased from 145,000 in that year to 155,000 in 
" 1883. That is, the 42*. duty and* the 15s. duty increased 
" from 276,000 in 1870 to 308,000 in 1883, and in two 
'* last years subsequent to 1883 the increase has been in a 
" greater ratio even than that." " Therefore, it has not 
" been, so far as I can make out, either a dechning duty 
" or a declining trade." 

There was no time allowed or opportunity given for 
immediately replying to these statements, viz. : 

Ist. — " The remarkable depressing effect upon trade 
'* does not seem to have affected the carriage 
" trade." 

2nd. — " As a fact, as far as we know, there has been a 
'* larger increase in the number of licenses in the 
"year 1885 than in any previous year." 

3rd. — " From 1870 licenses liave increased, and in the 
" two last years subsequent to 1883 the increase 
" has been in a greater ratio." Inference — 

'* Therefore it has not oeen, so far as I can make out, a 
" declining duty or a declining trade." 

To these statements exception is taken. To the 1st, 
because it is misleading, as proved by the Inland Revenue 



Report, from which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quoted. 

The 2nd, like imto the first, is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

That is to say, that the number of annual licenses in 
1885 was not 477,388, as stated, but 472,577, and that 
number includes for the first time in any Inland Revenue 
returns the three months' licenses granted from October 
1st in the preceding year, of which there were 2,542 issued, 
and which ought not to be reckoned among the annual 
licenses; so that the annual licenses were 470,035, not 
more than in 1884, when the number was 470,342, but 
less, not an increase, but a decrease of 307. This is the 
more remarkable considering the reduced hackney carriage 
license, and the increase in the number of tram cars. 

Further. — ^The figures used in reference to 1870 and to 
1883 are not fairly used or accurate. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said " that in the two years subsequent 
^* to 1883 the increase has been in a greater ratio than in 
*' former years," he did not mention what in Durness he 
ought to have mentioned, an4, of which he should be aware 
with the report before him, that in the three years previous 
to 1882 the decrease in the number of licenses issued was 
14,104. 

The 3rd. — It is true the number of licenses issued in- 
creased after 1870. The tax was reduced in 1869 from 
32. 10$. to 21. 2s., and during the seven years following 
the increase of licenses issued in Great Britain was 184 
per cent., but since 1877 the increase has only been 2 per 
cent. Yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer asserted that 
neither the trade nor the duty were declining, but in- 
creasing even in these bad times in a larger ratio than at 
previous periods, when the effects of the bad times were 
not operative, especially against this industry. 

In previous periods the increase was, say, seven years 
before 1869, 20 per cent. ; seven years after 1870, 184 per 
cent., and seven years since 18/7, 2 per cent. These 
figures are commended as accurate and reliable to the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
all others interested in extracting the real truth as to the 
blighting effects of the carriage taxes. 

Population increasing at 14 per cent. Carriages at 2 
per cent. 

If the carriage trade is not declining (that is, tending to 
a worse state), but as the Chancellor said " is increasing 
" and increasing, too, at a larger ratio than at previous 
** periods," then words lose their meaning, figures their 
significance, and interviews with Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer become a delusion, a sham, and a waste of time to 
all parties concerned, if figures are distorted and fiu;ts 
ignored. 



Analysis of the Effects of Taxation in relation to 
production, extracted from the 28th Report of the 
Commissioners of Her Muesty's Inland Revenue 
(London, 1885). 



England and Wales, 



The increase of licenses 
issued on carriages 
was 20 per cent. 



From 1870 to 1877 (7 years), just 

after the tax on carriages was 

reduced from 8/. 10«. to 2/. 2s., 

and many restrictions on their use 

were removed, such as the duty on 

horses, turnpike tolls, &c - 
From 1877 to 1884 (7 years) there! The increase of licenses 

was no alteration in, or redaction > on carriages was 1^ 

of, the carriage tax - - J per cent. 

1870. Four-wheeled carriages, 120,7741 Increase in 7 years, 

1877. „ „ 141,077 r 8,894 or 20 per cent. 

1877. „ „ 141,0771 Decrease, 385 or 0-3 

1884. „ „ 140,742/ percent. 

1870. Two-wheeled carriages, 208,778 \ Increase, 78,199 or 85 

1877. „ „ 276,977/ percent. 

1877. „ „ 276,9771 Increase, 8, 100 or 2 -9 

1884. „ „ 285,077/ percent. 



\ 
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Scotlarul, 

From 1870 to 1877 (7 years), just 
after the tax on carriages was 
reduced from 8/. 10«. to 2/. 2«^ 
and many restrictions on their use 
were remoyed, such as the duty on 
horses, turnpike tolls, &c. - 
From 1877 to 1884 (7 years) there 
was no alteration in, or reduction 
of, the earriaffe tax 
1870. Fonr-y^eeled carriages, 11,557 
1877. „ „ 14,951 

1877. „ „ 14,951 

1884. „ „ 16,027 



The increase of licenses 
issued on carriages 
was 30 per cent. 

The increase o^licenses 
on carriages was 10 
per cent. 

} Increase in 7 years, 
8,894 or 29 per cent. 

1,076 or 7 per cent. 



1870. 
1877. 
1877. 
1884. 



Two-wheeled carriages; 



„ 25,171 1 3 . 
28,496 / ®'^ 



,958 or 81 per cent. 
,825 or 13 per cent. 



United Kingdom. 



From 1870 to 1877 (7 years), just 
after the tax on carriages was 
reduced from 8/. 10«. to 2/. 2s., 
and many restrictions on their use 
were remoTed, such as the duty on 
horses, turnpike tolls, &c. - 

From 1877 to 1884 (7 years) there' 
was no alteration in, or reduction 
of, the carriage tax 

1 870. Four-wheeled carriages, 1 32,33 1 

1877. „ „ 156,028 

1877. n « 156,028 

1884. „ „ 156,769 



The increase of licenses 
issued on carriages 
was 18^ per cent. 

The increase of licenses 
on carriages was 2 
per cent 

} Increase in 7 years, 
38,697 or 17 per cent. 

y 714 or 0*4 percent. 



1870. 
1877. 
1877. 
1884. 



Two-wheeled carriages, 249,991 \Increase, 52,157 or 20 
„ „ 302,148 J percent 



ffira}"''"'*''''-^'*"*-'- 



The restrictive and blighting action of these taxes pre- 
vents those engafred in the industry even keeping pace 
with the increase of population, and by enhancing the cost 
of production has most materially reduced the export of 
British carriages to our own colonies, as well as to foreign 
countries. 



Enclosurb II. 

The deputation of coachbuilders, job-masters, and others 
that waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
17th day of March last had no opportunity of replying to 
the statements he made. 

This paper is issued to show the carriage building trade, 
and all those who are directly or indirectly interested in 
the taxation of carriages, that it is only by a careful exa- 
mination and comparison of facts and figures that an 
accurate knowledge of the condition of the trade can be 
arrived at. 

The Chancellor quoted the number of licenses issued in 
England in 1870, and compared them with the number is- 
sued in 1883, and, *' so far as he could make out," inferred 
that " coach building was not a declining trade." ** You 
" may generally conclude that the number of licenses is 
" increasing, and increasing, too, even in these bad times, 
'' in a larger ratio than at previous periods, when the 
" effect of the bad times were not operative, especially 
'' against this interest." 

The facts are these, as given above, and cannot be con- 
tradicted or disproved : — 

The increase of licenses issued in the United Kingdom 
from 1862 to 1869, 7 years, 20 per cent. 

The increase of licenses issued in the United Kingdom 
from J 870 to 1877, 7 years, 18i per cent. 

The increase of licenses issued in the United Kingdom 
from 1877 to 1884, 7 years, 2 jier cent. 

The figures speak for themselves, the misfortune is that 
so few know them, and so many read what a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says, and receive his statements without 
the necessary investigation to arrive at the real facts of the 
case. The trade is declining, and it is the duty of the 
deputation to do what they can to remove the mcorrect 
impression by a plain statement of the facts of the case. 



SuoGBSTioNs for Modification of Carriage Licbn- 
8B8, submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
March 17th, 1886, as a temporary relief to the Carriage 
Building Industry till the whole of these exceptional 
and special Taxes on Industry can be abolished. 

Carriapei kept by Coachmakers and others to let on hire. 



Four-Wheel Carriages. 


Two-Wheel GarriageB. 


Term of Hiring. 


Duty. 


Term of Hiring. 


Duty. 


1 month - 


£ «. d. 

2 


1 month - 


£ 9. d, 
10 


Smontht- 


6 


8 mouths 


8 


6 months - 


12 


6 months 


6 


12 months 


10 


12 months 


10 



Carriages kept for private use and not to be let for hire. 



Four-Wheel Carriages. 


Two-Wheel Carriages. 


Term of Using. 


Duty. 


Term of "Using. 


Duty. 


3 months - 
6 months - 
12 months 


£ s. d. 
6 

012 

10 


8 months 
6 months 
12 months 


£ 9. d. . 
8 

6 

10 



On cabs and hackney carriages the same rates as above. 

Abolish the taxation of carriages at the expiration of one 
year. 

Mitigate penalties from 202. to 5/. 

Carriages lent by coachmakers to customers while their 
own are under repair to be exempt from duty. 

No other exemptions as to weight, height of wheels, &c. 

Explanation to show the Working of the Proposed 
Alterations. 

1. The short-term licenses would give relief to many 
persons, thus : — 

2. In the Highlands of Scotland, where the season lasts 
from two to three months, the tax would be proportioned 
to the earnings. 

3. The same holds good with towns, inland or on the 
coast, having periodical seasons, when carriages are in 
great request for about three months and then lie idle for 
nine months. 

4. Buyers would not so much defer buving carriages in 
the three last months of each year, as the tax would be 
proportioned to the use. 

5. By equalizing the tax on cabs and hackney carriages 
the discontent now existing would be allayed. At present, 
persons in the same to^ms competing for similar traffic 
pay different rates of tax, some fifteen shillings and others 
forty-two shillings. 

Note. — In explanation of this clause it should be 
stated that the recent alterations made by Mr. 
Chiiders during his term of office, that carriages 
plying for hire in the streets, under local authority, 
and having a plate of fares, pay fifteen shillings, 
but others, let by livery stable keepers without the 
plate» pay the two guineas tax. (The plate is only 
obtainable in certain towns.) 

6. By abolishing the exemption on weig^ht, height of 
wheels, &c. the premium on carriages employing little skill 
and labour would be removed, better carriages would be 
bought, and more skilled labour employed. 

7. The penalties of twenty pounds are too severe where 
doubts and difficulties arise as to the liability of taxation. 

8. By abolishing the tax the expensive warehouses 
would be cleared of accumulations of old carriages — 
expenses of carrying on the trade would be reduced — 
capital would be liberated and available for wages, rent, 
taxes, &c. — and competition with foreign countries for 
colonial and foreign trude would be more successful. 

9. Under present conditions of British and foreign 
tariffs, foreign carriages enter Great Britsdn free of duty, 
all other countries levy duties more or less severe on British 
carriages entering their ports — the internal taxation and 
restraint on the trade here have artificially so augmented 
the expenses of carrying it on that the export of British 
carriages has been so seriously reduced as to deprive large 
numbers of skilled workmen of employment, and place 
many thousands on short time end short wages. 
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10. The abolition of the tax would place the trade on 
the same footing as other British industries and afford 
more employment to the artizans. 

OoMPARisoN of the Taxation of the Railway Industry 
and the Carriaok Industry. 





Railway Industry, 




£ 


£ 


1871. Paid-up capital* 


652,000.000 


1871. Passenger traffic 20.600.000 


1881. „ M • 


746.000,000 


1881. „ „ 27,400.000 


85 per cent increase. 




88 per cent increase. 


1884. Paid-up capital- 


801.000.000 


1871. Bail wiy passen- 


Annual receipts 


70.600.000 


ger duty - - 501,000 


Net annual profit 


88.800,000 


1881. Railway passen- 
ger duty - - 748,000 


1882>8S. Passenger 
duty produced 


800,000 


Nearly 80 per cent, 
increase. 


Mr. Childers reduced 






the duty and the 






amount is now 


392,000 




51 per cent, reduction. 






Increase, 






Ctapiieli 






1871tol881. 


35 per cent. 




FSsssenger traffic : 






1871 to 1881 


38 „ 




Passenger duty: 






1871tol881 


m n 




llr. Childers reduced 












1888 - - - 


51 « 





Carriage BiUlding Industry, 



Stock in trade - -1 
Plant 
Machinery 

Materials and partly 
made stock and cash 


£ 
6,000,000 


1871. Duty 

1881. „ . . 

Less than 5 per cent 
increase. 


£ 

518.000 

540.000 


at banks - -J 

Net profiU (say 10 per 
cent taking good and 
bad years) 

1883-4, annual taxation - 


600.000 
6^000 


1871. Carriages taxed - 

1881. „ „ - 

An increase of only 5 
per cent, in 10 years. 


428.000 
460,000 


Tax reduced to 16t., and 
three months* licenses 
for six months' tax 
(duty reduced to) - 


546,000 






8 per cent, reduction. 








Increate. 








Capital: 

1871 to 1881 - 4 to 5 per cent. 






Annual turnover : 

1871 to 1881 - 4 to 5 


*t 






Workmen : 

1871 to 1881 - 6 


» 






Duty paid: 

1871 to 1881 - 5 


M 






Increase ef population 14 


H 






Increase in the num- 
ber of carriages - 5 


» 






Mr. Childers reduced 
inl884thellcen8eon 
four-wheeled hack- 
ney carriages ftrom 
42«. to 15«. Such 
"hackney carriages" 
are about 2* per 
cent, of the toJwle 
number ot carriages 
for which licenses 
are taken out. 


• 






The gross number of 
licenses for 1886 are 
fewer than for 1885 
by 1,625, showing a 
continual decrease 
and depression in 
the trade. 
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APPENDIX G. 



British Iron Trade Association, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., 
Dear Sir, Au^st 16, 1886. 

At the instance of this Association, Sir Bemhard 
Samuelson has prepared a number of tables showing the 
differences in the rates charged for the transport of iron and 
iron -making materials, as oetween this country and Ger- 
many and Bel^um. The difference in the ^(reat majority 
of cases is against the traders of the United Kingdom, and 
as these rates have been collected from our manufacturers 
specially for this purpose, and have at a very considerable 
expenditure of time and trouble been collated by Sir 
Bemhard, our Association would be glad to have 
them incorporated in the Final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. The rates are of great importance as throw- 
ing light upon the higher range of charges that prevails in 
this country as compared with our most active and success- 
ful rivals abroad, and from tills point of view they are 
calculated to illustrate, in a very remarkable degree, one 
of the most potent causes of the depression from which the 
iron trade has suflSered for a very considerable time past. 
I shall be glad if you will kindly bring this matter under 
the notice of the Commissioners. 

Yours, &c. 
The Secretary, J. S. Jeans, 

Royal Commission on the Secretuy. 

Depression of Trade. 



Tables. 



The following tables are compiled on the most authentic 
information that the Association has been able to obtain. 
They show the British rates, and what those rates would 
be if charged according to the German and Belgian 
tariffs. 

In the foreign rates all terminal charges and those for 
loading and unloading when requisite for comparison with 
the British rates have been included. 

The British rates are all station to station rates, but in 
some cases include loading and unloading. 



Iron Ore. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


EbbwYale 


Dowlais - 


Per ton. 
9. d. 
1 4 


Per ton. 
8. d, 

1 2 


' Per ton. 
8. d. 

1 1 


H 


Abersychan 


1 4 


1 4 


1 2 


M ' " 


Blisworth - 


8 


6 8 


6 2 


*» . - 


Northampton 


8 1 


6 10 


5 3 


^ - - 




8 8 


7 


6 4 


^ ' ' 


Thrape - 


9 7 


8 10 


5 7 


„ - - 


Thrapetone 


9 6 


8 8 


5 7 


t» • " 


Weedon - 


8 8 


6 6 


6 1 


Ardrossan • 


Cambroe - 


3 


2 6 


3 


,t - • 


Ardeer - 


6 


Oil 


9 


„ - • 


Olengarnock 


1 3 


1 4 


1 4 


GlMgOW - 


Cambroe - 


1 3 


1 4 


1 4 


Bo'neas 


» 


2 


1 8 


110 


Wolverhampton - 


Brymbo Works • 


4 6 


3 1 


3 7 


Saltney - 


H ■ 


1 11 


1 6 


1 6 




n 


3 5 


2 2 


2 5 


Oaidiff 


». 


7 6 


5 4 


4 7 


Brizworth - 


$» 


7 2 


- 


- 


Mortyn - 


m 


8 3 


2 2 


2 6 


Plint 


" 


8 


— 


— 



Iron Orb (Hematite). 



Prom 


To 


British. 


Gorman. 


Belgian 


BiCTigg. Cleator 
Moor Group. 


Workington 


Per ton. 

9, d, 

llU 


Per ton. 
1 4 


Per ton. 
«. d. 


Cleator Moor 


m 


llU 


1 4 




Crossfleld - 


M 


llU 


1 4 




Bgremont - 


M " 


llU 


1 5 




Eskett 


n 


llU 


1 6 




Pritzlngton 


M 


llU 


1 6 




Hoor fiow 


n 


iiU 


1 4 




Mowbray Branch - 


M 


2 2i 


1 6 




Bowrah 


■ 


1 2f 


1 6 




Winder - 


f» 


ilU 


1 6 




Wood End. Cleator 
Moor Group. 


t» 


llli 


1 4 




Yeathouse 


i» 


llU 


1 6 




Askham, Fumess 
Group. 


n 


3 3 


2 8 




Barrow 


» " 


3 3 


2 10 




Dalton 


M 


3 6 


2 10 




Hodbarrow 


M 


3 


2 6 




Lindal . 


M 


3 6 


2 10 




Ulverston - 


M " 


3 6 


2 11 


3 6 



Ironstonb. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Plan 


Glengamock 


Per ton. 
*. d. 
1 4J 


Per ton. 

9. d, 

1 6 


Per ton. 
*. d, 
1 6 


n ' ' 


Ardeer 


1 If 


1 4 


1 4 


Garscadden 


Cambroe - 


1 91 


1 7 


1 10 


Walkinshaw 


» - - 


1 10* 


1 8 


1 10 


Spa Mines - 


Middlesbro' 


1 1 


1 6 


1 5 


Brotton Mines 


M " 


1 31 


1 7 


1 8 



LiMBSTONB. 



MBMOBAjmuM.— Where the British rates are for owners' waggons, 
and there is no specified charge for waggon hire, ith penny per ton per 
mile haa been added to the rates for hire of waggons, the foreign rates 
including waggon hire. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Muieral 


Brymbo Works - 


Per ton. 
«. d. 

1 


Per ton. 
9. d, 
1 


Per ton. 

9, d. 
9 


Bishopley Quarries 


Middlesbro' 


2 2i 


2 6 


S 8 


Frosterley - 


M " 


2 2f 


2 5 


2 8 


Eaisby Hill 


M 


1 6i 


1 10 


111 


Wingate - 


t» " 


1 4* 


1 8 


1 9 



Coal. 



Fron 


1 To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Ebbw Vale 


- Beaufort - 


Per ton. 
*. d. 
8 


Per ton. 
*. d. 
8 


Per ton. 
«. d. 

7 


» 


- Brynmawr 


9 


8 


8 


„ 


- Clydaeh - 


1 3 


10 


Oil 


M 


• Govelon - 


1 6 


1 




» 


- Abergavenny 


110 


1 1 




H 


- Dowlais - 


1 5 


1 




1. 


- WaenaTon 


9 


10 




.. - 


- Blaenavon 


1 2 


1 


1 
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Co jLh^-continued. 



From 



To 



Sritish. German. Belgian. 



Ebbw Vale - 



Motherwell 
Camp Colliery 
Craignenk - 
Warwickhill 
Woodhill - 

FerguBhill - 



Abersychan 

Slrhowy - 

Tredegar - 

Talybont - 

Talyllyn - 

Brecon 

Netherton 

Park Head 

Woodhouse 

RonndOak 

Kingswinford 

Brettel Lane 

Corbyn Hall 

Stourbridge 

Cradley - 

Lye 

"Worcester 

Waterford 

Bushey 

Berkhampstead 

Dunstable 

Bletchley - 

Banbury - 

Cambridge 

"Wolverton 

Blisworth • 

Peterborouf^ 

£ugby 

Crewe • 

Stafford - 

CambToe - 



Glengamock 



Ardeer 



Per ton. 
8. d. 
1 4 

8 

10 

3 

8 4 
3 9 
6 11 
6 11 
6 11 
6 1 
6 1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

10 9 

9 6 

10 6 
9 3 

8 9 

11 10 

9 9 
9 5 

12 



6 
74 
9 



1 3 

7* 



Per ton. 
ff. d. 
1 1 

10 

10 

1 7 

1 10 

2 
4 4 
4 4 

7 11 
4 8 
4 8 
4 8 
4 4 
4 8 
4 8 

4 8 

3 11 

6 
6 10 

8 10 

6 5 

5 11 
10 

8 1 

7 10 

9 6 
7 1 

6 6 
6 4 
10 
10 

10 

1 1 
1 4 
1 1 
10 



Per ton. 
8. d, 

1 3 

10 
Oil 

1 11 

2 1 

2 3 

3 11 
311 

5 3 

4 1 
4 1 
4 1 
8 11 
4 1 
4 1 
4 1 

3 9 

6 

4 10 

5 7 
4 8 
4 6 

6 5 
6 4 
6 2 
6 
411 
4 4 
4 4 
9 
9 

10 

1 3 
1 5 
1 4 
U 



Memokakdum.— Where the British rates are for owners* waggons' 
and there is no specified charge for waggon hire, ith penny per ton per 
mile has been added to the rates for hire of waggons, the .foreign rates 
including wagon hire. 

Coke. 



Prom 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 






Per ton. 
8. d. 
6 6i 


Per ton. 


Per ton. 


Consott Co. (West- 
wood). 


Workington 


». d, 

4.8 


8. d, 
4 1 


StelhiCo. - 


M 


ti 01 


4 6 


4 


Straker k Love 
(Brancepeth). 


,. 


7 2 


6 


4 2 


Hamsterley Co. - 




(i 8\ 


4 7 


4 


Lintx Colliery Co. - 


>. 


— 


4 7 


4 


Thompson & Co. 
(Byrom Collieiy). 


" 


4 5i 


3 1 


3 4 


Thompson k Co. 
(Kirkhou&e Co.). 


« 


4 li 


3 1 


3 4 


MickleyCo. 


i» 


6 8i 


4 1 


3 10 


South Durham Co. 


» 


- 


4 10 


4 1 


J. Bowes (Marley 
Hill). 


'• 


6 61 


4 7 


4 


West Tees Colliery 


Middlesbro* 


2 


1 10 


2 1 


Croxdale - 


«» 


1 10 


1 8 


1 11 



Co KE — continued. 



o 24857. 



Prom! 


TO 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Butterknowle 


Middlesbio' 


Per ton. 
2 2 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 2 


Woodlands June- 
tion.j 


,. 


2 4i 


111 


2 2 


Framwellgate Col- 
lieiy. 


.. 


2 3 


2 


2 4 


Littleburn - 


„ 


111* 


1 10 


2 1 


Comsay - 


„ 


2 4 


2 1 


2 4 


Lambton Sherbum 


n 


llH 


1 10 


2 1 


Newton Cap 


»» 


1 10 


1 8 


2 


Ebbw Vale- 


Rhymuey - 


1 1 


11 


Oil 


*» 


Netherton 


6 6 


4 4 


8 11 


,. 


Park Head 


6 6 


4 4 


3 11 


,. 


Woodhouse 


7 7 


7 11 


6 8 


- 


Round Oak 


6 8 


4 8 


4 1 


*t " 


Kingswinford - 


6 8 


4 8 


4 1 


n 


Brettel Lane 


6 7 


4 8 


4 I 


» 


Corbyn Hall 


6 7 


4 4 


3 11 


., 


Stourbridge 


6 7 


4 8 


4 1 


.. 


Cradley - 


6 7 


4 8 


4 1 


» 


Lye- 


6 7 


4 8 


4 1 


„ 


Kidderminster - 


6 6 


4 5 


4 


,, 


Worcester 


6 7 


3 11 


3 


„ 


Waterford 


— 


— 


— 


w 


Bushey - 


11 9 


9 6 


6 


» " 


Berkhampstead - 


10 6 


6 10. 


4 10 




Bletchley - 


10 3 


6 5 




u " 


Banbury - 


9 9 


6 11 




#» " 


Wolverton 


10 9 


8 1 




». 


Blisworth - 


10 6 


7 10 




,* 


Crewe 


8 8 


6 6 




n - 


Stafford - 


8 2 


6 4 





MBMOBA.ifj>nM.— Where the British rates are for owners, waggons, 
and there is no specified charge for waggon hire, ith penny per ton per 
mile has been added to the rates for hire of waggons, the foreign rates 
including waggon hire. The present rebate has been deducted from 
the British rates. 



Pig Iron. 



Prom 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Ebbw Vale - 


Rhymuey - 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
1 6 


Per ton. 
8, d. 
1 2 


Per ton. 
8, d. 
11 


„ 


Dowhus - 


1 8 


1 4 


1 2 


» " 


Blaenavon 


1 6 


1 2 


1 


.» - - 


Abersychan 


1 6 


1 5 


1 3 


*• . ' " 


Tredegar - 


1 3 


1 1 


Oil 


„ 


Yncoedcymmer - 


1 8 


1 6 


1 7 




, 


Netherton 


6 S 


4 4 


3 11 




, 


Park Head 


6 8 


4 4 


3 11 




, 


Woodhouse 


6 8 


7 11 


5 8 




, 


Round Oak 


6 8 


4 8 


4 1 






Kingswinford 


C 8 


4 8 


4 1 






Brettel Lane - 


6 8 


4 8 


4 1 






Corbyn Hall 


6 8 


4 4 


8 11 




. 


Stourbridge 


6 8 


4 8 


4 1 


»» 


Cradley - 


8 


4 8 


4 1 


„ 


Lye 


6 8 


4 8 


4 1 


»t " 


Hagley - 


6 4 


4 6 


4 


1* ■ 


ChurchUl - 


6 4 


4 6 


4 


» * 


Kidderminster - 


6 4 


4 5 


4 


» " 


Hartlebury 


6 4 


4 4 


8 11 


• 


. 


Droitwich 


6 8 


4 1 


3 10 
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Pig Iron — continued. 



Prom 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


EbbwVale- 


Stoke Works 


Per ton. 
8. d, 
6 8 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
4 2 


Per ton. 

8. d. 

3 11 


„ - 


Worcester 


6 8 


3 11 


3 9 


„ - 


Panteg - 


1 9 


1 7 


1 7 


„ - 


Lydbrook - 


3 9 


2 7 


2 10 




Halesowen 


7 fi 


5 2 


4 3 


„ - 


Waterford 


- 


- 


-' 


„ 


Berkhampstead > 


15 


6 10 


4 10 


., - 


Oxford - 


13 4 


6 4 


4 4 


„ 


Banbury - 


10 10 


6 11 


4 6 


„ - 


Northampton 


11 8 


8 


5 3 


„ - 


Thrape 


11 8 


6 11 


5 7 


„ 


Thrapstone 


11 8 


8 8 


5 7 


„ - - 


Weedon - 


11 8 


7 6 


5 1 


,. - 


Leicester - 


11 8 


7 2 


6 




Derby 


11 


6 8 


4 9 


,, - 


Sheffield - 


11 


7 10 


6 3 


„ - 


Crewe 


8 4 


6 5 


4 4 


_ 


Stafford - 


10 10 


6 4 


4 4 


„ - 


Deepcar - 


12 


7 6 


5 1 




Leeds 


15 


7 10 


5 3 


„ - 


Wakefield - 


15 


7 8 


5 2 


Saltney 


Brymbo Works - 


2 9 


1 6 


1 6 


Middlesbro' 


Durham - 


2 11 


2 1 


2 4 


„ 


York 


4 5 


3 


3 4 


f« 


Leeds 


5 1 


3 6 


3 7 


.. 


Bradford - 


6 3 


3 11 


3 9 


»» 


Halifax - 


6 10 


4 


3 10 


,, 


Carlisle - 


« 4 


4 7 


4 


„ 


Manchester 


8 4 


5 


4 2 


n " 


Birmingham 


11 3 


7 11 


5 3 


Workington 


Barrow 


3 9 


3 1 


3 4 


» " * 


Birmingham 


12 


8 6 


5 6 


„ - - 


Carlisle - 


3 9 


2 4 


2 6 


„ - - 


Crewe 


10 


6 8 


4 10 


M - 


Darlington 


8 4 


4 11 


4 2 


». - 


Manchester 


8 8 


6 1 


4 7 


„ - 


Glasgow - 


8 6 


6 1 


4 7 


„ 


Hull 


8 6* 


7 7 


5 2 


>• " 


London - 


17 6 


12 6 


-t 


w • - 


Liverpool • 


8 1 


5 8 


4 6 


., - 


Maryport - 


9* 


1 


10 


, 


Middlesbro' 


8 4 


6 4 


4 4 


». 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 


8 4 


4 8 . 


4 1 


,. 


ShefBeld - 


9 4 


7 6 


6 1 


„ • 


Stockton - 


8 4 


5 2 


4 3 


» 


Warrington 


7 2 


6 8 


4 6 


., - 


Whitehaven 


1 4* 


1 2 


1 


., 


Wolverhampton - 


11 8 


8 


5 4 


Glengamock 


Glasgow - 


2 U 


1 8 


1 9 


„ 


Greenock - 


2 Si 


1 11 


2 


,. 


Ardrossaii- 


1 7i 


1 5 


1 6 


,. 


Ayr 


2 2i 


1 10 


1 11 


*. 


Irvine 


1 4i 


1 5 


1 3 


»t 


Troon 


♦ 1 9i 


1 6 


1 7 


„ 


Leith 


4 3i 


3 8 


3 8 


„ 


Coatbridge 


2 7 


2 1 


2 4 


Ardeer 


Ardrossan- 


9 


1 


9 


Cambroe • 


Glasgow - 


1 4i 


1 4 


1 3 


• Shipment. 


t No 


quotation 


for this di( 


jtance. 



Pig iRon^ontinued, 



Prom 



From 



Bbbw Vale 



From 



Workington 



To 



British. I German. I Belgian. 



Cambroe - 


Greenock - 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 8 


Per too. 
8. d. 
2 4 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 6 


„ 


Leith 


3 


2 7 


2 10 


„ 


Grangemouth 


2 2f 


1 10 


1 11 


•' 


Dundee • 


6 3 


4 


3 10 



Rails. 



To 



Nantzbroch 

Brecon - 

Worcester - 

Waterford 

Oxford 

Bedford - 

Cambridge 

Wolverton 

Northampton 

Thrapstone 

Peterborough 

Weedon 

Rugby 

Leicester 

Derby 

Ely 

Boston 

Lincoln 

Crewe 

StaiTord 



British. German. Belgian, 



Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 6 


Per ton. 
1 


6 8 


2 6 


6 8 


5 6 


12 6 


7 8 


17 6 


10 


16 8 


15 2 


13 4 


12 2 


15 


nil 


15 


13 1 


15 10 


14 4 


13 4 


11 4 


13 4 


10 6 


15 10 


10 10 


10 


9 11 


22 6 


15 1 


19 2 


13 11 


17 6 


13 G 


12 6 


7 11 


10 


7 8 



Per ton. 
*. d. 

1 1 

2 11 
6 4 



5 11 

6 5 

7 7 
6 11 

6 10 

7 2 
7 4 
6 9 
6 7 
6 7 

6 5 

7 7 
7 11 
7 2 
5 11 
5 11 



Iron (Manufactured). 



To 

Barrow - 

Birmingham 

Carlisle - 

Crewe 

Darlington 

Edinburgh 

Gla^ow - 

Hull 

London - 

Liveri)ool - 

Manchester 

Maryport - 
; Middlesbro* 
I Newcastle-on-Tyne 
' Sheffield - 

Stockton - 
' Warrington 
I "Whitehaven 

Wolverhampton 



British. I German. I Belgian. 



I 



Per ton. 
8. d. 

4 9 

16 

5 
12 6 

11 8 
10 10 

9 6 

12 6* 
19 6 
10 10 

10 10 

9* 

11 8 

10 
16 8 

11 8 

12 C 

1 4* 
15 



Per ton. 
8. d. 
4 11 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
5 6 


13 11 


7 11 


3 10 


4 2 


10 11 


7 3 


8 


6 7 


9 10 


7 


9 11 


7 


12 6 


7 7 


22 2 


-t 


9 6 


6 11 


9 11 


7 


2 1 


2 


8 10 


6 9 


7 10 


6 G 


12 4 


7 


8 7 


6 8 


9 5 


6 11 



2 5 
13 1 



♦ Shipment. t No quotation for this distance. 

Memoeandum.— 3». has been de<lucted frooi ttie London rate for 
delivery in five ton lots. 
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Stebl (Plates). 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Glengarnock 


1 
Glasgow - 


Per ton. 
s. d. 
2 G 


Per ton. 
s. d. 
2 


Per ton. 
8. d, 
2 4 


„ 


Ardrossan- 


2 





1 7 


1 10 


„ 


Leith 


6 


S 


6 2 


6 3 


„ 


Dundee - 


8 


9 


7 4 


6 10 




' Manchester 


15 





13 11 


7 4 




Birmingham 


17 


6 


18 


• 


M 


Leeds 


IC 


8 


13 6 


7 3 


., 


Warrington 


17 


« 


13 8 


7 3 


., 


Lon (Ion 


25 





23 10 


• 



* No quotation for this distance. 



Iron (Undamageable). 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian 


Ebbw Vale - 




Per ton. 
8, d. 
2 6 


Per ton. 
8. d, 
1 7 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
1 8 


„ • 


Dowlais - 


2 


1 5 


1 G 


,. 


Blaenavon 


1 8 


1 5 


1 6 


.. 


Aberyschan 


1 8 


1 G 


1 8 




Blackwood 


2 6 


1 8 


1 11 


.. 


Tredegar Junction 


3 


1 8 


1 11 


,. 


Yncoedcymmer - 


4 


1 8 


1 11 


»» ■ ■ 


Brecon 


6 


2 6 


3 


„ - 


Netherton 


8 4 


6 2 


5 7 


M " " 


Park Head 


8 4 


6 2 


5 7 


„ • 


Woodhoufl© 


8 4 


11 10 


6 10 


» - • 


Bound Oak 


8 4 


6 10 


6 8 


., - - 


Kingswinford 


8 4 


6 10 


5 8 


., - 


Bretiel Lane 


8 4 


6 8 


C 8 


,. 


Corbyn HaU 


8 4 


6 1 


5 6 


., 


Stourbridge 


8 4 


8 


5 8 


» 


Cradley - 


8 4 


6 10 


6 8 


» 


Lye 


8 4 


6 8 


5 8 


„ - 


Churchill - 


8 4 


6 6 


5 7 


„ 


Kidderminster - 


8 4 


6 4 




., 


Hartlebury 


8 4 


6 1 


5 7 


., 


Droitwich - 


8 4 


6 10 


5 6 


» 


Stoke Works 


8 4 


60 


5 6 


„ 


Worcester 


7 6 


6 6 


6 4 


.. - • 


Panteg - 


2 3 


1 10 


a 1 


« - - 


Lydbrook - 


4 4 


3 1 


8 10 


M 


Halesowen 


8 4 


7 6 


5 10 


»♦ " 


Waterford 


- 


— 


~ 


» 


Dunstable - 


16 8 


18 4 


7 2 




Bletchley - 


IG 8 


9 5 


6 3 




Oxford - 


14 2 


7 8 


5 11 




Banbury - 


14 2 


8 7 


6 I 




Cambridge 


16 8 


15 2 


7 7 


» 


Bliflworth - 


14 2 


11 8 


6 10 




Leicester - 


12 6 


10 10 


6 7 


.. 


Derby 


12 G 


9 11 


6 5 


„ 


Sheffield - 


15 


11 8 


6 10 


.. 


Lincoln - 


20 


13 6 


7 2 


M 


Crewe 


10 


7 11 


5 U 


„ 


Stafford - 


10 10 


7 8 


5 11 



Iron (Undamageable) — continued. 



Prom 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 






Per ton. 


Per ton. 


Per ton. 


BbbwVale- 


Deepcar - 


8. d. 
11 


8, d, 
11 2 


8. d. 
6 8 


„ 


Leeds 


15 10 


11 8 


6 10 


» 


Wakefield - 


15 10 


11 Z 


6 9 


Spring Yale Siding 


Albion . 


2 


2 1 


2 


» „ 


Birkenhead 


10 


6 7 


6 3 


M 


Bradford - 


11 8 


8 4 


G 7 


„ 


Bujy 


11 8 


7 2 


G 4 


« 


Burnley - 


14 2 


8 2 


6 7 


M 


Birmingham 


3 


2 7 


2 6 


H 


Bolton 


11 


7 


6 4 


.. 


aydach - 


8 4 


U 4 


6 10 


» 


Chapel-en-le-Frith 


11 8 


6 10 


6 3 


» 


CoalviUe - 


7 6 


4 4 


4 11 


» 


Coventry - 


5 


3 6 


8 11 


n 


Dudley - 


2 


2 


2 


» 


Darlaston - 


2 G 


2 5 


2 3 


» 


Gainsbro* - 


11 8 


10 7 


7 2 


» 


Gloucester 


7 


7 4 


6 5 


M 


Gorton 


10 6 


6 5 


6 2 


M 


Great Bridge 


2 3 


2 1 


2 


>. 


HuU 


IS 4 


9 8 


C 10 


n 


Hyde Junction - 


10 


6 5 


6 2 


M 


Heywood - 


11 8 


6 10 


6 4 


.. 


Liverpool - 


10 


7 2 


6 4 


.. 


London - 


12 6 


9 1 


6 10 


., 


Leeds 


11 8 


8 4 


6 8 


.. 


Manchester 


10 6 


6 6 


6 


» 


Newton - 


10 


6 5 


6 2 


n 


Norwich - 


10 


6 1 


6 7 


.. 


Oakengates 


4 2 


4 


4 6 


,. 


Oldham - 


10 10 


6 11 


6 4 


" 


Sheffield - 


10 


8 4 


6 8 


M 


Spon Lane 


2 3 


2 2 


2 2 


" 


Smethwick 


2 4 


2 4 


2 2 


»» l> 


Soho 


2 6 


2 3 


2 3 


.. 


St. Helen's 


10 6 


G 6 


^6 2 


.. 


Sowerby Bridge - 


11 8 


7 11 


6 6 


,. 


Wolverhampton - 


1 11 


1 11 


1 10 



From 



Ebbw Vale 



Iron (Damageable). 



To 



Abergavenny 
Dowlais - 
Yncoedcymmer 
Netherton 
Park Head 
Woodhouse 
Bound Oak 
Kingswinford 
Brettel Lane 
Corbyn Hall 
Stourbridgu 
Cradley - 
Lye 

ChurchUl - 
Kidderminster 



' Britiah. German. Belgian. 



Per ton. 
8. d, 
4 8 

4 2 

4 2 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 
10 10 



Per ton. 
8. d. 

1 7 

1 5 
1 8 
6 2 
6 2 
11 10 
6 10 
6 10 
6 8 
1 



Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 



2 4 

7 5 



7 

10 
7 
7 



10 10 


1 
6 8 


10 10 


6 10 


10 10 


6 8 


11 8 


6 6 


11 8 


6 4 



7 8 
7 5 



7 7 
7 6 



L 2 
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Iron (Damageable)— con/»n«crf. 



From 



Ebbw Vale 



To 



British. German. Belgian, 



Spring Vale Siding 



Hartlebury 

Droitwich - 

Stoke Works 

Worcester 

Halesowen 

Oxford 

Banbui7 - 

Cambridge 

Peterborough 

Sheffield • 

Leeds 

Wakefield - 

Albion 

Birkenhead 

Bradford - 

Bury 

Burnley - 

Birmingham 

Bolton 

Clydaoh - 

Chapel-en-le-Frith 

Coalville - 

Coventry - 

Dudley 

Darlaston- 

Gainsbro* - 

Gloucester 

Gorton 

Great Bridge 

Hull 

Hyde Junction 

Heywood - 

Liverpool - 

London - 

Leed« 

Manchester 

Newton - 

Norwich - 

Oakengates 

Oldham • 

Sheffield 

Spon Lane 

Smethwick 

Soho 

St. Helens 

Sowerby Bridge 

Wolverhampton 



Per ton. 
s. rf. 
- 11 8 


- 10 


- 11 8 


- 10 


- 10 10 


- 16 8 


- 16 8 


- 18 4 


- 17 6 


- 20 10 


• 23 4 


. 23 4 


2 2 


- 12 6 


- 14 2 


- 14 2 


• 16 8 


3 6 


- 12 6 


- 10 10 


th 13 4 


• 10 10 


6 8 


2 I 


2 8 


• IS 4 


8 4 


. 12 


2 1 


- 15 10 


- 11 8 


- 14 2 


- 12 6 


- 15 


- 14 2 


- 12 


- 11 8 


- 11 6 


6 8 


- 12 6 


- 12 6 


2 6 


2 8 


2 10 


- 12 


- 14 2 


2 



Per ton. 
8. d. 
G 1 

5 10 

6 

5 6 

7 6 

7 8 

8 7 
15 2 
14 4 
11 8 
11 8 
11 7 

2 1 

6 7 

8 4 

7 2 

8 2 

2 7 
7 

9 4 

6 10 
4 4 

3 6 
2 
2 5 

10 7 

7 4 
6 5 
2 1 

9 8 
6 5 

6 11 

7 2 
9 1 

8 4 
6 6 
6 5 

4 1 
4 
6 11 
8 4 
2 2 
2 4 
2 5 

6 6 

7 11. 
Ill 



Plates and Bars (Undamageable). 



Per ton. 
*. d. 
7 6 

7 3 

7 5 

7 1 

8 1 
8 2 

8 7 
11 7 
11 2 
10 
10 

9 11 
2 2 
8 
8 10 
8 3 
8 9 
2 10 
8 2 
4 

8 1 

6 1 

4 8 
2 1 
2 5 

9 11 

8 4 

7 10 
2 2 

9 6 

7 11 

8 2 

8 3 

9 3 
8 10 
7 11 

7 11 

6 11 

5 6 

8 2 
8 10 
2 4 
2 4 
2 5 

7 11 

8 8 
2 



Plates and Bars (Undamageable) — continued. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Spring Vale Siding 


Bristol . 


Per ton. 
*. d. 

10 


Per ton. 
«. d. 
10 8 


Per ton. 
*. d. 

7 2 


M t* 


Bath 


11 8 


10 1 


7 


»t ** 


Banbury - 


10 10 


4 11 


5 6 


»* H 


Cradley - 


3 6 


2 6 


2 6 


»• »• 


Chepstow • 


8 4 


7 11 


6 7 


M »• 


Cheltenham 


7 6 


6 1 


6 7 



From 



To 



Sprfng Vale Siding 



British. 



German. Belgian. 



Dudley - 

Didcot 

Halesowen 

Hereford - 

Kidderminster 

Lye 

Netherton 

Prince's End 

Biound Oak 

Swan Village 

Stourbridge 

Swindon - 

Tipton 

West Bromwioh ■ 

Wednesbuiy 

Worcester- 





Per ton. 
8. d. 
2 


- 1 15 


■ 


3 6 




10 




4 5 




3 6 




3 4 




1 10 




3 4 




2 




8 6 




11 8 




1 9 


- 


2 3 




2 1 




4 2 



Per ton. 
*. d. 
2 1 



Per ton. 
«. d. 
2 U 



7 


6 4 


2 6 


2 6 


6 2 


6 8 


2 10 


2 11 


2 7 


2 6 


2 4 


2 2 


2 1 


2 


2 5 


2 3 


2 


2 


2 7 


2 6. 


8 5 


G 8 


2 1 


2 


2 1 


2 


1 11 


110 


3 10 


4 2 



Tin Plate Bars. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Brymbo Works - 


Glasgow - 


Per ton. 
*. d. 

18 


Per ton. 
8. d, 
14 2 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
7 4 


.. » 


B>edbrook - 


2 


7 6 


5 10 


« 


Mold (two dnys 
weekly). 


8 


1 6 


1 7 


n n ' 


Mold (other route) 


5 


2 


2 3 



Scrap Iron. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Middleabro' 
Saltney - 


Brymbo Works - 

M I' * 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
16 4 

2 3 


Per ton. 
8, d, 

1 6 


Per ton. 
8. d, 

1 6 



Slack. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Plaspower • 
Wrexham - 


Brymbo Works - 


Per ton. 
8. d. 

« 

1 3 


Per ton. 
«. d. 
U 11 

11 


Per ton. 
*. d. 

7 

9 



Forge Cinders. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Wombridge 


Brymbo Works - 


Per ton. 
*. d. 
3 6 


Per ton. 
*. d. 


Per ton. 
8. d. 


HolUnswood 


t* »« " 


3 6 


- 


- 


Warrington 


»» •» 


3 


2 6 


2 7 



Blooms and Billets. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Spring Vale Siding 


Bristol • 


Per ton. 
*. d. 
9 1 


Per ton. 
8, d, 
6 6 


Per ton. 
8, d. 
6 4 


i» » 


Bath 


10 1 


6 2 


6 2 


•» » 


Banbniy • 


6 6 


3 1 


4 8 
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Blooms and Billets — continued. 



From 


To 


Britiah. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Sprihg Valo Siding 


Cradley - 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
3 4 


Per ton. 
*. d. 

1 6 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
1 8 


M " 


Chepstow - 


8 3 


4 10 


5 9 


M »• 


Cheltenham 


- 


- 


- 


»• >» 


Dudley - 


1 8 


1 


1 2 


„ „ 


Didcot - 


10 1 


4 2 


5 6 


,. »♦ 


Halesowen 


3 4 


1 6 


1 8 


n 


Hereford - 


7 8 


3 6 


4 10 


f» *f 


Kidderminster - 


3 8 


1 7 


2 1 


». » 


Lye 


3 4 


1 6 


1 9 


f> »» 


Netherton- 


3 1 


1 2 


1 4 


N M 


Prinoe's End 


1 6 


1 


1 2 


•1 » 


Round Oak 


3 1 


1 2 


1 5 


M W 


Swan Village 


1 8 


1 


1 2 


r» M 


Stourbridge 


3 4 


1 6 


1 9 


M •» 


Swindon • 


11 8 


5 1 


6 10 


M W 


Tipton 


1 4 


1 


1 2 


»» »• 


West Bromwich - 


2 


1 


1 2 


» M 1 


Wednesbury 


1 9 


Oil 


1 


»* » 


Woroester- 


3 10 


2 4 


3 4 



Stbbl Blooms. 



St£el Blooms — continued. 



From 


To 


British. 


German. 


Belgian. 


Brymbo Works - 


Wolverhampton - 


Per ton. 
8. d, 

5 8 


Per ton. 
«. d. 
3 5 


Per ton. 
8. d, 
5 


» 


Bilston - 


5 8 


3 6 


5 1 


n 


Tipton 


6 8 


3 7 


5 2 



Prom 



To 



I British. German. BelgiaiK 



Brymbo Works • 


Dudley - 


Per ton. 
«. d. 
G 8 


Per ton. 
8. d. 
3 8 


Per ton 
8. d. 
5 2 


„ 


Wednesbury 


5 8 


3 7 


5 2 


„ 


Swan Village 


5 8 


3 8 


5 2 


M 


West Bromwich - 


5 8 


^ 8 


r> 3 


„ 


Handsworth 


5 8 


3 10 


5 3 


r> 


Oldbury - 


5 8 


3 10 


5 3 


„ 


Birmingham 


5 8 


3 10 


6 4 


tt 


Netherton 


5 8 


3 8 


6 3 


„ 


Round Oak 


G 8 


3 8 • 


6 3 


„ 


Brettel Lane 


G 8 


3 10 


G 3 


M 


Stourbridge 


6 8 


3 11 


G 4 


„ 


WiUenhall 


« 7 


3 7 


5 2 


„ 


Glasgow - 


17 


4 


7 4 


H 


Stourport - 


« 1 


3 8 


6 3 


„ 




3 7 


1 8 


2 4 




Manchester 


6 11 


3 2 


4 9 


M 


Pantyflynon 


10 3 


7 8 


6 9 


• M " 


Pontypool 


9 4 


5 5 


5 11 


„ 


Redbrook - 


8 3 


5 1 


G 10 


„ 


Swansea - 


10 7 


7 1 


6 7 


„ 


Willington 


4 11 


2 8 


4 2 


„ 


Warrington 


4 8 


2 5 


3 6 


„ 


Birkenhead 


4 8 


2 2 


3 3 


„ 


Liverpool - 


C 


2 4 


3 4 


,. 


Sheffield . 


8 C 


4 7 


5 7 


M • 


WalsaU - 


6 1 


3 8 


G 3 


.> 


Staleybridge 


7 5 


3 6 


G 1 


»t ■ 


Mold 


2 9 


1 4 


1 7 
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hG FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY: 



APPENDIX H. 



Board of Trade, 

(Commercial Department)^ 
London, S.W., 
SiE, Ist September 1886. 

I AM directed by the Board of Trade to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 6th ultimo, asking to be 
supplied with figures for the use of the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade and Industry which show the 
progress of the chief textile industiies of France, Germany, 
and the United States, together with the number of persons 
employed therein. 

In reply, I am to forward to you the three statements 
endosea (1) relating to the progress of the textile industries 
of France for each year from 1872 to 1882 inclusive ; (2) 
relating to the textile industries of the United States for 
the census years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. With regard 



to both the above countries, the Board of Trade are unable 
to give figures for the precise years for which you ask in 
your letter, viz., 1865, 1870, 1875, and 1884. 

With regard to Germany, I am to enclose (3) statements 
for the years 1875 and 1882, together with a comparative 
statement in which an attempt has been made to show the 
progress of the textile industries of that country. The 
residt, however, brings to light so many discrepancies that 
the Board of Trade would particularly draw your attention 
to the note at the foot of each of the tables for Germany, 
in which it is stated that the figures given are taken from 
the German " Statistisches Jahrbuch," but that there are 
apparent discrepancies which the B(mrd of Trade have no 
means of clearing up. 

I have, &c. 

G. H. Murray, Esq. (Signed) R. Gipfbn. 



Statement showing the Quantities of Raw Cotton and Raw Wool imported for Home Consumption into France and 
Germany, and retainea for Home Consumption in the United States, in each of the years 1856, 1866, 1876, and 
1884. 





1856. 


1866. 


1876 


1884. 


'Cotton raw • 
Prance - - • „, , 

CWool raw 


lbs. 
185,ei6,000 

87,792,000 


lbs. 
264,659,000 

190ai9,000 


lbs. 
317,921,000 

2n,484,000 


lbs. 
271,361,000 

365,767,000 


CCotton raw - 
Germany - - -•? 

(.Wool raw - 


No returns. 
Do. 


No returns. 
Do. 


372,476,000 
143,260,000 


391,430,000 
232,902,000 


CCotton raw - 
United States* - --J 
(Years ended 30th June) CWoolraw 


272,573,000 
No data. 


396,323,000 
229.707,000 


668,780,000 
235,020,000 


900,637,000 
376,036,000 



* Production and Importation of cotton and wool, less exporte. 



UNITED STATES.-TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
State of the Silk Manufactukes of the United States as shown by the Census returns of that country. 



Years. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Braiders. 


Looms. 


Mach 

Hand 
Looms. 


Jnes. 
Spindles. 


Spoolers. 


Winders. 


Hands 
employed. 


Capital. 


Wages. 


Value of 

Materials 

used. 


Value of 
Product*. 


1860 
1860 
1870 
1880 


U7 
139 

86 
382 


30 
81.607 


1,251 
6,321 


188 
3,153 


12,040 
262,312 


2.427 


3,038 
164.218 


1,723 

5,435 

6,640 

31337 


DoUars. 
678,300 

2,926,980 

6,231,130 

19,126.300 


Dollars. 
297,416 

1,050,224 

1,M2,286 

9A46.706 


Dollars. 
1,093.860 

3,901,777 

7317,559 

18369,166 


Dollars. 
1309,476 

6307,771 

12,210362 

34319,723 



In 1880 it was estimated that the value of machinery was 5,227>500 doUars, and of buildings, 3,836,600 dollars. 



State of the Woollen Manufactures of the United States as shown by the Census returns of that country 

(1.) Woollen Goods. 





iS 








g 








Value of 








? 


fete 
S3 




Years. 


g 


Capital. 




U3 


Looms. 


la 


Spindles. 


Hands 


Wages. 


Materials 


Value of 




]o 




1 

•2 
5 






employed. 




used. 


Products 




W 




ps< 


< 




M 
















Dollars. 














Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1860 - - 


1,260 


30,862,6M 


3309 








— 


- 


41360 


9308364 


86386387 


61,896317 


1870 - . 


2,891 


98324381 


8366 


- 


- 


34A83 


- 


1345,406 


8036S 


26»877375 


96^432301 


156,406368 


1880 . . 


1,990 


96,096364 


6361 


48 


24 


86,684 


727 


1,756,746 


86304 


26386392 


1OO3403U 


160306,721 
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(2.) Worsted Goods. 









Machines. 




t 








Value of 








S 


h 






09 






•o 








Hands 






Value of 


Years. 


o 


Capital. 




Nm- 


O.S 


Looms. 


•§ 


Spindles. 




Wages. 


Materials 






s 

1 




i 


5| 


i 




1 
1 




employed. 




used. 


Products. 




P4 




^ 


p^ 


< 


















Dollars. 
















Dollars. 


DoUars. 


Dollars. 


1860 - - 


3 


3.280,000 


110 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2,378 


643,684 


2,448,775 


3,701378 


1870 - 


102 


10,085,778 


98 


66 


95 


6,128 


- 


200.617 


12,92a 


4,368,857 


14,308498 


22,090,331 


1880 - - 


76 


20,374,043 


259 


269 


19 


14,411 


57 


240,118 


18,80* 


5,683,027 


22,013,628 


33,549,942 



(3.) Felt Goods. 



Year. 


u 

m 


Capital. 


Machines. ' 


Hands 
employed. 


Wages. 


Value of 
Materials used. 


Value of 


Card Sets. 


Products, 


1880- 


26 


Dollars. 
1,958,254 


122 1,524 

1 


Dollars. 
439.760 


Dollars. i DoUars. 
2,530.710 3,619,652 



State of the Woollen Manufactures of the United States as shown by the Census returns of that country. 

(4.) Wool Hats. 





i 

1 


Capital. 


Machines. 


Hands 
employed. 

1 


Wages. 


Value of 

Materials 

used. 




Year. 


Card Sets. 


ti 
^ 


Value of 
Products. 


1880 • * - 


43 


DoUars. 
3.615,830 


362 


325 


1 

1 5.470 1 

! 


DoUars. 
1.89W15 


DoUars. 

4,785.774 


Dollars. 
80^16,569 



(5.) Carpets. 





1 
1 


Capital. 


Machines. 


Looms. 


1 
1 


Spindles. 


Hands 
employed. 


Wages. 


Value of 

Materials 

used. 




Years. 


1 Card Sets. 


1 


OS 


Value of 
Products. 






DoUars. 












Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1860 - . 


213 
215 


4,721,768 
12,540.760 


241. 


- 


- 


5,426 








6.681 
12,098 


1,646,692 
4.681,718 


4,417,986 
13.577,993 


7,857,686 


1870 - - 


100 


21,761,673 


1880 - • 


195 


21,468,587 


285 


64 


91 


7,252 


11 


115.109 


20.871 


6335,218 


18,984.877 


31,792,802 



(6.) Hosiery and Knit Goods. 









Machines. 




^ 












Years. 


Establishments. 


Capital. 




Foreign Combing 
Machines. 


Looms. 


Knitting and Scavu 
Machines. 


Spindles. 


Hands 
employed 


Wages. 


Value of 
Materials 
used. ^ 


Value of 
Products. 






DoUars. 














Dollars. 


DoUars. , 


DoUars. 


1S>M) - 


197 


4,036,610 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0,108 


1,661,972 


8,202.317 


7,280.606 


1870 - - 


248 


10,931,260 


519 


- 


438 


7.298 


148385 


14,788 


4,429,085 


9,835.823 , 


18,411,564 


1880 - 


359 


15.579.591 


592 


3 


1.964 


17,228 


143.023 


28,885 


6,701,475 


15,210,951 


29,167,227 
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88 PINAL BEPORT OF THE OYAL COMMISSION ON DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY : 
State of the Cotton Manufactures of the Ukitcd States as shown by the Census returns of that country. 



Tears. 



Cotton consumed. 



Establish* I no«;f„i Number of Number of Hands w«»«o 

ments. ' ^aP>tal. gpindles. I Looms. employed. ^**^^- 



Bales. 



Value. 



I ! 

i Value of I rr^i ^ . 

I Materials 1 ^\^,^' 

I yg^ Products. 



ISoO 

186!) 
1870 



fPiire 
Mixed 



^Total 



1,074 

1,091 

95G 



756 
^40 



1,005 



Tlollars. 
76,032,578 

08,585,269 

140,706,291 



208,280,346 
11,224,448 



219,501,791 









97.956 


Dollars. 
17,267.112 





Dollars. 


Dollars. 
87,778,064 


;-6i235,727 
7.132,415 


120,313 


122,028 


23,940,108 


- 


- 


57,286A'«4 


157.310 


135,369 


39,014,132 


- 


- 


111,786,936 


10,053,135 


: 225.769 


172,644 


42,040,510 


— 


- 


102,206,»17 


60,212 


. 4,025 


12,928 


3,57S;909 


40,597 




— 


10,713.677 


229.784 


186,472 


45,614,419 


- 


- 


- 



Dollars. 
65,501,687 

115,681,774 

177,489,739 



192,090410 
18360,273 



— 210,950383 



Woollen Manufactures. 

Extract from Census Keport, 1880. 



The accompanjrmg tables embrace the statistics (1) of the 
manufacture of wool alone, or of wool mixed with other 
materials, by the use of wool carding machinery ; (2) of 
the manufacture of the same by the combing process, 
known as the worsted manufacture; (3) of the manufac- 
ture of textile fabrics by the felting process ; (4) of the 
manufacture of wool hats; (5) of the manufacture of 
carpets ; (6) of the manufacture of hosiery and other knit 
goods of wool or other materials. 

The number of establishments reported in all these in- 
dustries is 2,689, viz., on woollen goods 1,990; on felted 



fabrics, which in 1870 were reported with the woollen 
goods, 26; on worsted goods, 76; on carpets, 195; on 
wool hats, 43 ; and on hosiery and knit goods, 359. 

In 1870 returns were given from 2,891 woollen mills. 
For 1880 the returns as before stated were only 2,016 mills 
on woollen and felt goods. 

After diligent search there were found 814 establish- 
ments, almost all of which were reported in 1870, that 
were either out of existence, or for some cause were not 
running during the census year of 1880. 



FRANCE. 



Proorbss of the Wool Industry of France. 




Number 

of 
Factories. 


-^1 

|8 


OS 

loo 


Number of 
Looms. 


Quantity of 
RawWbol 
Imported 

andEntered 
for Home 
Consump- 
tion. 


Tears. 


1 


i 


1872 - - 


__ 





2,899,8^1 








Lbs. 

237,727,848 


1873 - 


-- 


- 


2398.929 


23,726 


- 


265,681.180 


1871 - - 


— 


__ 


2,955,L39 


27357 


-- 


258,616.012 


1875 - 


2,270 


95,779 


2,960,522 


30.114 


36.S95 


282.1.'Jl,0t0 


187G - 


2,099 


110,95^1 


2,946,632 


38.267 


62.230 


271.48K312 


1877 - 


2,198 


108,049 


3.007351 


28.188 


54.4'M 


295,853,940 


1878 - 


2306 


105339 


2,995,406 


30.139 


41,603 


317,596,400 


1879 - 


2^00 


10S,080 


3.022,777 


35,271 


43,934 


296.807,656 


1880 - 


1,926 


1103<^i 


3,037337 


41,044 


37,632 


332,951,668 


issi . 


1,915 


111323 


3,067,459 


41.466 


37^40 


304383,728 


1882 - 


1,916 


113,220 


3,063,961 


44,516 


37,127 


310,726,532 



Note. — The above statement is taken from the" Annuaire Statistique 
clc la France " in each year from 1872 to 1882, that being the last year 
published. 

Progress of the Flax and Jute Industry of France. 



Years. 


Number 

of 
Factories, 


Number 

of 

Persons 

employed. 


Number 

of 
Spindles. 


Number of Looms. 


Machine. 


Hands. 


1872 


— 


— 


724,422 




— 


1873 


— 


- 


716,400 


16308 


- 


1874 


- 


- 


718,982 


23,036 


— 


1876 


699 


62,096 


73031 


23,791 


54311 


1876 


618 


56,108 


731,243 


24,646 


42306 


1877 


543 


64A»12 


762,047 


18323 


40,472 


1878 


559 


68,758 


721,643 


18,466 


36327 


1879 


584 


67332 


738319 


18,221 


86444 


1880 


692 


60,685 


740,480 


18,291 


29,051 


1881 


566 


68467 


672323 


17319 


28392 


1882 - 


569 


64,604 


679,274 


18321 


28311 



Progress of the Manufacture of Thrown Silk 
(Soie grege). 



.. Years. 


Number 

of 
Factories. 


Number 
of Persons 
employed. 


Number 

of 

Spindles, &c. 


Number 

of 
Kettles.* 


1875 - 


1,738 


72.089 


620336 


24330 


1876 - 


1,440 


57,702 


1,121,720 


■ 27367 


1877 - 


1,384 


52,898 


1,128.216 


20357 


1878 - 


1317 


43,868 


1,064,100 


18.420 


1879 - 


1370 


47,743 


' 1,106,465 


19,2:6 


1880- 


1,603 


50307 


1313374 


17,430 


1881 - 


1385 


46,488 


1310398 


18,628 


1882- 


1.424 


46382 


1,606356 


17304 



* Used for boiling cocoons. 

Note.— The above statement is taken from the ** Annuaire Statistique 
de la France " in each year fh>m 1875 to 1882, that being the last year 
published. 



Progress of the Manufacture of Tissues of Silk, 
Pure and Mixed. 



Years. 


Number 

of 
Factories. 


Number 

of 

Persons 

employed. 


Number 

of 
Spindles. 


Number of Looms. 


Machine. 


Hand. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1^72 
1.834 
1350 
1.178 
1310 
1420 
1381 
3320 




1,059317 
991,110 
982,736 
1332.460 
1.086,782 
1364328 
1.078482 
1.071382 


43,086 
46381 
46386 
48460 
48361 
43375 
46305 
41319 


132346 
86.450 
80356 
79335 
80.178 
81.4S3 
81.702 
62342 



Note.— The above statement is taken from the "Annuaire Statistique 
de U France" in each year from 1872 to 1882, that being the last year 
published. 



NOTB.— The above statement is taken from the "Annuaire Statistiqpe 
de la France " in each year from 1876 to 1882, that being the last year 
published. 
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Progress of the Cotton Industry of France. 



Tear* 


Number 

of 
Factories. 


Number 

of 

Persons 

emplojed. 


Number 

of 
Spindles. 


Number of Looms. 


Quantity 
of Raw 
Cotton Im- 
ported and 


Machine. 




Entered 
for Home 
Consump- 
tion. 


1872 - 


— 


— 


5,010,914 


... 


_ 


lbs. 
234^398,196 


1873 . 


— 


-- 


4,916,715 


62337 


— 


191,959384 


1874 - 


— 


- 


44>41.095 


53323 


- 


294393306 


1875 - 


1,083 


114,259 


4,922,475 


56/M6 


78387 


298,769332 


1876 - 


U63 


117409 


4375,324 


51,181 


94392 


347321336 


1877 . 


1,081 


99,625 


4309,020 


59,409 


67356 


295364396 


1878 - 


958 


97,088 


4375324 


62,150 


50378 


295,413,140 


1879 - 


906 


95.189 


4378304 


63348 


48361 


293,760^40 


1880 - 


918 


97333 


4342,788 


66327 


47312 


288381368 


1881 - 


964 


102A81 




73390 


39,710 


335366,740 


1882 - 


1,065 


107,949 


4327,624 


74365 


39,719 


310,768,408 



NoiB.— The above statement is taken from the "Annuaire Statistique 
de la Prance ** in each year ftpom 1872 to 1882, that being the last year 
published. 



GERMANY. 



State of the Textile Industries on 
Ist December 1875. 



Nature of Industry. 



Silk spinning and tissue making 

Drying, &C. ... 

Thread, &c. 

Silk and silk shoddy spinning - 

Tissue and ribbon making 

Dyeing and printing 

Wool and hair spinning and tissue making : 
Preparing wool - - - 

Carded yard and Vicuna wool spinning 

Worsted yam spinning - - . 

Shoddy making • - - . 

Woollen tissue making - . . 

Dyeing, printing, &o. ... 

Flax, hemp, jute, itc. spinning and tissue 
making: 

Preparing flax ... 

Flax preparing and spinning - 
Linen making ... 
Jute tissue making 
Bleaching, dyeing, printing, &c. 
Cotton spinning and tissue making : 

Spinning, thread making, &c. - 
Tissue making ... 
Bleaching, dyeing, printing, &e.* 
Tissue making (mixed cotton) 
Bleaching, dyeing, &c. (all others) 
Tissue making. India-rubber, hair, &c. • 

Weaving, knitting, crocheting, embroider- 
ing, &c. : 

Haberdashery, hosiery, &c. 

Crocheting and embroidering - 

Dressing hosiery and knitted wares • 

Lace making .... 

Washing, bleaching and dressing lace, 
&c. 

Fringe, &c. making 

Bope making 

Backing, sail and net making, &c. 

Bunting making ... 

Sewing and knitting threads • 

Tissue making (stuiZs not distinguished) 

Spinning do. do. 



No. of 
Factories. 



Total 



3 

2,463 

162 

32382 

200 

1337 
10333 

2360 

129 

20,677 

2302 

7 

12.165 

124330 

17 



1,597 
97388 

968 
4,466 
8343 

987 

36,797 
3320 
3,150 
6311 
17 

5396 
9,691 
1344 
1 
10 
2,127 
9364 



No. of 

Persons 

employed. 



133 
5342 
4,738 



2319 

4,096 
88,279 
28,772 

4,776 
55,138 
12,007 

108 



164,085 
2,756 
3,482 

66,675 

203,489 

20377 

6386 



403,024 



2,659 

60357 
3,769 
3,701 

13,002 
77 

17,7^ 
16352 
2,663 
157 
122 
2,746 
9330 



926,767 



GERMANY, 
State of the Textile Industries on 5tli June 1882. 



Nature of Indnstiy. 



Spinning stuflb, preparation of : 

Silk drying, Ac. - 

Wool preparing . 

Flax 
Spinning: 

Silk thread, &c. • 

Silk and silk shoddy spinning 

Wool spinning . 

Vicuna wool 

Shoddy - • - 

Flax and hemp • 

Cotton . - . • 

Spinning other stuflb 

Spinning (stuflTs not distin 
gmshed). 

Tissue and ribbon mnirinp : 

Silk tissues 

Woollen tissues 

Linen „ 

Jute 

Cotton 

Other 

Tissue making (stofEs not dis- 
tinguished). 

India-rubber and hair plaiting and 
wearing. ^^ 

Knitting and weaving 

Crocheting, embroideiy and lace 
making: 

Crocheting and embroidering - 

Laoe making and nspery 

Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and 
dressing: 

Silk dyeing, prinUng and dress- 
ing. 

Wool dyeing, printing and 
dressmg. 

Linen and jute bleaching and 
dressing. 

Cotton bleaching and dressing 

Dressing knitted wares and 
hosiery. 

Laoe washing, bleaching, Ac. - 

Miscellaneous bleaching, £t. - 
Fringe, &c. making ... 
Bope and sail making : 

Bope making 

Nets, bags and sail making - 

Total 



Number of Factories. 



Large. 



4 

1,025 

200 

420 

8304 

5481 

99 

173 
7356 
5342 

166 

600 

40,041 
26326 
72392 
160 
48349 
22311 
1310 

954 

41334 

7,154 
18368 

285 
2,424 



1^62 
4,847 

416 
"5316 
16352 

8371 
802 



344,482 



Minor. 



329 



81 

239 

678 

6 

6 

1331 

909 

32 

202 

1,050 

2.175 

29366 

11 

7368 

2379 

898 

166 

5383 

1,725 
2,263 

13 

254 

199 

119 
713 

47 

484 
1364 



117 



TotaL 



62,092 



4 
1354 



501 

3^43 

5369 

105 

179 

8,787 

6,751 

198 

802 

41,001 
28301 
101358 
171 
56317 
25A90 
2308 

1420 

47317 

8379 
20,631 

218 

2,678 

987 

1381 
5360 

463 
6,100 
16316 

0,204 
919 



No. of 

Persons 

employed 

intbe 

large 
Factones 

only. 



6ft 
5,796 
1,169 

1,074 

9^408 

47347 

6J58 

8354 

25395 

61440 

3310 

630 

76364 

106307 

103308 

2350 

125391 

73,750 

2326 

2.792 

73329 

10327 
25,639 

3393 

20,611 

3354 

23345 
7336 

781 
26,431 
31,004 

16,405 
2315 



406374 910,009 



« ?^^~^?® **^^® statement is taken fh)m the ** Statist isches Jahr- 
buch fur das Deutsche Reich " for the year 1886. It is to be remarked, 
however, that it shows several discrepancies on the face of it, which the 
Board of Trade have no means of clearing up. 



Note.— The abov«» statement is taken fh)m the " Statistisches Jahr- 
Duch fur das Deutsche Reich " for the year 1880. It is to be remarked, 
however, that it shows several discrepancies on the face of it, which the 
Board of Trade have no means of clearing up. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 





1875, 


1882. 


1875. 

Totol 

Number of 

Persons 

employed. 


1882. 


Nature of InduBtry. 


Total 
Number of 
Factories. 


Number of Paotories. 


Number of 
Persons em- 
ployed in, 
large FActoriea 
only. 




Large. 


Minor. 


TotaL 


Spinning stoflb, preparation of : 














Silk diying, &c 


3 


4 


— 


4 


133 


55 


Wool preparing 


1,087 


1,025 


329 


1,854 


4,696 


6,798 


Flax . 


7 


200 


358 


552 


108 


1A62 


Spinning : 














Silk thread, Ac. 


2,4«3 


420 


81 


501 


C542 


1,074 


Silk and silk shoddy spinning 


188 


3,2W 


239 


3,443 


4,738 


9,408 


Wool spinning 


18,883 


5,280 


684 


5.964 


U7.061 


68,505 


Shoddy spinning 


189 


173 


6 


179 


4,770 


8,354 


Flax and hemp spinning . . . - 


12^65 


7,256 


1,531 


8.787 


32,531 


25,095 


CJotton spinning 


1,597 


6,842 


909 


6,751 


66,675 


61440 


Spinning other stuffs - - • - - 


— 


166 


32 


198 


— 


3,510 


Spinning (stuffs not distinguished) - 


9,964 


000 


202 


802 


9.930 


630 


Tissue and ribbon making : 














Silk tissues 


32,98« 


40.041 


1,050 


41,091 


63,902 


76,264 


Woollen „ 


20,677 


26.026 


2,175 


283)1 


55,138 


108,007 


Linen „ 


124,830 


72,392 


29,266 


101,658 


164,085 


103308 . 


Jute „ 


17 


160 


11 


171 


2,756 


2,050 


Cotton „ 


97,588 


48,910 


7,268 


56,217 


203,489 


125,591 


Other „ 


4,466 


22,211 


2,979 


25490 


6,SS» 


73,750 


Tissue making (stuffs not distinguished) • 


2.127 


1,910 


898 


2,808 


2,746 


2326 


India-rubber, hair plaiting and weaving 


987 


964 


166 


1A20 


2,659 


2,792 


Knitting and weaving 


36,797 


41,934 


5,588 


47^17 


60,957 


73,829 


Crocheting, embroidering and lace making : 














Crochetmg and embroidering ... 


3,820 


7,154 


1,725 


8379 


3,769 


10327 


I4M» making and napery . - *. - 


6,811 


18,368 


2,263 


20,631 


13,002 


25,639 


Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and dressing : 














bilk dyeing, printing and dressing - 


200 


235 


13 


248 


2,919 


332 


Wool n 1* M - - - 


2.602 


2,424 


254 


2,678 


12,007 


20,611 


Linen and jute dyeing, printing and dressing 


590 


788 


199 


987 


3,482 


3351 


Cotton dyeing, printing, and dressing 


968 


1,162 


119 


1.281 


20,277 


23345 


Dressing knitted wares and hosiery 


8,150 


4,847 


718 


5,560 


3,701 


7336 


Lace washing, bleaching, Ac - 


17 


«♦ 


47 


463 


77 


781 


Miscellaneous bleaching, &c. - . . . 


8,313 


5,916 


484 


6,400 


22,226 


26.431 


Frinae, &c making 


5,396 


15,252 


1,564 


16,816 


17,722 


31.004 


Bope and sail making : 














Rope making 


9.691 


8,371 


833 


9,204 


16,252 


16,405 


Nets, bogs and sail making . . - . 


1,54* 


802 


117 


919 


2,663 


2,215 


Miscellaneous : 








* 






Bunting making . . . . . 


1 


- 


- 


- 


157 


- 


Sewing and knitting threads . . . 


10 


— 


— 


— 


122 


- 


Total .... 


403.024 


344,482 


62,092 


406,574 


926,767 


910,009 



Note.— The figures in the above statement are taken from the " Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich " (1880 and 1886). and a com* 
pa risen has been instituted as far as has been found possible. It shows several discrepancies on the face of it, which the Board of Trade have no 
means of clearing up. 
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Memobaddum by Mb. Aethur 0*Connoe, M.P. 

Rough Draft of Observations on the Evidence submitted to the Commissioners, being as nearly as possible 
a textual reproduction of the words of the witnesses quoted. 



I. — Depression, 
QuestioDS. The evidence, taken as a whole, does not furnish any- 
thing like a concurrence of testimony in support of the 
existence of a general depression of trade and industry. 
Bat it appears established that there is in certain industries 
a contraction in the volume of production, a reduction 
in the value, and a diminution of profits. 
Thus (a) in the Tweed industry of the South of Scot- 
land. 
This is in great part ascribed to a change 
4602-3. of fashion from woollen to worsted 

4626. ffoods, in part to the competition of 

4612. French ajid German manufacturers, who, 

4615. though they do not obtain their raw 

4622. matmal at lower cost, yet sell their goods 

cheaper; 

5051-2. (J) in the cotton spinning industry it would 

appear that a larger number of persons than 

usual are unemployed, and the employers are 

making little or no profit ; 

1 153-9. (c) in Sheffield, a^fain, owing to what the witnesses 

call depression, there has been since 1875, 

and tliere is now, much want of employment, 

and wages are reduced ; this latter feature 

being partly at least due to the displacement 

1160-3. of hand labour by the introduction of 

machinery, while the loss of the rail trade is 

1432-8. ascribed to foreign tari£p8 and foreign com- 

1379, ' petition, and the glass cutting trade is 

sufiPering in consequence of the competition 

of the Germans ; 

10.615. (cO fourthly, a witness from Belfast alleges that 

he does not remember trade in all its branches 

10.616. to have been so much depressed during the 
last 15 years as it is at present ; but he adds 

10.617. that there appears to be an abundance of 
everything, including money; that every- 
thing is cheap ; that there is close competition 
in everything, with little or no profit. 

On the other hand, there are not wanting witnesses 
who deny that there is any remarkable depression. 

5325. Thus, even the representative of the Amalgamated 

Society of Cotton Spinners considered that the present 
depression is not greater than he has seen on many 

^^7- occasions during the last 30 years ; that the circumstances 
of to-day are not exceptional ; that much of the talk about 
depression at present is mere talk, the result of a habit of 

5328. talking about losing money whether things are good or 
bad. 

3830. A very competent witness from Bradford states that the 

trades and industries of that town are not nearly so 
depressed as they were two or three years ago ; that new 
industries have been introduced ; that a veiy large increase 

^831. has taken place in the spinning and yam business, both 
for home consumption and for export; and that on an 
improved demana from America an active business is 
doing with that countrv. 

6980. Similarly, Sir Jacob behrens testified that there was no 

depression in Bradford ; he demurred to the expression 

69g3. that "all the trades of Lancashire were calling out;** 
expressed an opinion that the period from 1880 to 1884 

6985. ^^^ ^^® ^^ improvement as compared with the preceding 

g9^] period; and believed that 1886 would not prove a bad 

year. 
4605-8. A witness (interested in woollen goods) from Selkirk 
had insisted that there is never a gr)od trade in the woollen 
business when raw material is cheap ; but Sir J. Behrens 
ascribes the satisfactory condition of the Bradford trade 
6986-7. to cheap wool, and says that the cheapness of wool enables 
woollen articles to gain on cotton articles, even though 
the export of cotton articles is increasing. He explains 

6988. that the success of Bradford is due to the fact that the 

manufacturers there Mdapt themselves to the market, 

930-3 et Neither is there in this country anything exceptional 

^e^. when we compare it with continental countries, as France, 
Germany, Belgium, &c., though in the commercial race 
some industries are doin^ less well than others, as silk and 
building in France, iron m Belgium, &c. 



Mr. Robert Giffen prefers to take "depression" sub- 
jectively, as he terms it, and regard it as denoting the 
state of mind of persons engaged in business. 

He })oints out that the volume of business of the leading 
trades in the country has increased during the last 20 years, 
and in recent years, as well as during the first years of the 
20, at a greater rate than the increase of population. 

Thus, the average annual output of coal has increased 
from 103,000,000 tons in 1865-9 to 156,000,000 tons in 
1880-4, or from 3*39 to 4*43 tons per head of popula- 
tion. 

Pig iron from 4,900,000 tons in 1865-9 to 8,100,000 tons 
in 1884, or from 0*16 to 0*23 tons per head of popula- 
tion. 

Raw cotton consumed has increased from 8,000,000 cwts. 
per annum in 1865-9 to 13,200,000 cwts. per annum in 
1880-4. 

Shipbuilding from 339,000 tons in 1865-9 to 567,000 tons 
in 1880-4 ; the amount received by railways for goods trqgic 
has increased from 21,0(K),000/. annually m 1865-9 to 
37,000,000L annuaUy in 1880-4. 

Or, to look at things from another point, but still com- 

garing the period of 1865-9 with that of 1880-4, there has 
een among imports — 
(I.) Of raw cotton an increase in quantity of 39 per cent. 

although the value has decreased - 27i „ 

(2.) Of tcoo/ an increase in Quantity of - 104 „ 

and an increase in ^'aJue of - 67 „ 

(3.) Of i4;A«a< an increase in quantity of - 93 „ 

and an increase in value of - 65 „ 

And among exports — 

(4.) Of cotton yam an increase in quantity 

of 65 „ 

and an increase in value of - 3'5 „ 

(5.) Of cotton pieces (plain) an increase in 

quantity of - - - - 76 „ 

and an increase in value of - 9 „ 

(6.) Of cotton pieces (printed) an increase 

in quantity - - - - 57 „ 

and an increase in value of - 8' 5 „ 

(7.) Of pig iron an increase in quantity of - 163 „ 

and an increase in value of - 153 „ 

This lower rate of increase in values, as compared with 
the rate of increase in Quantities, accords with the evidence 
submitted by Sir J. Caird, viz., that whilst the fall in 
prices of all kinds of food up to 1885 was 25 per cent. ; the 
fall in iron, copper, tin, lead, and coals was 35 per cent. ; 
in textiles, cotton, fiax, hemp, wool, and silk was 32 per 
cent., and in sundry materials, hides, leather, indigo, &c. 
was 26 per cent.; and, therefore, that all these great 
interests, as well as agriculture, are alike afEected by one 
cause — ^the fall in prices. 

That this is at least not an unmixed evil appears from 
the evidence of the Oldham cotton spinners, who con- 
sidered that their industry had not suffered from any 
depression m other trades ; but that, on the contrary, the 
effect had rather been the other way, inasmuch as it had 
enabled them to obtain at less cost their machinery, oil, 
coal, &c. 

Finally, it would appear from the experience of bankers 
and bankruptcy official receivers throughout the country 
that there has been a very substantial diminution of in- 
solvency, not only as tested by the operation of the new 
Bankruptcy Act, but also actually. This agrees with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. R. Giffen in reply to Question 
128. 

II. — Agriculture. 

Such general depression as exists has its origin in the 
decline of agricultural prosperitv. 

One witness assigns the difficulties which exist in 
Sheffield to the depression in agriculture, and says that 
when the agricultural interest b depressed the manu- 
facturing element is always necessarily depressed in pro- 
portion. 

Another witness from Selkirk attributes the depres- 
sion in the woollen industry in a marked degree to agri- 
cultv ral depression. 
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A third from Macclesfield, in like manner, said that the 
depression began with agriculture, and afterwards extended 
to other branches of industry. 

A fourth pointed out that the loss sustained by the 
agriculturist in Ireland diminished the purchasing power 
so much as to affect the whole community, and especially 
the traders in the small towns. 

Sir James Caird attributes the present depression in 
agriculture in the United Kingdom to the extension of 
American farming, consequent upon a contumous failing 
of crops on this side of the Atlantic for a series of years ; 
to the extension of American railways, the cheapening of 
transport, and the introduction of immense supplies beyond 
the consuming power of this country, even at the lower 
prices which that very supply brought about. 

The reduction in the cost of transport is such that the 
carriage of wheat from Australia or India or the Western 
States of America has sunk to I5. a bushel. 

Moreover, the extension of wheat growing westwards in 
America, where the wheat growing land is practically un- 
limited, does not materially increase cost of carriage. 

Sir James Caird further re^ds it as probable that in the 
near future the Americans will, to a great extent, get over 
the difficulty of transport in respect of meat, cheese, and 
butter, and that this kind of produce will be brought over 
at lessening prices, just as com has already been. The 
result of these changes in the supply of agricultural com- 
modities is established by a multiplicity of witnesses. 

Thus Mr. Harris intimates that the agricultural tenants 
of England have during the last nine years lost one third 
of their capital. 

ITie loss would appear to have been more severe during 
the Ij&st two years, especially in Northumberland, owing to 
the fall in the price of wool, and also in the wheat gromng 
districts and on soils difficult to cultivate ; so much so that 
tenants of small holdings of 8, 10, or 12 acres in Northum- 
berland have, in many instances, had to apply for parochial 
relief. 

It is stated that, speaking generally, there is scarcely a 
farmer in the country who, by reason of the reduction in the 
value of animals and stock in general, is not, taking his 
capital into accoimt, 40 per cent, poorer than he was 12 
years ago. 

At present the tenants are not making anything, but are 
losing. 

The capital of the farmer is gradually going, his stock, 
his horses, and his cattle diminishing. 
The cultivation of the land is seriously deteriorating. 
And this is not confined to inferior lands, for there is 
land unlet in England and going out of cultivation, which, 
if properly cultivated, would grow large crops of com. 

In Ireland, also, land has l^n thrown out of cultivation, 
or avowed to grow grass and weeds, that is, allowed to run 
to such natur^ grass as it will grow. The area under bats 
has decreased in 10 years by 170,000 acres, and the area 
under potatoes by 100,000 acres. 

Mr. Martin, from the island of Ely, says that, in the 
exceptional years we have lately been having, arable farming 
cannot be carried on at a profit even if there be no rent to 
be paid and that under rent it cannot be carried on without 
loss. 

Mr. Rowlandson, from Durham, says that an inferior, or 
even average farm, cannot be carried on now without loss, 
even without paying rent. 

Similarly Mr. Harris, from Devonshire, says with regard 
to the general run of tillage land in England a man cannot 
farm an ordinary tillage farm on the ordinary lines of 
farming, even if rent-free, without loss. 

If the present system continues, and femners pay rent for 
another three or four years out of capital, their capital will 
be gone altogether. 

Sir James Caird says that he thinks it very probable that 
in some cases in Northumberland the rent has come entirely 
out of tenant's capital. 

A Northumberland witness states, that when tenants 
under a lease have been compelled to pay the full rent 
during the last eight or nine years, they are in the way of 
being ruined ; that where an abatement of 25 per cent, has 
been allowed by the landlords the tenants have been able 
to hold on somehow or other, but the land has not been 
properly cultivated. 

Also that where the farms are held from year to year 
during the last year or two there has been an abatement 
of from 10 to 15 per cent., but that the tenants want as 
much more again, and that this year and last year are 
worse than the previous years. 

Speaking generally for the last few years, the tenant has 
been paying portion at least of the rent out of capital, and 
during the last year from 15 to 20 per cent. 

A iJV'itness from the Isle of Ely says, that in three out of 
the last five years he has paid his rent entirely out of 



capital, and though during the rest of that period the rent 
was not paid out of oapital, yet he himself made no profit ; 
that dunng the last two years his rent was taken entirely 
from oapital. 

Sir James^ Caird, speaking of the possibility of continued 
wheat growing here, says, that it may still be grown at a 
profit at 36*. a quarter on good land, but only with a re- 
duction of i-ent. 

But even ^ood seasons would not be enough to secure 
the &jrmer without a re-arrangement of rent. 

Even at reduced rents wheat could be grown at a profit 
only on good land. 

That m face of a fall fi^m 56*. to SGs. in the price of 
wheat there must be a reduction in rent. 

But the depression in agriculture is especially felt in 
Ireland, because agriculture is there the only great indus- 
try, and the whole of beland is dependent upon its agri- 
oultural prosperity. i 

The condition of farmers in Ireland is one of great de- 
pression extending to all classes, but particularly the small 
farmers during the last five or six years. The small 
farmers are the great majority ; tiie fiurmers of more than 
100 acres not numbering more than 10 per cent, of the 
total, but the larger classes of formers have also been 
severely bit during last two years, and especially last 
year. 

There is this great difference between the farming classes 
in Ireland and the same class in England, viz., that in Ire- 
land the great majority of small farmers cannot be said to 
farm for profit, but simply for bare subsistence. The Irish 
fanner of the small class subsists very largely on the pro- 
duce of his farm. The oats are sometimes entirely con- 
sumed on the farm, and potatoes in the same way, the 
rent being paid by other produce which is more saleable, 
such as cattle and butter. In bad years they are simply 
worse clad and worse fed, and they have to part with the 
stock necessary for proper cultivation of the farms, and 
they cannot renew their nirming implements. 

The depression is more severely felt in Ireland among 
the smaller farmers than it would be in England. 

At the same time the rents in Ireland are higher than in 
England, that is, they represent a higher proportion of the 
produce of the farm, while the abatements which have been 
allowed by the landlords have been much Iwger in England 
than in Ireland. 

Further, in the opinion of Mr. Murrough O'Brien, the 
causes of the depression in Ireland are to some extent pre* 
ventable. 

The tenure in Ireland, even under the Act of 1881, is at 
best for 15 years, and not one on which a reasonable man 
would embark capital in permanent improvements. 

The present tenure induces bad cultivation. With im- 
proved tenure better cultivation might be expected, with 
more money sunk in improvements. Moreover, while 
labour has deteriorated in quality by reason of the emigra- 
tion of a large portion of the able bodied, capital has 
been drained out of the country by absentee rents, mort- 
gages held in England, and the undue pressure of Imperial 
taxation, all causes which greatly conduce to the poverty 
of Ireland. 

III. — Charge for the use of Land in Industrial Centres. 

As in the agricultural districts, so in the industrial 
centres, the amounts which have to be paid for the use of 
land form a burden upon industry which is constantly 
becoming heavier, both absolutely and relatively. 

Thus in London, as well as in the other centres of in- 
dustry, the value of land, so far from diminishing, has 
fone on increasing; so much so that if the land in 
.ondon were in the market now the ground rents would 
be four times the amount which would have been paid 
40 years ago. 

On the falling in of leases a higher ground rent is 
charged, so that even with an increase of business there is 
less profit ; and the amount paid for ground rent bears a 
higher proportion to the profits of trade in the city of 
London than it used to. 

In like manner, in Birmingham, a town which has 
about doubled its population in the last 26 years, the 
price paid for the use of land has increased where every- 
thing else has decreased. Trade prices are lowered, profits 
are reduced, wages are less, and very large numbers of 
persons are out of employment. For a given amount of 
^/ages or of profit, more labour and more capital are 
required than there used to be ; but existing ground rents 
remain the same. 

Again, from Sheffield, the evidence shows that rent 
swallows up all that is left to the workman after bare 
living is provided for, except in a very small proportion of 
cases. 
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House rent has increased by 50 per cent of late years. 

It does not rise and fall as wages rise and &11. 

Though under the Artizans Dwellings Act improved 
houses nave been built^ and many workmen have to take 
to a difPerent class of house from that they formerly had, 
~et the acconmiodation is, on the whole, about the same as 

or 20 years ago. The advance of rent applies to the old 
houses. A house which was rented at 8/. 20 years ago is 
rented at ISl. now, without any improvement. 

The population of Sheffield has rapidly increased, in fact 
more than doubled, in the last 35 years. 

With the increase of population the price obtained for 
land has increased also. Much of the land is let on short 
leases to speculative builders, who put up inferior houses 
with high ground rents, being willing to pay more than 
private builders. To this speculative increase in value the 
increased price of land may to some extept be attributed, 
and when the manufiM^uring prosperibr slacked off some 
of those who had made money went in tot house proper^. 

Since the loss of the rail trade, however, building nas 
been at a standstill, and house property is falling in value, 
so that a house valued at 200/. a year is let for 801. But 
in this, as in other cases, there is no reduction of the 
ground rent. Instances given in which leases having 
fallen in where land had been let at 3d, (threepence) a 
yard, the aground landlord refused a renewal unless an 
increased rent was paid of 5^. (five shillings) a yard. 

The landlord had himself done nothing to improve the 
value of the land. 

With a diminution of the total output of industry in the 
town, the price of land has not been correspondingly 
lowered. 

The industrial community suffer all round, but leases 
of ground are not touched. Ground rents are not altered. 

The value of land has deteriorated, but no instance is 
known to the witness of a ground rent lowered. 

The profits of manufeu^ture aife less than they were, the 
wages of labour are lower than they were 10 years ago, and 
are still declining. 

A larger proportion of the income of working men now 
has to go in rent than did go 20 years ago, both house 
rent and wheel rent. 

Whilst everything else is depressed the charge for land 
has gone up. 

Fourthly, to take the case of J arrow, the population of 
that place, in consequence of the development of the ship- 
building industry, has increased during the last 35 years 
from about 1,000 to 36,000, and with the increase of 
population the amoimt paid to the owner of the land has 
increased in proportion. Ii»nd which has come under 
ground rent during the last 10 years has been let at a 
higher rent than it would have fetched 25 years ago. 

Jarrow is all under ground rent. From the proceeds of 
the indusiiy of the district, the ground landlord draws an 
immense income, himself doing nothing but taking the 
rents; for the improvement of the property is m no 
degree attributable to him. He receives an increase of 
income not only from the land on which the works are, 
but also from the land dwelt upon by the employees, and 
by the commercial population wnich the works attract to 
the neighbourhood. 

Ijease recently renewed was so renewed only on payment 
of a rent of 50 per cent, greater than the previous rent, 
an increase to which the industrials were compelled to 
submit imder pain of losing their property. 

And this charge for the industrial occupation of ground 
is an important item. Sufficiently so to affect the interest 
of the trade. 

Finally, a gentleman in the paper trade, having mills in 
different parts of the country, says that while wages are 
lower and profits reduced and the price of paper less there 
is no reduction in the charge for ground. 



IV. — The burden of Royalties on Mining Industry. 

As the rent of farms in agricultural districts and the 
pound rents in industrial centres absorb the profits of 
industry, so in mining districts the dead rents, royalties, 
and similar charges paid to the landlord place upon 
industry an undue and increasing burden. ^ 

The burden of royalties is one of the causes of the 
depression in the coal trade at present, enabling foreign 
competitors to take orders which would otherwise come to 
this country. 

The 5rf. a ton royalty in Durham is a material item. 

In Lancashire coal, which is not worth more than 5*. 6d. 
at the pit's mouth, is paying a royalty of 6J. a ton. 

ITie rate in Durham (of 5d. a ton) being the same now 
when coal fetches a lower price, as it was when (1870-73) 
o 24857. 



coal was dear, the royalty bears a higher propcrtion to the 

selling price than it did, and is therefore a proportionally 

greater burden. 

At the same time the wages are lower than they used to 
be in consequence of the fall in prices. 

There is at present no profit to the coalowners in 
Durham, taking the county as a whole. 

Dead rents merging hi royalties often leave coahnasters 
at a loss at the end of a lease ; instance mentioned where 
the coalmasters had overpaid in consequence 260,000^. to 
the landowners for coal not yet gotten. 

The system operates so as often practically to compel a 
lessee so situated, on whom the dead rent, royalties, &c. 
press unduly, stiU to take a renewal of the lease, on 
account of the large sums which he has had to pay to the 
lessor as dead rent. 

It is said that the lessors in Durham have found it 
necessary to reduce their rents and royalties ; but there are 
cases in that county also where the fixed rents are more 
than the collieries can possibly work up to within the 
remaining periods of the leases. 

The gist of the evidence of the representative of the Dur- 
haul Coal Trade Association is that, with a reduced output, 
there' is a lower price obtained for coal, the workman get 
lower wages, the employer gets a lower profit, but the 
burden of royalties is greater. 

In Grermany the royalty is one of 2 per cent, on the price 
of coal at the pit's mouth, whereas in England it is so 
much a ton, whatever the price, on an average about 8 per 
cent., more or less, throughout the country; or four times 
as high as in Westphalia, where it is paid not to a private 
individual, but to the State. 

Again, with regard to iron, in the last five or six years, 
the royalty paid upon the ore, coal, limestone, fireclay, 
&c. used brings up the royalty upon a ton of hematite 
iron on the west coast to 6s. 6d. a ton, the royalty on a ton 
of ore being about 2^. 6d. 

The iron used on the east coast is not taxed to the same 
extent, the ore used there being from BDbao in Spain, 
where the royalty is only Sd. a ton, thus giving (for two 
tons of ore to one of pig uron) a royalty, so far as ore is 
concerned, of Is. 4d. a ton only, as against 5*. Id. with 
the people at Barrow on the west coast. 

And the royalties have increased at Barrow of late years 
in spite of the decrease in the price of iron. 

In both the Barrow and the Cumberland districts the 
royalties are in a few hands. 

In 1872 the price of iron waa 8/. a ton; in 1876 it had 
gone down to 3/. 4s.- 

In high-price times royalties as high as 9s. or lOs. a ton 
were charged in the Cumberland district. 

The favourable conditions under which hematite ore is 
obtained from Spain compelled the landowners in Cum- 
berland and Lancashire to submit to a certain reduction 
of the royalties. 

In 1879 a sliding scale was adopted making the royalty 
from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. a ton. Under this sliding scale the 
normal price of ore at the mines was taken at 12*. and the 
royalty fixed at one sixth, i.e., 2s. 

In the Cumberland district it is never less than 2s., and 
as the price of ore rises there is a rising scale of royalty, 
so that if ore is 15*. a ton the royalty is from 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 

In Lancashire the royalty starts at 2s. for a I2s. value, 
but is reduced if the price sinks lower, so that at 8s. value 
it is 1*. a ton ; but if the price rises above 12*. the royalty 
rises very rapidly. 

These royalties are over and above the fixed rent. 

The proportion paid for labour out of the price of a ton 
of iron has fallen. Greneral charges represent a larger pro- 
portion, because there is less work over which to divide 
them ; and where the royalties are on a sliding scale, they 
are less, because the price is lower. 

It is further shown that out of 32*. the present (Janu- 
ary 1886) price of a ton of pig iron in the Cleveland 
district, after the payment of 7*. to the railways for con- 
veyance of minerals, 20*. for labour, and 2s. for stores, 
local taxation, &c., the 3*. which is left goes to the land- 
owner as royalty. 

There is no profit ; the wages, working exnenses, rail- 
way charges, and royalties absorbing the entbre of the 
price realised, there is nothing left for profit. 

As things are at present all that would otherwise be 
profit goes to the landlord as royalty. 

The royalties amount to nearly 10 per cent, of the price 
realised. 

If trade continues in its present condition, it Tiill not be 
possible to carry it on unless the landlords come to terms 
with regard to royalties. 

Further, royalties bulk largely in the cost of the marm- 
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Qoestiont. 



2407. factiire of steel rails. Where the royalty is 6s. a ton on 
pig iron it would be 7«. or 8s. on steel rails. 

241 1 . Any reduction of the royalties would mean a correspond- 
ing profit to the manufacturers ; a reduction of 2s. a ton 
would be called now a very material reduction, and when 
you are working at cost price, even Is. is a very serious 
consideration. 

2412. The make of steel rails in 1882 amounted to 1,235,000 
tons; in 1885 it had fallen to 575,000, or less than half; 
and as the same number of works are carried on for the 

2413.. smaller as for the larger quantity, the cost of production 

per ton is very much increased. As a consequence, the 

2414-15. nien employed are not working half time, and there is, 

2416. therefore, much distress among the workmen employed in 

steel works ^roughout the country. 
2423. ^ ^^® royalties here were the same as in Grermany, the 

steel produced here would be better off by 5s. a ton. 
2424 The British manufacturer is handicapped to the extent 

and of the difference between the foreign and the home 
2228. royalties. 
.3566 ^° Germany the rovalties on a ton of piff iron do not 

amount to more than od. a ton ; in the United States they 

vary from nothing to as much as is paid here ; whilst in 

France they are 8d. a ton. 
3567. Abroad the royalties are claimed by the State. 

3568! They are paid to the State, but in reality they are mere 

nominal royalties. 
3596. And the fixed rent also which is charged abroad when 

there is no ore got from the ground is pud to the State, 

but it is so trifling that it need not be taken into account. 
3612. Where, in the United States, there are no royalties. 

labour is paid at a higher rate than here. 
3622. Under the altered condition of things the existing 

royalty on iron is a burden too great to be borne. 



It is true to say that as in the agricultural industry the 
capital of the farmer is absorbed by agricultural rent, so 
the capital of the undertaker in the colliery industry is 
absorbed by like charges. 



V. — Conclusion. 

The rent of farms which has been draining away agri- 
cultural capital ; the ground rents which have been absorb- 
ing so much of the profits of industry in the industrial 
centres ; and the charges of a like kind which are shown 
to be oppressing the mining industry, are, in this country, 
all fixed in terms of gold. The appreciation of that metal, 
manifested by its greater purchasing power in respect of 
every description of commodities, aggravates the burden of 
all charges in which it is the standiurd ; in other words, the 
farmer has to give more quarters of wheat, the Sheffield 
manufacturer more of his files, the miner more tons of 
coal or iron in discharge of his legal obligation to the 
owner of the soil than were in the contemplation of either 
lessor or lessee at the date of the lease. 

From all which I come to the general conclusion that so 
large a proportion of the proceeds of industry in the United 
Kingdom goes now to the owners of the country that the 
remainder is not sufficient to secure adequate remuneration 
to the industrial classes, either in the shape of wages to 
the operatives or reasonable profit to the organisers of 
labour, the employers, or capitalists. This seems to be 
quite sufficient to account for such depression as exists; 
and the obvious remedy is to be found in securing a/i 
increased proportion to the industrials and a smaller share 
to the non-industrials. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OP WITNESSES, WITH THE SUBJECTS TO WHICH 
THEm EVIDBNCE PRINCIPALLY RELATED. 



Name. 


Subject. 


No. of Report 
and page. 


Name. 


Subject. 


No. of Report 
and page. 


Allhu8b>% C. - 


Chemical trades, &c. 


Third 


264 


Lee, Su- J. - 


Cotton - 


Third 


7 


Andrew^ S. - 


Cotton - 


Second 


143 


Lewenz, p. - 


Lace 


Second 


234 


Barlow, F. P. 


Paper 


Final 


13 


Lloyd, E. J. - 


Canals - 


Third 


258 


Bbhrens, Sir J. 


Woollens - 


Second 


246 


Lord, G. - - 


Cotton - 


Second 


182 


Bblk, C. - . 


Iron and steel 


Do. 


74 


Lord, W. Wyley 


Hardware 


Do. 


25 


Bell, Sir I. L. 


Do. - 


Do. 


40, 
112 


Malkin, p. - 


Silk 


Third 


269 








Mallet, J. T. 


Lace 


Second 


234 


BiRCHBNOUGH, H. 


Silk 


Do. 


276 


Martin, J. - 


Agriculture 


Third 


48 


BiRKIN, W. S. - 


Lace 


Do. 


234 


Martjneau, G. 


Sugar 


Do. 


240 


B0U8FIBLD, C. £. 


Woollens - 


Do. 


223 


Mawdslby, J. 


Cotton - 


Second 


172 


Brock LBHUR8T, W. C. 


Silk 


Do. 


270 


Mitchell, H. - 


WooUens - 


Do. 


124 


Brooksbank, F. W. - 


Lace 


Do. 


234 


M0LLBR, H. L. 


Hardware 


Do. 


25 


Brown, J. B. - 


Woollens - 


Do. 


167 










Burke, J. - 


Shipping - 


Third 


120 


Neill, T. 


Sugar 


Third 


240 










Newton, J.- 


SUk 


Second 


289 


Caird, Sir J. - 


Agriculture 


Second 


293 


Nicholson, J. 0. 


Do. - 


Do. 


280 


Carver, F. 


Lace 


Do. 


234 










Cattarns, R.- 


Shipping - 


Third 


162 


O'Brien, M. - 


Agriculture 


Third 


23 


Chambers, Sir G. 


Sugar 


Do. 


229 


Oldroyd, M. - 


WooUens - 


Do. 


285 


Chatbr, G.- 


Paper 


Final 


7 


OSBORN, S. - 


Iron and steel 


Second 


102 


Clark, R. 


Silk 


Third 


283 


Price, J. - - 


Shipbuilding 


Third 


143 


Coleman, J. - 


Agriculture 


Do. 


52 


Price, W. R. - 


Shipping - 


Do. 


104 


COLLYER, C. E. 


Shipping - 


Do. 


127 


PURCELL, J. S. 




First 


^50 


Colnaghi, D.- 


* . - - 


First 


33 










Crowe, J. A. - 


- - - 


Do. 


63 


Rawlinson, J. 


Cotton - 


Second 


203 










Rea, G. 


Agriculture 


Third 


38 


Devitt, T. L. - 


Shipping - 


Third 


116 


Reade, R. H. - 


Linen 


Second 


260 


Dixon, J. W. - 


Iron and steel 


Second 


18 


Rbnwick, G.- 


Shipping - 


Third 


132 


Donaldson, W. S. 


Do. - 


Do. 


70 


Richardson, J. T. 


Linen 


Second 


260 


Druce, S. B. L. 


Agriculture 


Third 


64 


R0WLAND8«N, S. 


Agriculture 


Third 


70 


Duncan, J. - 


Sugar 


Do. 


240 










DUNKBRLET, T. P. • - 


Silk 


Second 


290 


SCHOLEPIELD, A. 


Shipping - 


Third 


132 










SCHULZE, W. - 


Woollens - 


Second 


190 


Easton, T. 0. - 


Sugar 


Third 


240 


Scott, J. - - 


Shipbuilding 


Third 


186 


Ellis, J. D. - 


Iron and steel 


Second 


95 


Seldon, S.- 


- 


First 


29 


Evans, D.- 


Silk 


Do. 


283 


Simpson, A. - 


Cotton . - 


Second 


194 


Evans, John - 


Paper 


Final 


1 


Simpson, J. B. 


Coal 


Third 


206 


Farrer, Sir T. H. 


Railways, &c. 


Final 


29 


Smith, E. 


Silk 


Do. 


282 


Flinn, J. - - 


Do. - 


Third 


99 


Smith, J. T. - 


Iron and steel 


Second 


56 


FORSTER, G. B. 


Coal 


Do. 


179 


Stephens, D.- 


Shipping - 


Third 


132 


Fox,J.- 


Railways - 


Do. 


75 


Stevens, M. - 


Railways and canals 


Do. 


219, 


Fox, W. F. - 


Tiace 


Second 


234 








249 


GiPFEN, R. - 




First. 


7 


Stiebel, B. - 


Lace 


Second 


234 


Godwin, J. 


Silk 


Second 


286 


Stuttard, T. - 


Cotton - 


Do. 


167 


Gribble, G. - 


Textiles - 


Do. 


135 


Taylor, S. 


Cotton - 


Second 


143 


Harding, R. P. 


- 


First 


38 


TlNNE, J. E. - 


Sugar 


Third 


229 


Harris, W. J. 


Agriculture 


Third 


81 


TWEMLOW, J. - 


Silk 


Do. 


280 


Henderson, A. 


Jute 


Second 


^18 


Uttlby, S. - 


Cutlery - 


Second 


5 


Hewlett, A. - 


Coal 


Third 


195 










Hickman, A. - 


Do. - 


Do. 


213^ 


ViCKBRS, T. E. 


Iron and steel 


Second 


108 


Hinrichsen, S. 


Cotton - 


Second 


215 


Walker, J. H. 


Jute 


Second 


218 


Holmshaw, R. 


Cutlery - 


Do. 


5 


Wardlev, W. F. 


Cutlery - 


Do. 


5 


Hughes, H.- 


Do. - 


Do. 


8« 


Weinberg, J. J. 


Jute 


Do. 


218 


Kennedy, C. M. 


. 


First 


22 


West, Sir A. - 


- . - 


First 


54 


Kershaw 


Silk 


Second 


284 


Williamson, J. 


Shipping - 


Third 


155 


Knight, R. - 


Shipbuilding 


Fmal 


17 


Wright, J. 


Silk 


Second 


287 
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LIST OF WITNESSES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE SUBJECT- 
MATTER OF THEIR EVIDENCE. 



Sir James Caird, K.C.B. 
Mr. John Coleman. ^ 
Mr. S. B. L. Druce. 



AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. W. J. Hams. 
Mr. Joseph Martin. 
Mr. Murrough O'Brien. 



Mr. S. Rowlandfon. 
Mr. G. Rea. 



CANALS.— iS^ee Railway and Canal Carriage. 

CHEMICAL TRADE. 
Mr. C. Allhusen. 



Mr. G. B. Forster. 



COAL AND MINING INDUSTRIES. 

I Mr. A. Hewlett. | Mr. A. Hickman. 

Mr. J. B. Simpson. 



Mr. S. Andrew. 
Mr. S. Hinrichsen. 
Sir Joseph Lee. 



COTTON INDUSTRY. 

% 

Mr. G. Lord. 
Mr. J. Mawdsley. 
Mr. J. Rawlinson. 



Mr. A. Simpson. 
Mr. T. Stuttard. 
Mr. S. Taylor. 



CUTLERY. — See Iron and Steel Industries. 

HARDWARE. — See Iron and Steel Industries. 

HOSIERY.— ^«c Lace and Hosiery. 



IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 



Mr. C. Belk. 

Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart., F.R.S. 

Mr. J. W. Dixon. 

Mr. W. S. Donaldson. 

Mr. J. D. Ellis. 




Mr. R. Hohnshaw. 
Mr. H. Hughes. 
Mr. W. Wyley Lord. 
Mr. H. L. Muller. 
Mr. S. Osbom. 


Mr. J. T. Smith. 
Mr. S. Uttley. 
Mr. T. E. Vickers. 
Mr. W. F. Wardley. 








JUTE. 




Mr. A. Henderson. 






Mr. J. H. Walker. 

LACE AND HOSIERY. 


Mr. J. J. Weinberg. 


Mr. W. S. Birkin. 
Mr. F. W. Brooksbank. 




Mr. F. Carver. 
Mr. W. F. Fox. 

Mr. B. Stiebel. 


Mr. P. Lewenz. 
Mr. J. T. Mallet. 








LINEN. 






Mr. J. T. Ricbardsoi 


fi. 1 Mr. R. H. 


Reade. 








OFPICLAX WITNESSES. 




Mr. D. Cohiaghi. 
Mr. J. A. Crowe. 
Sir T. H. Farrer. 






Mr. R. GiflTen. 
Mr. R. P. Harding. 
Mr. C. M. Kennedy. 

PAPER INDUSTRY. 


Mr. J. S. Purcell. 

Mr. S. Seldon. 

Sir A. West, K.C.B. 


Mr. F. P. Barlow. 




R. 


1 Mr. G. Chater. 

A.ILWAY AND CANAL CARRIAi 


Mr. John Evans, F.R 
SE. 


Sir T. Farrer. 
Mr. Joseph Flinn. 






Mr. John Fox. 
Mr. E. J. Lloyd, 


Mr. S. RowlandsoD. 
Mr. Marshall Stevens, 
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Mr. R. Knight. 



SHIPBUILDING. 
Mr. John Price. 



Mr. John Scott. 



Mr. J. Burke. 
Mr. R. Cattarns. 
Mr. C. E. Collyer. 



SHIPPING. 



Mr. T. L. Devitt. 
Mr. W. R. Price. 
Mr. G. Renwick.^! 



Mr. A. Scholefield. 
Mr. D. Stephens. 
Mr. J. Williamson.' 



Mr. H. Birchenough. 
Mr. W. C. Brocklehurst. 
Mr. R. Clark. 
Mr. T. P. Dunkerley. 



SILK. 

Mr. D. Evans. 
Mr. J. Godwin. 
Mr. F. Kershaw. 
Mr. P. Malkin. 

Mr. J. Wright. 



Mr. J. Newton. 
Mr. J. O. Nicholson. 
Mr. E. Smith. 
Mr. J. Twcmlow. 



TEXTILE INDUSTRIES GENERALLY. 
Mr. G. Gribble. 

See also under Cotton, Jute, Lace and Hosiery, Linen, Silk, and Wool. 

SUGAR. 



Sir G. Chambers. 
Mr. J. Duncan. 



Mr. T. O. Easton. 
Mr. G. Martineau. 



Mr. T. NeiU. 
Mr. J. E. Tinne. 



WOOLLENS. 



Sir J. Behrens. 
Mr. C. E. Bousfield. 



Mr. J. B. Brown, 
Mr. H. Mitchell. 



Mr. M. Oldroyd. 
Mr. W. Schufce. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE ANNEXED TO THE FIRST, SECOND, 

THIED, AND FINAL REPORTS. 



AGRICULTURE. 

Information as to Value, Cost, and Extent op 
Production of late Years : 

Cflirdf, 7666-8, 7670-6, 7793, 7907. 
O'Brien, 8502-4. 
Rea, 8805. 

CoUman, 9011-16, 9071-5. 

Druce, 9136-7, 9149-53, 9155-61, 9201-4, 9217-19. 
Harris, 9983-4, 9917-8, 9674, 9701-7, 9833-40, 
9861-72. 

Causes of Agricultural Depression : 

Caird, 7778-82, 7821. 

O'Brien, 8445-9. 

Rea, H667-9, 

Martin, 8889. 

Coleman, 9017, 9062, 9084. 

Bruce, 9138-9, il43S, 9196-9200. 

Estimated Loss to Landlords and Tenants in 
consequence of Agricultural Depression : 

Caird, 7665-76, 7718-38, 7743-8, 7786-7, 7957. 

0'J3rt«i, 8367-71,8647. 

Rea, 8663-4, 8747-8. 

Martin. 8884-8. 

Coleman, 8994-9010, 9040-1. 

Drttce. 9113-35, 9140-1. 

Diminution in Rent of Agricultural Land : 

Caird, 7677-87, 7739-41, 7923-6. 

O'Brien, 8373-5, 8469-80, 8515-17, 8532-3, 8576-80, 

8592. 
Rea, 8681-3, 8744-6, 8793. 
Martin. 8922-3. 
Coleman, 9056-61. 
Druce, 9142. 
Rowlandson, 9378. 

Profits of Tenants : 

Caird, 7673, 7688-93. 7846-9, 7908-17, 7923-6. 

Rea, 8794-8, 8805-13, 8820-34, 8852-75. 

Martin, 8963, 8975-80. 

Coleman, 9001-6, 9051-4, 9062. 

Druce, 9133-6. 

Rowlandson, 9340-61, 9366-71, 9376-81. 

Harris, 9674. 

Rate of Wages for Agricultural Labour: 

Caird, 7668, 7670-5, 7712-17, 7742, 7760-2. 

O'Brien, 8650-3, 8649-50. 

Rea, 86S7-90, 8710-1, 8836-40. 

Martin, 8908-13, 8929-31, 8948. 

Coleman, .9073-5, 9106-9. 

Druce, 9163. 

Rowlandson, 9391-4. 

Harris, 9652-5, 9689-95, 9698-700, 9729-36, 9891-2. 

Tall of Prices : 

Caird, 7768-9, 7777, 7846-^0, 7863-8, 7952-7. 

O'Brien, 8378, 8491-8, 8624-5. 

Rea, 8667-73, 8715-29, 8787-91. 

Martin, 8903, 8925-8, 8954-63. 

Coleman, 9011-16. 

Druce, 9154. 

Rowlandson, 9234-47. 

Harm, 9701-7, 9833-40, 9861-72. 

Consumption and Supply of Home and Foreign 
Wheat : 

Caird, 7756-76, 7809, 7815-19, 7869, 7877-«l, 7907, 

7932-5. 
O'Brien, 8606-7. 
Rea, 8784-6. 
Harris, 9593-9, 9676-7, 9608-10, 9666, 9712-4, 

9747-50. 



AGRICULTURE— con/. 

Prospects of Agriculture in this Country : 

Caird, 7796-6, 7812, 7820-43, 7937-8. 
O'Brien, 8438. 
Rea, 8686. 

Coleman, 9062-70, 9076-7. 
Rowlandson, 9283-90. 

Harm, 9679, 9708-11, 9841-8, 9680-5, 9568, 9669, 
9672-3. 

Changes in System of Agriculture and in Size 
of Holdings : 

Caird, 7777, 7947-9. 
O'Brien, 8376-7, 8556. 
Rea, 8684-5, 8691-6. 
Martin, 8895-6, 8907. 
Coleman, 9078, 9081-2. 
Druce, 9162S, 
Rowlandson, 9396-7. 
Harris, 9824-32. 

Incidence of Taxation on Agricultural In- 
dustry : 

Ooirrf, 7694-7712, 7931. 

O'Brien, 8383-4, 8546,8667, 8610-11, 8634-41,8653-4. 
Rea, 8767-9, 8820^. 
Martin, 8914. 8932-3, 8938-41, 8981-90. 
Coleman, 9080, 9083, 9085-9, 9098-9104. 
Druce, 9174-89. 

Harris, 9611-22, 9678-82, 9787-9, 9793-S, 9880-90, 
9900-3. 

Evidence relating to Railway Carriage for 
Agricultural Produce: 

Caird, 7788-90, 7799-7811, 7927-30. 

O'Brien, 8412-5. 

Rea, 8709, 8730-40. 

Martin, 8915-18, 8942-4. 

Coleman, 9090-3. 

Druce, 9190-6, 9208-13, 9224-6. 

Rowlandson, 9248-82, 9291-9339, 9362-5, 9372-6, 

9382-90, 9399-9412. 
Harris, 9696-7. 

Method of bringing to Market and distributing 
Agricultural Produce : 

Cai d, 7861-4. 

Rea, 8697-8702, 8814-19. 

Martin, 8934-7, 8972-4. 

Coleman, 9079. 

Druce, 9164-6. 

Harris, 9630, 9791-2, 9683-8. 

Connexion of Agriculture with other Branches 
of Industry, and Effects of Agricultural De- 
pression on Trade : 

Dixon, 1363-4. 

ElUs. 319t«202 

Caird, 7897-7900. 

Belk, 2722, 2807-10. 2874-6, 2896, 2937-41. 

Brown, 4765-8. 

O'Brien, 8372, 8663-6. 

Rea, 8747-66, 8770-6. 

Martin, 8892^. 

Coleman, 9018-23, 9060, 9062, 9084-5. 

Druce, 9140-1, 9216. 

Harris, 9691-2, 9807-9, 9774-86. 

Trade in Foreign Cattle and Meat: 

Caird, 7810-42, 7901-3, 7920-2. 
Agricultural Depression in Ireland : 

O'Brien, 8368-66, 8378-8402, 8628-9, 8645, 8594. 
Position of the Tenant Farmers in Ireland: 

O'Bnen, 8406-11, 8416-37, 8444-58,8606-14,8617-. 
31, 8547-9, 8667-61, 8581-7, 8614-23. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

Giffen, 128-135. 

Harding, 467^65, 472-4, 664, 673-8. 

Dixon, 1386-7. 

Hughes, 2990-1. 

Rawlinson, 6820-6845. 



CANALS. 

Railway Control over Canals: 

Ellis, 3030-1, 3051-61. 

Stevens, 12,709-27, 12,766-78, 13,351-2, 13,366-62, 

13,369-82, 13,420-87, 13,508-12, 13,630-43, 

13,556-62. 
Lloyd, 13,668-9, 13,673, 13,687-9, 13,607-14, 13,645. 
Fairer, 14,989-90, 16,006-6, 16,045-7. 

Competition op Canals with Railways: 

Stevens, 13.328-9, 13,340, 13,603-7. 
Lloyd, 13,584-66, 13,693-602. 
Farrer, 14,989-90, 16,048-69. 

Growth op Canal Trappic : 

Stevens, 13,330-1. 
Lloyd, 13,568-9. 
[See also under Railway and Canal Carriage.] 



COAL AND MINING INDUSTRIES. 

Nature and Extent op Depression in the Coal 
Trade : 

ElUs, 3007-21, 3062-3102, 3107, 3139-45. 
Forster, 11,659-63, 11,699, 11,719-26, 11,728-30. 
Hewlett, 12,083, 12,117. 

Simpson, 12,299, 12,307-14, 12,428, 12,477-80. 
Hickman, 12,502-3. 

Production and Consumption op Coal, Prices, 
&c. 

Ellis, 3036-42, 3142-6. 

Forster, 11,656-8, 11,664-70, 11,778-91. 

Hewlett, 12,084-91, 12,213-6, 12,107-16, 12,092- 

12,100, 12,107. 
Simpson, 12,299-306, 12,335-8, 12,362-87, 12,460-3. 

Production, Prices, &c. op Iron Ore in this and 
Foreign Countries : 

Bell, 1954-5, 2097-8, 2128.-9. 

Smith, 2190-6, 2211-13, 2250-6, 2330-1, 2347-61. 

Donaldson, 2613-24. 

Ellis, 3193-7. 

Labour Questions : Number op Persons employed. 
Rate op Wages, and Relations between Em- 
ployers AND Employed : 

Ellis, 3068-70, 3079-82, 3089-3102, 3113-17, 3161-3. 
F^>rster, 11,671-89, 11,709-18, 11,720-6, 11,792-809, 

11,833-41,11,849-61. 
Hewlett, 12,101-6, 12,148, 12,200-1, 12,296. 
Stmpjon, 12,340-7, 12,404^, 12,417-27, 12,429-65, 

12,474-5, 12,481-96. 

Royalties on Minerals : 

BeU, 2061-3, 3662-83, 3594-3622. 

Smith, 2221-^9, 2313-22, 2353-68, 2407-9, 2411, 

2422-4, 2442-8, 2520-3. 
Donaldson, 2600-3. 
jE7//w, 3127-34. 
Hewlett, 12,121-45. 12,163-90, 12,195-7, 12,205-10, 

12 295-6. 
Simpson, 12,353-61. 12,407-8, 12,464-73. 



COAL AND MINING INDUSTRIES— con/. 

Operation op Coal Mines Regulation Act and 
OTHER Legislation : 

Bell, 3628, 3642-4. 

Donaldson, 2698. 

Ellis, 3022-3, 3108-12. 

Forster, 11,690-8, 11,727. 

Hewlett, 12,083, 12,143-4, 12,150-8, 12,160-2, 

12,198-9, 12,202-4, 12,211-2. 
Simpson, 12,307-8, 12,318, 12,400-3, 12,483-9, 

12,491-2. 



COTTON INDUSTRY. 

General Inpormation as to Production, Trade, 

&c.: 

Andrew and Taylor, 4289-93, 4297-9,4301-3,4317, 

4434. 
Rawlinson. 6762, 6762-6, 6975-80, 6779-80. 
Lord, 5285-7. 5291, 5297, 5302. 
Stuttard, 4953, 4958, 5030-4. 

Evidence as to Depression in the Trade : 

Andrew and Taylor, 4294-6, 4304-6, 4419-3,3, 4478-85. 
Mawdsley, 6052, 6127-30, 5216-46, 5235-40, 5257-58. 
Simpson, 5503-4. 
Lord, 5266-8. 
Rawlinson, 5763, 6946-56. 
Stuttard, 4916-29, 5014. 
Hinrichsen, 6049, 6060-1. 
Lee, 7962-3. 

Over-production : 

Andrew, 4315-16, 4355-8, 4372, 4544-6. 

Lord, 5267-70, 5314-15. 

Lee, 7964-72, 8031-3, 8223-41, 

Hinrichsen, 6063-7. * 

Rawlinson. 5/83-4, 5788-9, 6859-63. 

Changes op Fashion : 
Hinrichsen, 6076-7. 

Fall of Prices : 

Lord, 5321-30. 

Rawlinson, 5957-9, 5767a-5772, 5846-8, 5876-84, 

5967-8. 
Hinrichsen, 6150-1. 

Indications op Improvement: 

Hinrichsen, 6049, 6052-4, 6172-4. 

Cost op Production : 

Andrew, 4377-79, 4442-6. 

Rawlinson, 6785-7, 6859-63, 5899-6904. 

Hinrichsen, 6098-6100, 6108-16. 

Extent op Foreign Competition : 

Andrew, 4307, 4319-20, 4404-6, 4442-5, 4509- 

4526-7, 4530-1, 4642-3, 4546-53. 
Stuttard, 4929-51, 4974-88, 5022-3. 
Mawdsley, 5144-50, 5241-2, 5247-9. 
Lord, 5285-7. 
Simpson, 6648-52, 5731-2. 
Rawlinson, 5885-90, 5910, 5966, 5981-3. 
Hinrichsen, 6065-6, 6062, 607:^ 6127-40, 6162-64. 
Lee, 7973-8, 8242-62, 8266-62. 

Indian Competition : 

Andrew, 4308-14. 
Stuttard, 4969-70, 6016-21. 
Lord, 6279-84, 6294-7. 
Simpson, 5501-2, 5549-51, 5562-8. 
Hinrichsen, 6067. 



Railway Charges for Transport op Minerals : Foreign Tariffs ; 



Bell, 2032-43, 2156-9. 
Donaldson, 2608-10. 

Ellis, 3020-1, 3024-61, 3118-26, 3135-38, 3166-7. 
Forster, 11,704, 11,760-65, 11,773. 
Hewlett, 12,118-9, 12,216-94. 

J. B. Simpson, 12,320, l2,:^8-52, 12,388-92, 12,411. 
Hickman, 12,603-17, 12,537-55, 12,565-90, 12,627- 
32. 

o 24357. 



Andrew, 4374-6, 4564-66. 
Mawdsley, 5144-8. 
Simpson, 5733-8. 
Hinrichsen, 6068-72, 6123-6. 

Remuneration and Employment op Labour: 

Andrew, 4'MS-54, 4365-71, 4401-3, 4407-9, 4462-4, 
4469-77, 4524, 4532-43. 

() 
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COTTON INDUSTRY— conf. 

Stuttard, 4923-4, 4961, 4970-3, 4995-5009, 5023-7. 
Mawdsley, 5046, 5048-60,5057-71, 5075-84, 5111-14, 

5118-9, 5127-30, 5146-59, 5164-8, 5179-86, 

5191-6, 5247-9. 
Simpson, 5490-3, 5543-9, 5562-8, 5606-7, 5611, 

5619,5649-61. 
Rawlmson, 5754-60, 5774-8, 5851-8, 5871-5, 5891, 

5898, 5912-35, 5943-5, 5973-4, 6984-91, 5994-7, 

6032-43,6060-1. 
Lee, 7979-80, 7988-98, 8001-10, 8040-9, 8054-83, 

8191-204, 8209-22, 8263-77, 8323-36. 

Technical Education : 

Mawdsley, 5065-6, 6085-8, 5109-10, 5169-75. 
Lee, 7979, 7981-7, 7988-9, 8038, 8137-58. 



CURRENCY. 
Effect on Trade op the Depreciation op Silver : 

W. W. Lord, 1778-1781. 

GHhhle, 4201-9, 

Andrew, 4300, 4346-7, 4410-18, 4569. 

G. Jjord, 5303-13, 6347-52, 5357-9. 

A, Simpson, 6621-6, 5676-6718. 

Rawlinson, 6782. 

HinHchsen, 6082-6, 6117-22. 

Caird, 7783, 7943. 

Hickman, 12,618. 

Bimetallism : 

Milller, 1910-14. 

A. Simpson, 6521-6, 6739-40. 

Hickman, 12,533-6. 

Appreciation op Gold : 

G. Lord, 5327-46. 

A. Simpson, 5717-8. 

Hickman, 12,523-36, 12,562-4, 12,612-26. 



IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 

Nature and Extent of Depression : 
l7«/ey, 1153-5. 

Dixon, 134l-;3. 1346-7, 143(1-65, 1471-6. 
Miiller, 1511-13, 1651-7, 1647-8. 
W, JV. Lord, 1611-12, 1653. 
Bell, 1923, 1932-4, 1952,1984-97, 1998-2003, 2197, 

3667. 
Donaldson, 2527-9. 
Smith, 2189, 2198, 2486-8, 2490-2502. 
Belk, 2665-78, 2727, 2893-7, 2933-41. 
Huffhes, 2976-9, 2989-91, 2995-8, 3146-53. 
J5//t», 3178-90, 3220-1. 
Osbom, 3274-6, 3363-5, 3389-92, 3408-10. 
Vickers, 3412-19, 3424-8. 

Connexion bbtwben Depression in Agriculture 
AND Trade: 

Dixon, 1363-4. 

Belk, 2722, 2807-10, 2874-5, 2896-7, 2937-41. 

Ellis, 3198-3202. 

Production and Consumption of Iron and Steel : 

l/«Zcy, 1296, 1318-9. 

Bell, 1924-31, 1935-61, 1954-6, 1957-9, 1971-3, 
1978, 2008-14, 2061-5, 2060, 2072-9, 2097-8, 2100- 
10, 2115-26, 2127-9, 2136-7, 2140-2, 2197, 3537-9, 
3642-60, 3555-60, 3649-67, 3684, 3697-9, 3741-63. 

Smith, 2391, 2412-13. 

Donaldson, 2630-1, 2538-40, 2544-60, 2669-73, 2575, 
2590. 

Belk, 2682-4. 

Foreign Competition : 
Uttley, 1282-5. 
Dixon, 1389-1400, 1491-5. 
Miiller, 1571-2, 1578-84, 1697-1600, 1603-11, 1661- 

72, 1694-1701, 1732-43, 1784-1805, 1814-19,1838- 

40, 1885. 
Bell, 1960-70, 2015-26, 2044-6, 2050, 2063-71, 2077- 

84, 2097-9, 2143-55, 3668-89, 3719-34. 
Smith, 2199, 2203, 2369-76, 2382-90, 2450, 2467, 

2483-5. 
Donaldson, 2541-3, 2576-2603, 2613-25. 
ElUs, 3207-10. 
Osborn, 3366-8^^. . 
Vickers, 3459-83. 



IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES— cotrf. 
Effect op Foreign Tariffs : 

Dixon, 1364, 1394-1400, 1432-9. 

Miiller, 1586-90, 1729-^1, 1774-7, 1784-5. 

Smith, 2269-63, 2510-19. 

Donaldson, 2673-4. 

Vickers, 3444-83, 3508-18, 3527-35. 

Labour Questions, Rate op Wages, Hours of 
Work, Amount of Employment, Technical 
Education, &c. 

Uttley, 1166-81, 1198-1204, 1215-8, 1274-82, 1313, 

1326-7 1329-1338 
Dixon, 1379-85, 1401,' 1405-10, 1424, 1443-55, 1460- 

6, 1496-1501. 
MiiUer, 1649-64, 1702, 1706-7, 1768-73, 1782-3, 1841, 

1847-59. 
Belk, 2678-9, 2724, 2734-5, 2781-4, 2804-6, 2853-60, 

2868-9, 2883-4, 2905. 
Osborn, 3273. 

Bell, 1923, 3629, 3645-8, 3663-6, 3701-17, 3736^0. 
Smith, 2217, 2309, 2366-7, 2377-81, 2439, 2603-5, 

2609. 

Royalties : 

Bell, 206\-3, 3562-83, 3594^622. 

Smith, 2221-^9, 2313-22, 2353-8, 2407-9, 2411, 2422- 

4, 2442-8, 2520-3. 
Donaldson, 2600-3. 
Ellis, 3127-34. 

Railway Questions : 

Dixon, 1357-9, 1456-9. 

Miiller, 1601-2, 1821-6. 

Bell, 2032-43, 2083, 3735, 3/4/. 

Smi/A, 2311-12, 2336-40. 

Donaldson, 2604-16, 263;i49. 

Ellis, 3033, 3122-3, 3135-8, 3166-/7. 

Osbom, 3264, 3286-7, 3310-16, 3320-4. 

Vickers, 3490-4, 3519. 

Evidence with regard to the Steel Rail Makers' 
Association : 

Bell, 2146-7, 2169-80. 

Smith, 2271-89, 2296-2303, 2342-6, 2352, 2359-64. 

Vickers, 3520-6. 

Use of the Basic Process: 
Bell, 1960-70, 2094, 2128. 
Smith, 2199-2210, 2214-16, 2276-7. 
Donaldson, 2635-6, 2692, 2594. 



JUTE. 

General Information as to the Jute Industry : 
Weinberg, 6179-81, 6187. 

Evidence as to Depression : 

Weinberg, 6182-4, 6187, 6212-15, 6249. 
Walker, 6192. 

Indian Competition : 

Weinberg, 6185-91, 6197-6203, 6256-60, 6268-71. 
Walker, 6262-4. 

Foreign Tariffs : 

Weinberg, 6190, 6249-52. 
Walker, 6191. 

Limited Liability : 

Weinberg, 6207-11, 6253-5. 

LABOUR. 

Working Classes, General Condition of: 

Uttley, 1156-60, 1297-9, 1323, 1313-17. 

Dixon, 1443-55. 

MMer, 1649-64. 

Lord, 1771^. 

Belk, 2724-31, 2781- 4, 2804-6, 2853-60. 

Bell, 3645-8, 3736-40, 3701-17. 

Smith, 2365. 

Ellis, 3\6\-3. 

Osbom, 32/3, 3282-4, 3288-94, 3325-6. 

MUchell, 3811, 3971-7, 4040. 

Broum, 4752, 4893, 4897-4904. 

Bousfield, 6308, 6346-8. 
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LABOUR— co»^ 



LABOUR— co»/. 



Working Classes, General Condition of — cont. General Efficiency : 



Behrens, 6754-6, 6836, 6937-46. 

Weinberg, 6256-S. 

Reade, 7041-5, 7101-2. 

Brocklehurst, 7239-42, 7260-74. 

Birckenough, 7394-5. 

Kershaw, 7484-6, 7493. 

Godwin, 7516-8. 

Dunkerleg, 7595-9. 

Carver, 6646-8. 

Oldroyd, 14.134-5. 

Brookshank, 6648-68. 

HarHs, 9689-95, 9652-5, 9727-35, 9774-86. 

Burke, 10,551-9. 

WUUamson, 11,272-9. 

J. Pncc, 10,958-76. 

Scott, 11,897-902, 11,914, 12,005-24, 12,065-7. 

Forster, 11,671-89, 11,792-809, 11,833-41. 

Hewlett, 12,101. 

Simpson, 12,404-6, 12,429-55. 

Allhusen, 13,670-4, 13,684. 

Malkin, 13,835-9, 13,917-33, 13,950-63. 

Mawdsley. 5082-4, 5141-3. 

Hours of Labour and Operation of the Factory 
Acts: 

Uttley, 1171-^, 1334-5, 1337-8. 

Donaldson, 2595-6. 

Mitchell, 3832. 

Bousfield, 6335, 6418-28, 6389-92, 6456-9. 

Behrens, 6754-6, 6836, 6876. 

Fox, 94;i4-40, 9468-70, 9504-14. 

Reade, 7011-12. 

Nicholson, 7456-9. 

Newton, 7577-82. 

Dunkerley, 7607-12. 

Grt*6/e,4102,4126-34, 4171-2,4185-6,4205-6,42.54-9. 

J. Pnce, 10,959, 11,026-^1, 11,035-6. 

Scott, 11,934-5, 12,065-7. 

Allhusen, 13,711, 13,723-7. 

Oldroyd, 14,135. 

Malkin, 13,788-9. 

Mawdsley, 5053-4, 6146-59, 5191-6, 5247-9. 

Smith, 14,036-43, 14,047-52. 

Rate of Wages ; 

Uttley, 1164-70, 1179-81, 1326. 

Mailer, 1706-8. 

Belk, 2915-6. 

SmUh, 2217, 2309, 2503-5, 2509. 

Ellis, 3068-70, 3079-82, 3090-1. 

Mawdsley, 5046, 5048-50, 5057-71, 5118-9, 5164-8, 

5179-86. 
Osbom, 3282-4. 

Mitchell, 3812-14, 3936-43, 4040. 
Brown, 4668-/2, 4898-4904. 
Schulze, 5421^, 5429. 
Bousfield, 6340-1, 6514. 
Behrens, 6753. 
Weinberg, 6256. 
Reade, 7010. 
Brocklehurst, 7259. 
Birchenough, 7399-415. 
Nicholson, 7454, 7459. 
Evans, 7472. 
Wright, 7532-5, 7539^3. 
Newton, 7672-6. 
Dunkerley, 7612-16. 
Birkin, 6603-4. 

Caird, 7740-2, 7750-1, 7863-4, 7944-5. 
O'Brien, 8550-3, 8649-51. 
Harris, 9891-2. 

Rea, 8687-90, 8710-1, 8835-40. 
Martin, 8908-13, 8929-31, 8948. 
Coleman, 9073-^, 9106-9. 
Druce, 9153. 
Rowlandson, 9391-4, 
Burke, 10,495-6, 10,617, 10,565. 
Williamson, 11,210. 
J. Price, 10,958-76, 11,037-42. 
Scott, 11,867-72, ll,89a-9, 11,936-7, 11,952-64, 

11,986-9, 12,015-6, 12,032-5. 
Forster, 11,673-89, 11,720-6. 
Hewlett, 12,102-4, 12,296. 
Simpson, 12,345, 12,433-55. 
Allhusen, 13.670-3. 
Oldroyd, 14,134. 
Malkin, 13,736-47, 13,755-7, 13,777-82, 13,827-33, 

13,844-8, 13,934-46. 



Uttley, 1218. 
Bousfield, 6298-9. 
Mawdsley, 6076-81, 5111-14, 

Action of Trades Unions: 

Dixon, 1496-8. 

Lord, 1841, 1847-59. 

Belk, 2913-16. 

Bell, 3739-40. 

Ellis, 3113-17. 

Bousfield. 6347-8. 

Reade, 7045. 

Carver, 6601. 

Brocklehurst, 7240-2, 7257-9, 7308-10. 

Nicholson, 7454. 

Birkin, 6614, 6624-7- 

Brooksbank, 666S, 6674-90. 

Stiebel, 6668-71. 

Harris, 9694-6. 

Scott, 12,018-24. 

Forster, 11,713-18. 

Hewlett, 12.147-8. 

Simpson, 12,418-21. 

Allhusen, 13.678-83, 13,686-706. 



LACE AND HOSIERY. 

General Information as to the Lace and Hosiery 
Trade : 

Fox, 6596-7. 
Nature and Extent op Depression : 

Carver, 6598-6601. 

BirHn, 6603-23. 

Foreign Tariffs : 

Carver, 6598-6601. 
Birkin, 6603-4. 

Labour Questions : 

Carver, 6601. 

Brooksbank, 6602, 6648-6691. 

Birkin, 6603-4, 6615, 6624-7. 



LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Effect on Trade of operation of Limited Lia- 
bility : 
Harding, 504-38, 541-60, 584-9, 595. 
Pnrcell, 664-6. 
Uttley, 1196-7, 1205. 
Muller, 1619-26, 1677-82, 1827-32. 
Bell, 3668-83. 
Gribhle, 4100-1,4X20^. 
Andrew, 4328-^6, 4388-4400, 4486-4508, 4514-21, 

4579-80, 4690-3. 
Mawdsley, 5039-47, 5072-4, 5116-17, 5131-43, 5177- 

80, 5188-90. 
G. Lord, 5271-77. 
A. Simpson, 5506-20, 6553-7, 5589-5606, 5608-10, 

5662-5,5719-27 5741-7. 
Rawlinson, 5798-5817, 6865-70, 5895-7, 6936-41, 

6992—3 
Weinberg, 6207-11. 
Reade, 7026-32, 7046-7, 7133-9. 
Lee, 8011-16, 8169-75, 8322. 
W. R, Price, 10,154-9. 
Devitt, 10,371-4, 10,428-32. 
Burke, 10,477-83. 
Scholefield, 10,790-1, 10,928-34. 
Williamson, 11,217-20, 11,265-S. ll,288-.94. 
Cattams, 11,363-7, 11,452-4, 11,506. 11,569-72. 
J. PHce, 11,002-4. Scott, 11,908-11, 12,038. 
Farrer, 16,127. 

Proposed Changes in the Law: 
Harding, 639-40, 549, 693. 
Andrew, 4333, 4336, 4388-9, 4681-2, 4586-9. 
Mawdsley, 5047. 

Simpson, 6514-19, 6566, 5662-6, 5719-27. 
Rawlinson, 6812-14, 6992-3. 
Lee, 8051-^, 8101-4, 8123-32, 8183-5. 
Farrer, 15,127-15,161. 

Information as to Number of Companies Regis- 
tered, &c. : 
Purcell, 667-70, 672-5, 679, 707-711. 
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General Information and Statistics as to the 
Condition of the Linen Trade : 

Reade, 6990-7009, 7017-9, 7067-71, 7080-3, 7140-51, 

7160^, 7165-9. 
Richardson, 7039-40, 7054. 

Evidence as to Depression : 

Reade, 6990-1, 7015, 7037-8, 7048-9, 7091-7100, 

711^-32. 7152. 
Richardson, 6993-4, 7054-5. 

Foreign Competition : 

Reade, 7014, 7016, 7050-3, 7067, 7072-6, 7111-5, 

7172-6. 
Richardson, 7055-64, 7108-10. 

Foreign Tariffs : 

Reade, 7001, 7084-7, 71 58-9, -71 72-76. 

Fall of Prices : 
Reade,^7006^9, 

Remuneration and Employment of Labour : 

Reade, 6991, 7010-12, 7041-5, 7088-90, 7101-2, 
7155-7,7170-71. 

Limited Liability : 

Reade, 7025-32, 7046-7, 7133-9. 

Changes of Fashion : 
Reade, 7020-1. 

Technical Education : 
Reade, 7036, 7103. 

Liquidation of Stocks : 

Reade, 7038, 7048-9, 7092-7100, 7122-39, 

Railway and Sea Carriage : 
Reade, 7077-9. 



PAPER INDUSTRY. 

General Condition of the Industry: 

Evans, 14,262-72, 14,281-2. 
Chater, 14,385-6, 14,394-403. 

Nature of the Depression : 
Evans, 14,;^0-64. 
Chater, 14,387-93, 14,417-23, 14,518-93. 

Extent and Growth of Foreign Competition : 
Evans, 14,262-4, 14,366. 
Chater, 14,397, 14,401-5, 14,424-^5, 14,457-63, 

14,470-6, 14,485-9, 14,594-600. 
Barlow, 14,610-17, 14,627-35, 14,642-55, 14,693-707. 

Labour Questions : 

Evans, 14,311-22, 14,3^9-33, 14,356, 14,365-8. 
Chater, 14,412, 14,419-23, 14,434-5, 14,440-5, 14,499- 

507, 14,582-6, 14,601. 
Barlow, 14,610, 14,646-50, 14,681, 14,708-9, 14,732. 

Effeci* of Protective Duties at Home or Abroad : 
Evans, 14,262-3, 14,273-80, 14,290-310, 14,325-8, 

14,333-7. 
Chater, 14,413-6, 14,436-9, 14,508-12, 14,574. 
Barlow, 14,618-27, 14,652-8, 14,680. 



RAILWAY AND CANAL CARRIAGE. 

Complaints of Excessive or Differential Rates 
charged by Railway Companies : 

DixoJi, 1357-9, 1456-9. 

Muller, 1601-2, 1821-6. 

Bell, 2032-43, 2083, 3735, 3747. 

Smith, 2311-12, 2336-40. 

DonaUson, 2604-16, 2633-49. 

Ellis, 3033, 3122-3, 3135-8, 3166-77- 

Oshorn, 3264, 3285-7, 3310-16, 3320-4. 

Vickers, M90-A, 3519. 

Grihhle, 4142-53, 4157-66, 4260-3. 

Andrew, 4380-7, 4437-41, 4446-9, 

Stuttard, 5010-13. 

A, Simpson, 5612-7. 



RAILWAY AND CANAL CARRIAGE^con^tnttcrf. 
Complaints of Excessive or Differential Rates 
charged by Railway Companies— con^. 

Lee, 8084-95, 8105-22, 8186-91, 8314-18. 

Mitchell, 3992-6. 

Bousfield, 6328, 6465-/3, 6677. 

Behrens, 6811-33. 

Harris, 9687, 9696-7. 

Rea, 8734. 

Martin, 8915-18, 8942-4. 

Coleman, 9090. 

Druce, 9190. 

Rowlandson, 9248-82, 9291-9339, 9362-5, 9372-5, 

9382-90, 9399-9412. 
Fox, 9416-22, 9458-9, 9532-73. 
Flinn, 9941-61, 9962-10,068. 
Hewlett, 12,118-9, 12,216-94. 
J, B. Simpson, 12,320, 12,348-52, 12,388-92, 12,411. 
Hickman, 12,503-17, 12,537-55, 12,565-90, 12,627-32. 
Stevens, 12,694-5, 12,837^1. 

Opinion as to Complaints or Excessive or Dif- 
ferential Rates : 

Farrer, 14,982-96, 15,010-12, 15,060-70, 15,072-«7, 
15,111-5, 15,122-6. 

Comparison of English and Foreign Railway 
Rates : 

Stevens, 12,642-52, 12,837-45, 13,526-29. 

Powers to revise Rates in this Country and 
Abroad : 

Stevens, 12,685-6, 12,835-6, 12,875. 

Private Agreements between Railway Com- 
panies : 

Stevens, 12,699-701. 

Farrer, 15,003-9, 15,041-4, 15,094-15,100. 

Railway Control over Canals : 

^//t5, 3030-1. 

Stevens, 12,709-27, 12,766-78, 13,351-2, 13,355-62, 

13,369-82, 13.420-87, 13,508-12, 13,530-43, 13,556- 

62. 
Lhyd, 13,568-9, 13,573, 13,587-9, 13,607-14, 13,645. 
Farrer, 14,989-90, 15,005-6, 15,045-7. 



SHIPBUILDING. 

Nature and Extent of Depression in Shipbuild- 
ing Trade : 

Burke, 10,467-70, 10,500-3, 10,521-3, 10,576-80. 

Scholefield, 10,788-9, 10.909-11. 

J. Price, 10,938-52. 

Scott, 11,864-5, 11,880-1, 11,890-2, 12,039-40. 

Knight, 14,744-9. 

Statistics of Shipbuilding in this and other 
Countries : 

Scholefield, 10,794-9. 
Williamson, 11,183-9. 
Scott, 11,873-7. 
Knight, 14,747. 

Labour Questions : 

Burke, 10,469, 10,500-3. 

J. PHce, 10,958-76, 10,982-90, 11,005-42, 11,026-31, 

11,039-42. 
Scott, 11,867-72, 11,897-902, 11,914, 11,933-8,, 

11,952-64, 11,986-9, 12,006-35, 12,062-7. 
Knight, 14,733-58, 14,763-98, 14,806-14,979. 

Shipbuilding in Foreign Countries : 

Scholefield, 10,794-9. 

J. Price, 10,977-81. 

Scott, 11,878-9, 11,940-3, 11,965-85, 11,997-12,003, 

12,036-7, 12,045-54. 
Knight, 14,759-66, 14,774-^39, 14,965, 14,972-^. 

Cost of Production : 

Williamson, 11,231-2. 

J. PHce, 10,982-90, 11,005-42. 

Knight, 14,866. 
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SHIPBUILDING— con^ 

Foreign Bounties on Shipbuilding : 
J. Price, 10,991-3. 

Scott, 11,893-6, 11,912-3, 11,916-^2, 11,944-6, 
11,990-12,004, 12,047-54. 

Changes in Methods of Construction : 
J. Price, 10,953-5, 10,997-11,001. 
Scott, 11,882-89, 11,903-6, 12,044. 
Scholefield, 10,864-71. 

Effect of Limited Liability on Shipbuilding 
Industry : 
J.Price, 11,002-4. 
Scott, 11,908-11,12,038. 

SHIPPING. 

Nature and Extent of Depression in Shipping 
Trade : 

W, JR. Price, 10,065-8, 10,152-4, 10,207-26. 
Devitt, 10,274-82, 10,309, 10,323-8, 10,427- 
Burke, 10,437-9, 10,462-5, 10,475, 10,543, 10,560^. 
Collyer, 10,76^77. 

Scholefield, 10,788-9, 10,827, 10,849-51, 10,909-11. 
fVilUamson, 11,179-82, 11,202-5, 11,213, 11,221-4, 

11,227-8. 
Cattams, 11,300-3, 11,363, 11,449-51,11,506,11,522- 

32,11,575-7.11,584. 

Quantity of Goods carried : 

W. R. PHce, 10,064. 

Burke, 10,436, 10,509. 

CoZ/yer,' 10,652-5. 

Scholefield, 10,781-7. 

Williamscm, ll,177-«, 11,241-7. 

Cattams, 11,297-9, 11,560-2, 11,410-12. 

Share of Total carrying Trade falling to 
British Vessels : 

W. R, Price, 10,069-71. 
Williamson, 11,190. 

Legislation as to Shipping : 

W. R. Price, 10,123, 10,143-51, 10,178-81, 10,200-6, 

10,235-50. 
Scholefield, 10,806-26, 10,831, 10,840-2, 10,854-63, 

10,900-8, 10,913-24. 
Williamson, 11,211-12, 11,214, 11,229, 11,248-55. 
Cattams, 11,427-8, 11,533-8, 11,565-8. 

Substitution of Steam for Sailing Vessels ; 

W. R. Price, 10,08^-91, 10,139-42, 10,167-8. 
Devitt, 10,305-8. 

Burke, 10,453-4, 10,466, 10,528-32. 
Scholefield, 10,843-6. 

Competition of Foreign or Colonial Shipping: 

W, R. PHce, 10,108-33. 

Burke, 10,439-45, 10,455-61, 10,485-94, 10,497-9, 

10,566-9, 10,695-602. 
Scholefield, 10,832-6, 10,877-82, 10,900-8, 10,913- 

24. 
Cattams, 11,326-33, 11,421-32, 11,560-8. 

Bounties given by Foreign Countries : 
W, R. Price, 10,087, 10,105-23, 10,172-^. 
D«?i«, 10,321-3. 

Burhe, \0,44S, 10,570-5, 10,603-10, 10,613-4. 
Scholefield, 10,831, 10,837-9, 10,891-9. 
William8on,n, 206-9, 11,236-9. 
Cattams, 11,328-33, 11,410-20, 11,573-4, 11,610-1. 

Entrep6t Trade : 

W, R. Price, 10,072-4, 10,097-9,, 10,169-71. 
Denitt, 10,283-9, 10,376-99. 
Collyer, 10,657-60, 10,736-40. 
Scholefield, 10,847-48. 
Williamson, 11,191-8. 
Cattams, 11,334-42. 

Freight Rings : 

W, R. Price, 10,075-86, 10,095-7, 10,134-7, 10,160- 

6, 10,184-99, 10,251-60, 10,266-9. 
Devitt, 10,297-304, 10,312-20, 10,329-70, 10,400-25. 
Collyer. 10.660-735. 

Williamson. 11.199-201, 11.258-60, 11,282-7. 
Cattams. 11.343-61. 11.578-9, 11.612-15, 



SHIPPING-coii/. 

Effect of the opening ok thk Sukz Canal : 

W. R, Price, 10,074, 10,091-4, 10,209 10,228-34, 

10.261-5. 
Devitt, 10,290-6. 

Burke, 10,449-52, 10,471-3, 10,545-50. 
Scholefield, 10,847-8. 
Williamson, 11,191-8. 
Cattams, 11,362, 11,563. 

Effect of Railway Competition on Shipping : 
Williamson, 11,280-1. 

Cattams, 11,304-27, 11,545-56, 11,580-3, 11,585-609, 
11,622-51. 

Limited Liability : 

W. R. PHce, 10,154-9. 

Devitt, 10,371-4, 10,428-32. 

Burke, 10,477-83. 

Scholefield, 10,790-1, 10,928-34. 

WiUiamson, 11,217-20. 11,265-8, 11.288-94. 

Cattams, 11,363-7, 11,452-4, 11,506, 11,569-72. 

Wages, Position, &c. of Seamen : 

Burke, 10,495-6, 10,504-«, 10,513-9, 10,551-9, 10,566. 
Scholefield, 10,849-51, 10,872-6. 
Williamson, 11,210, 11,272-9. 



SILK. 

General Information as to Silk Trade : 

Brocklehurst. 7195-7212. 

Nicholson, 7452-4. 

Evans, 7466. 

Kershaw, 7493. 

Dunkerley, 7590. 

Malkin, 13,733-6, 13,823-6. 13,974-90. 

Clark, 14,055. 

Nature and Extent of the Depression : 

Brocklehurst, 7193-7212, 7332-3. 

Birchenough, 7354-6, 7378-83. 

Nicholson, 7452^. 

Evans, 7468-71. 

Kershaw, 7481, 7491. 

Godwin, 7515. 

Dunkerley, 7590-2. 

Malkin, 13,736, 13,758-76, 13,815-17, 13,852-67, 

13,974-90. 
Smith, 14,036-42, 14,047-52. 
Clark, 14,055, 14,073-5. 

Remuneration and Employment of Labour: 

Brocklehurst, 7195-6, 7239-12, 7-^57-9, 7268- 

7308-10. 
Birchenough, 7394-5, 7407-9, 7411-15. 
Nicholson, 7454-7459. 
Evans, 7472. 
Kershaw, 7493. 
Godwin, 7516-8. 
Wright, 7539-44, 7556-60. 
Newton, 7562-82. 

Dunkerley, 7595, 7598-9, 7607-63. 
Malkin, 13,733-57, 13,777-90, 13,827-51, 13,868-74 

13,917-63, 13,970-1. 
Twemlow, 14,011-30. 
Smith, 14,033-6, 14,039. 
Clark, 14,055-70, 14,072-90. 

Foreign Competition : 

Brocklehurst, 7199, 7248-9, 7253-4, 7299-^1, 7323- 

Birchenough, 7340-9, 7366-8, 7384-90, 7399-405, 

7419-23, 7427-30, 7435-48. 
Evans, 7466-7. 
Kershaw, 7481-i, 7493-503. 
WHght, 7536-7, 7547-9, 7552. 
Malkin, 13,794-817, 13,852-67, 13,877-88, 13,965-9, 

13,974-90. 
Twemlow, 14,000-9. 

Technical Education : 

Brocklehurst, 7213-30, 7260-7, 7303-6, 7322. 

Birchenough, 7369-72, 7391-3, 7406. 

Nicholson, 7461-2. 

Kershaw, 7512. 

Godwin, 7518-27. 

Wright, 7544-7. 

Newton, 7583-7. 
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SILK — continued. 
Protective Duties in this Country : 

Brocklehurst, 7232-3, 7253-4, 7307, 7311. 

Birchenough, 7345-6, 7353-63. 

Nicholson, 7*163. 

Kershaw, 7490-1, 7504-6. 

Godwin, 7528. 

Wright, 7531, 7549. 

Dunkerley, 7593-4, 7605. 

Malkin, 13,775, 13,794, 13,897-903, 13,908-16, 

13,965-8, 13,991-9. 
Smith, 14,053-4. 
Clark, 14,071, 14,086-7. 

Changes in Taste and Fashion : 

Brocklehurst, 7204, 7250, 7278-84. 
Birchenough, 7345, 7353, 7358-63. 



TRADE MARKS— con^. 

Extent to which the Practice is carried on in 
THIS Country : 

Holmshaw, 1183-4. 
Uttley, 1214, 1256-7. 
Belk, 2699. 

Present State op the Law on the Subject, and 
Suggestions for Improvement : 

Uttley, 1185, 1270-3, 1229-31. 
Belk, 2659, 2694, 2723, 2745-6, 2814-20. 
Hughes, 2952-60, 2964-73, 2980-.3. 
Osbom, 3271-2. 



WOOLLEN INDUSTRY. 



SUGAR INDUSTRY, 
General Condition of the IndustrV : 

Chambers and Tinne, 12,901-9, 12,945, 12,990-13,028. 
Martineau, 13,163-7, 13,174. 
Neill, 13,326-7. 

Effect of Foreign Bounties at Home and in the 
Colonies : 

Chambers and Tinne, 12,910-3, 12,915-31, 12,953-7, 
12,941-3, 12,945-9, 12,959-85, lL',988-9, 12.998- 
13,020, 13,029, 13,063-79, 13083-9, 13,098-9, 
13,101-17. 
Easton, 13,325. 
MarHneau, 13,156, 13,168-80, 13,183, 13,204-26. 

Countervailing Duties : 

Chambers and Tinne, 12,935-40, 12,987, 13,032-61, 

13,121-3, 13,126-94. 
MarHneau, 13,181-99, 13,253-60. 
Neill, 13,327. 

Growth of the Sugar Beet : 

Duncan, 13,278-324. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Uttley, 1216-18. 

Diaron, 1379-85. 1401, 1424, 1499-1501. 

MulUr, 1626-33. 

W, W, Lord, 1628, 1676. 

Belk, 2734-5, 2905-6. 

Andrew, 4325-7. 

Mawdsley, 5055-6, 5085-8, 5109-10, 5169- 

Lee, 7979-89, 8038, 8137-58. 

Mitchell, 3969-70, 4044-50. 

Brown, 4643-6, 4653-4, 4719-24. 

Schulze, 5382. 

Bousjield, 6298-6309, 6344, 6373-83. 

Behrens, 6785-90. 

Oldroyd, 14,176-82, 14,253, 

Reade, 7036, 7101-3. 

Brocklehurst, 7213-28, 7260-7. 

Birchenough, 7369-72, 7391-3. 

Nicholson, 7461-2. 

Kershaw, 7512. 

Godwin, 7526-7. 

Wright, 7531, 7536-8, 7542-7. 

Newton, 7583-7. 

Dunkerley, 7596-7. 

Malkin, 13,750-9, 13,818-22. 

Gribble, 4090-^, 4U9, 

Allhusen, 13,685. 



TRADE MARKS. 
Importance of Trade Mark Questions : 
Osbom, 3268-70, a317-9, 3327-38. 
Hughes, 2952-63. 
Belk, 2692. 

False Marking of Goods : 

UHley, 1143-51, 1182-95, 1219-24, 1250-73. 

Dixon, 1375-7, 1411-2, 1467-70. 

MuUer, 1717-24. 

Belk, 2659, 2690-3, 2754-6, 2771-80, 2811-24, 2832- 



Hughes, 2955-60, 2980-3. 



General Information as to Woollen Trade : 

Mitchell, 3767-80, 3788-97, 3815-29, 3838-47, 3921-2. 

3949-52, 3965-6, 4022-4, 4055. 
Bousjield, 6494-7, 6586-94, 6289-91, 6450^. 
Behrens, 6698-6700, 6705-17, 6718-20, 6745-52. 
Oldroyd, 14,09.5-14,100, 14,105-12, 14,168-67, 14,204- 

48, 14,183-7. 

Nature and Extent of Depression : 

Mitchell, 3780-87, 3830-1, 3833-6, 3855-8, 3931-5, 

3967-^. 
Brotwi, 4600-11, 4618, 4681, 4687-9,4709-18,4624, 

4626, 4639-42, 46^3-01, 4761-4, 4632, 4672-^, 

4888—91 
Schulze, 5365-7, 5377-9, 5459-66,5478-^, 5416-20.' 
Bousjield, 6278-80, 6337-9, 6490-3, 6281-8, 6326, 

6349-52 6429-45. 
Behrens, 6721, 6835, 6917-22, 6973-6. 
Oldroyd, 14,191. 

Foreign Competition : 

Mitchell, 3851-4, 3874-7, 3883-3920, 3928-33, 3997- 

4006, 4010, 4029-^8. 
Brown, 4612-3, 4683, 4781-4815, 4866-71, 4620^-3, 

4702-8, 4833-8, 4905-19. 
Schulze, 5467-77. 

Bousjield, 6281-8, 6454-5, 6321-.5. 
Behrens, 6792-5. 
Oldroyd, 14,136-54. 

Foreign Tariffs: 

Mitchell, 3798-3810, 3934-5, 3874-7, 3883-3920, 
3963-4, S997-1006, 4011-15, 4051, 4056. 

Schulze, 5368-75, 5384-5415, 5443-51, 5481-7, 5425- 
9. 

Bou^ld, 6393-6417, 6532-3, 64(»0-17, 6446-8, 6569- 

BcAi4fw, 6741-4, 6747, 6796-6810. 
OUroyd, 14,101-3, 14,113-28, 14,193-6. 

Effects of Changes of Fashion: 

Mitchell, 3859-69, 3872-3. 
Brown, 4626-9, 4880-91. 
Schulze, 5376, 5439-42. 
Bou^eld, 6292-7, 6343, 6357-72. 
Behrens, 6722-4, 6977-9. 
Oldroyd, 14,128-52. 

Remuneration and Employment of Labour: 

Mitchell, 3811-14, 38:^2, 390^14, 3936-43, 3948, 

3971-7 4039-40. 
Brown, 4668-71, 4748-56, 4893-6, 4900-4. 
Schulze, 5381-2, 5421-3, 5425-9, 5453-8. 
Bousjield, 6298-6:^9, 6332-6, 6340-1, 6418-28, 6354- 

6, 6514, 6389-52, 6455-9. 
Behrens, 6753-6, 6836-51, 6923-35, 6876, 6937-41, 

6896-905. 
Oldroyd, 14,134-6, 14,164, 14,199-203. 

Technical Education : 

Mitchell, 3960-2, 3969-70, 4044-50. 

Brown, 4643-6, 4653-4, 4719-24. 

Schulze, 5382. 

Bousjield, 6300-7, 6314, 6373-8, 6449, 6474-82. 

Behrens, 6785-90. 

Oldroyd, 14,176-82, 14,253. 
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ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE OF INDIVIDUAL WITNESSES. 



Mr. christian ALLHUSEN: 

Has been largely engaged in business in tbe North of 
England during the last 60 years, and is able to speak 
more particularly as to the chemical trade, 13,661. 

The chemical trade is somewhat better than it has 
been, but, on the whole, it is not satisfactory, 13,662. 

Ck)urse of the trade in late years, 13,663. 

Proportions of home and foreign trade, 13,664, 13,666. 

The depression is in consequence of over-trading and 
competition, 13,666. 

Foreign competition, 13,667-70, 13,721, 13,722. 

Rates of wages and efficiency of labour, 13,670-73. 
Strikes, 13,672-74, 13,684. Trade organisations, 13,678- 
83, 13,686-706. Hours of labour, 13,711, 13,723-27. 

Cost of production must be lessened, 13,675, 13,707 ; 
and wages lowered, 13,676, 13,677, 13,708, 13,712, 
13,713, 13,72a-27. 

Technical education, 13,685. 

Local and imperial taxation, 13,709, 13,710. 

Foreign tariffs, 13,714-18. Effect of foreign tariffs on 
foreign competitive power, 13,719, 13,720. 

Mr. SAMUEL ANDREW, Mr. SAMUEL TAYLOR. 

Mr. Andrew is Secretary to the Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners' Association. Mr. Taylor a millowner 
at Oldham, 4286-^7. 

Statistics and description of spindles, 4289-92. Share 
of Oldham in the cotton spinning trade, 4293. 

The cotton trade is in a very depressed condition, 
4294. Diminution of jjrofits, 4295-96, 4419-33 ; quan- 
tities produced, 4297-99. Increase of number of persons 
employed not proportionate to increased number of 
spindles, 4298. Depression felt since 1875, 4304. No 
increase of trade in any direction, 4306. Number of un- 
employed, 4465-68. Relative effect of depression on 
capitalists and workmen, 4478-85. Effect of depression 
in other trades and in agriculture, 4570-78. 

The fell in the exchange of silver has had a good deal 
to do with the depression, 4300. Illustrations of effect 
of the fall in exchange, 4346-47, 4410-18. Course of 
export trade to silver-using countries, 4569. 

Proportions of home and foreign trade, 4301-3, 4305, 
4318, 4434. 

Increase of foreign competition, 4307, 4511-13; m 
our colonies, 4510 ; not to any great extent in the home 
trade, 4319, 4509. Causes of increased efficacy of 
foreign competition, 4320, 4404-6, 4530-31, 4542-43. 
Possibility of lessening the cost of jiroduction, 4377-79. 
Cost of production abroad, 4442-15. Establishnient of 
English manufacturers abroad, 4525. Importation of 
foreign goods, 4526-29. Comparative development of 
British and foreign productions, 4546-53. 

Increase of spinning in India, 4308-14. Effect of the 
silver exchange, 4415-16. 

There has been over-production in the cotton trade, 
4315-16. Comparative increase of population with 
increase of production, 4317. Explanation of over- 
production, 4355-58, 4372, 4544-46. 

Consular aid to English manufacturers, 4320-23, 
4450-54, 4566-68. Appointment of a minister of com- 
merce or a permanent commission of trade, 4360-64, 
4459-61 . iVmerican consular representatives and reports, 
4455-58. 

Museums of patents, 4324. 

General education of onr manufacturers should be 
improved, especially in foreign languages, 4325027. 

Effect of limited liability companies on the cotton 
trade, 4328-29, 4334-35, 4390-92, 4579-80, 4590-93. 
Details as to dividends, &c. of Oldham companies, 
4330-32, 4393-96. Proposed alterations of the law, 4333, 
4388-89, 4581-82. Proposed publication of accounts, 
4336, 4586-89. General effect of the Umited liability 
principle, 4397-400, 4486-508. Relative results of loss 
of capital by limited companies and private traders, 
4486-508, 4514-21. Operation of the French law, 
4585. 

Method of distributing goods, 4337-45, 4358-59, 
4373. 

Conferences of masters and workmen, 4348-54. Com- 
parative efficiency and cost of English and foreign 
labour, 4365-71, 4407-9, 4524. Changes in the relation 
between capital and labour, 4401-3. Effect of Factory 
Acts and hours of labour, 4462-64. Establishment of a 



Mr. SAMUEL ANDREW, Mr. SAMUEL TAYLOR— 
continued, 

labour bureau or registration office, 4469-71 . Co-opera- 
tion, 4472-74. Reduction of price of labour, 4475-77. 
Changes in rate of wages, 4532-38. Female labour in 
England and abroad, 4539-43. 

Effect of foreign tariffs, 4374-76, 4554-65. Effect of 
imposition of import duties on foreign manufactures, 
4435-36. 

Railway rates, 4380-87, 4437-41, 4446-49. 

Development of new markets, 4522-23. 

Mr. F. p. barlow : 

Has visited paper-making districts in Germany, 14,610, 
14,683-4. 

Causes of successful foreign competition, 14,610-17, 
14,627, 14,642-^5, 14,693-14,707. 

Opinion as tp protective duties, 14,618-27, 14,652-68, 
14.680. 

Growth of Indian paper-making industnr, 14,628-35. 

Labour in this country and abroad, 14,610, 14,646-50, 
14,681, 14,708-9, 14,732. 

Sir JACOB BEHRENS : 

General observations as to trade and industry of 
Bradford, 6698-700. Is only prepared to deal with the 
wool industry, 6699. Position of other trades and 
industries of the district, 6737-40. Transfer of manu- 
factures from Scotland and the West of England, 6734- 
37, 6856. Distinction between worsted and woollen 
industries, 6852-55. 

Irish wool and woollen industries, 6962-72. Trade 
depression generally, 6980-88. 

Proportions of trade with home and foreign markets, 
6701-4. Progress of the worsted dress goods in Brad- 
ford for the past 12 years as compared with foreign 
countries, 6857-75, 6877-82. 

Progress of volume and value of trade from 1865 to 
1884, 6705-10. The wool trade cannot be called 
depressed, 6835, 6917-22, 6973-76. Board of Trade 
statistics of imports and exports of worsted and woollen 
goods, 6883-86, 6947-61. Fluctuations in profit from 
1860 to 1885, 6711-12. 

Amount of capital invested and quantity of labour 
employed, 6713-17. FaU in prices, 6887-89. 

Number of persons employed in textile industries, 
6896-905. 

What is the normal level of Bradford trade, 6718-20. 
Rents in Bradford, 6906-10, 6952-61. Reserves of 
Bradford banks, 6911-12. 

The immediate prospects of trade, 6721. 

Causes of depression prior to 1880, 6721. 

Effect of change of fashion, 6722-24, 6977-/9. 

Bradford spinners are now better able to meet demands 
for both hard and soft yams, 6725-31. 

Differences between combed and carded goods, 6732- 
33. 

Consumption of wool in the United Kingdom, 6890-95. 

The effect of foreign tariffs, 6741-44, 6747. 

German competition, 6792-95. 

French import duties on cotton yarns, 6796-6810. 

Decidetl increase of our exports to the colonies, 6745- 
46, 6748-52. 

Rate of wages, 675^3. 

Effect of changes in the hours of labour to the require- 
ments of the Factory Acts, 6754-56. Comparative 
efficiency of English and foreign labour, 6836-38, 6923- 
36. Hours of labour in England and France, 6839^1, 
6876. Female labour in England and abroad, 6937-46. 

Consular assistance and publication of information as 
to tariffs, &c., 6757-62. Consular reports, 6763-72. A 
permanent trade commission, 6773-74. Chambers of 
commerce, 6775-83. 

Museums of patterns, 6784. 

Technical or artistic instruction, 6785-90. 

Limited Liability Acts, 6791. 

RaUway rates, 6811-34, 6913-16. 

Mr. CHARLES BELK : 

Is master cutler of Sheffield, 2656. 

General information as to the constitution and powers 
of the Cutlers' Company, and as to the depression of 
trade in Sheffield, 2659. 
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Mr. CHARLES BELK— continued. 

Further details as to the powers and constitution 
of the company, 2661-63, 2728-31, 2745^6, 2760-70, 
2785-91, 2813-20. 

Nature and extent of the depression of trade in 
Sheflaeld, 2665-78, 2727, 2893-97, 2933-41 . 

Depression partly due to bad harvests, 2722, 2807-10, 
2874-75, 2896-97, 2937-41 . 

EflPects of depression upon the working classes, 
2678-79. 

Great increase in the heavy iron and steel trades in 
Sheffield in recent years, 2682 ; the cutlery trade re- 
maining about the same or rather less, 2684. 

Nature and extent of foreign competition in the 
cutlery trade, 2685-88, 2700-1, 2/98-2806, 2861-62, 
2870-76, 2879-82, 2919-21, 2935. 

Prejudicial effect of the false marking of Sheffield 
goods, 2690-99, 2754-56, 2811-20, 2832-37, 2S77-7i^. 
2922-23 ; and remedies suggested, 2694-97, 2723, 2770- 
80, 2820, 2823-25.' 

Effects of foreign tariffs, 2/01, 2707-11, 2800-2, 
2898-99, 2924-;31 ; and commercial treaties, 2863-67, 
2907-11,2947-49. 

Opening of new, and closing of old markets, 2704- 
11. 

Geographical position of Sheffield, and importance of 
cheap land and water transport, 2712-15, 2732-33, 2736- 
44,2747-51. 

Increase in trade with Australia, 2716. 

General statistics showing condition of Sheffield, 
2717-21, 2741-44, 2757-59, 2885-87. 

Observations with regard to labour questions, 2724-26, 
2728-31, 2781-84, 2804-6, 2913-16. 

Technical education, 2734-35, 2905-6. 

Pressure of taxation, 2752. 

Effect of trade depression upon cost of production, 
2792-97. 

Necessity of an increased demand in order to provide 
employment for an increasing population, 2826-31. 

Propt^rtions in which the depression has fallen upon 
capital and labour respectively, 2838-52, 2916. 

Comparison of the habits, wages, &c. of foreign and 
English artizans, 2724, 2781-84, 2804-6, 2853-60, 
2868-69, 2883-84. 

Value of ground rents in Sheffield, 2^):^S-92, 2942-46. 

Sir LOWTHIAN BELL, Bart., F.R.S. : 

Is President of the British Iron Trade Associatioi 
1919. 

Peculiarity of the depression in the iron trade, owin 
to the large proportion which the cost of labour bears 
the whole, 1923. 

Variations in the production of the different iron- 
producing districts, 1924-31, 2140-42. 

Irregularity of the demand for iron, 1924, 3684. 

Depression due both to over-production and diminu- 
tion of demand, 1932-34, 1987-97. 

Causes which stimulate production in the iron trade, 
1935-37. 

Statistics as to prices and production in recent vears, 
1938-41,2115-26. 

Comparative production of Great Britain and foreign 
countries, 1942-51, 2060, 2072-79, 3557-60. 

Previous periods of depression in the iron trade, 1952. 

Supply of ore in this country, and importation of 
foreign ore, 1954-55, 2097-98, 2128-29. 

Effects on the iron trade of the large increase in manu- 
facture of steel, 1957-59, 1971-/3, 3555-56. 

Use of the basic process in this country and Germany, 
1960-70, 2094, 2128. 

Re- action of the price of iron on the value of fuel, 
1974-75. 

High prices of 18/3 and 1874 have produced no per- 
manent effects on the iron trade, 1976-77- 

Estimate of the probable future demand for iron, 1978, 
2127-31, 3649-51, 3655-57, 3697. 

Consumption of foreign countries, 1978, 2127, 3697- 
99, 3745. 

Depression in the iron trade common to all countries. 
1984-86. 

Due to over-production coinciding with slight falling 
off in demand, 1987-97, 3667. 

Causes of falling off in demand, 1998-2003. 

Use of iron and steel in shipbuilding, 2008-11, 2135- 
37, 3537-39, 3542-54; and for railway purposes, 2012- 
14, 2051-55, 2100-10, 3540-41, 3652-53, 3741-63. 

Competition of foreign countries, 2015-26, 2044-46, 
2143-55, 3719-34; and especially of Germany, 1960-70, 
2050, 2063-71, 2080-84, 2145-50, 3658-89, 3721-34; 
Spain, 2019-26, 2097-99 ; and the United States, 2077- 
79, 2143. 



Sir LOWTHIAN BELL, Bart., F.B..S.— continued. 

Effect of reduction in freights, 2025-31. 

Charges for railway transport, 2032-43, 2083, 3735, 
3747. 

Importance to the iron trade of cheap and efficient 
railway accommodation, 2156-68. 

Royalties, 2061-63, 3562-83, 3594-3622. Desirability 
of some alteration in the mode in which royalties are 
fixed, 3562, 3595. 

Amount of taxation in this country and abroad on 
manufacture of iron, 2047-49, 2138-39, 3623-27, 3634- 
41. 

No reason to suppose that Germany is outstripping 
us in manufacturing processes, 2050. 

Causes which enable Germany to compete with us, 
206.3-70. 

Comparative advantages of the Scotch and Cleveland 
districts, 2085-96. 

Observations on the ** Steel Rail Ring," 2146-47, 
2169-80. 

Consumption and production in the United States, 
3558-60, 3653, 3684-96. 

Apportionment under different heads of the cost of 
producing iron, 3577, 3584-93, 3608, 3718. 

Operation of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 3628, 
3642-44. 

Contributions by employers to workmen's benefit so- 
cieties, 3629. 

Comparison of prices and wages in this and other 
countries, 3645-48, 3701-1 7. 

Opinion as to various measures which could be adopted 
to remedy the existing depression, 3658-66. 

Effect of foreign tariffs, 3658, 3662, 3684-96. 

Technical education, 3663-66. 

Effect of the Limited Liability Acts, 3668-83. 

Prospects of recovery in the iron trade by opening 
new markets, 2127, 3697-99, 3745. 

Extent to which depression is due to high wages and 
combinations among workmen, 3736-40. 

Opinion as to desirability of increased railway accom- 
modation, 2156-68, 3741-49. 

Mr. henry BIRCHENOUGH: 

Is a silk manufacturer, 7336-3/. Silk trade especially 
depressed, 7378-81. 

Evidence as to foreign competition, 7338-42, 7344, 
7364-68, 7386-90, 7427-.30, 7443-49. 

Necessity for larger experience and greater technical 
knowledge, 7343. 

Effect of a protective duty, 7345-46, 7353-^6, 7357-63. 
Sale of foreign goods at a loss, 7435-37. Of inferior 
class goods generally, 7438-42. 

Increased import of silk goods, 7347-49. 

Changes in fashion, 7350-52, 7421-23. Method of 
distribution, 7382-85, 7397-98. Incidence of taxation, 
7431-^4. 

Education of workmen and manufacturers, 7369-70. 
Technical schools, 7371-72. In France, 7391-92. In 
Germany, 7393. 

Consular agencies, 7373-77, 7424-26. Railway rates, 
7396. 

Relations between employers and employed, 7394-95. 
Rates of wages in England and on the continent, 7399- 
415. 

Silk coverings for umbrellas, 7416-20. 

Mr. W. S. BIRKIN. Seep. 113. 

Mu. CHARLES EDWARD BOUSFIELD : 

Is engaged in the woollen manufacture at Leeds, and 
is acquainted with industries in France, 6272-7. Dis- 
tinction between industries of Leeds and Bradford, 6342. 
Emp^yment of foreign workmen, 6483. Leeds is pretty 
well employed, 6484-85, 6525-31. General trade of the 
Leeds district, 6494-97. Distinction between the carded 
and the combed manufacture of wool, 6586-94. 

Prices in the woollen trade depressed and profits 
diminished, 6278-80, 6,337-;^9, 6490-93. Chief causes, 
the effects of foreign tariffs and foreign competition, 
6281-88. Effect of an import duty in England, 
France, and Germany, 6393-6417, 6532-33. Cost of 
production here in England and in countries imposing 
. protective tariffs, 6400-17, 6446-48. Effect on German 
workmen, 6569-76. Foreign competition generally, 
6454-55. Commercial treaties, 6460-64. Imports and 
exports, 6498-6513. Growth of colonial trade, 6318-20. 
Foreign competition in neutral markets, 6321-25. 

Proportions of home and foreign trades, 6289-91, 6450- 
53. Over-production of woollen goods, 6326, 634.9-52, 
6429-45. Consumption of wool and cotton in England, 
6442-45, 6534-^)2. Causes of increased consumption 
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of cotton and decreased consumption of wool, 6553-68 ; 
effect of changes in taste and fashion, 6292, 6343, 6357- 
72; substitution of worsteds for woollens, 6293-97, 
6357-72. 

Improved skill of our workmen, 6298-99. Scientific 

' and technical education, 6300-3, 6344, 6377-78, 6449, 

6481-82. Schools of art and design, 6304-7, 6373-76. 

The Yorkshire College, 6474-80. Difficulty in getting 

skilled labour, 6308-9, 6379-83. \ 

Production of raw material, 6310-17, 6384-88. 

Proposed modification of Factory Acts, 6332-36, 
6418-28. Diminution of wages does not correspond to 
alteration in prices, 6340-41, 6354-56, 6514. Trade 
associations, 6345-^. Hours of labour in England and 
abroad, 6389-92, 6455-59. 

Railway charges, 6327-30, 6465-73, ^77-85. Change 
in method of distribution, 6353. 

Limited Liability Companies, 6331. 

Consular assistance, 6487-89. 

Mr. WILLIAM C. BROCKLEHURST. M.P. : 

Is a silk manufacturer at Macclesfield, 7191-92. 

The silk industry is very depressed, 7193-94. Statis- 
tics, 7195-98. Growth of the depression, 7199. Home 
competition, 7200-3. Suggestions for improvement, 
7232. Protective duties, 7233,7311. Result of French 
Conmiercial Treaty, 7252-54 ; of the removal of pro- 
tection, 7307. 

Condition of trade in France, 7255, 7326-28. Board 
of Trade statistics, 7324-25. Result of opening of Suez 
Canal, 7329-31. 

Consumption of silk in England and abroad, 7332-33. 
Silk trade very dependent on fashion, 7204, 7256. Effect 
of agricultural depreteion, 7205. Effect of taxation on 
cost of production, 7248-49. Improvement in taste, 
7250. Following the course of fashion, 7275-84. Manu- 
facture of plush, 7286-98 j successful competition with 
France in, 7299-301. French and English manufac- 
turers, 7302-4. Export trade, 7206-9; to Burmah, 
7210-12. Grerman and English manufacturers, 7305-6. 
German plushes, 7312-15. 

Employment of French designers in England and 
Germany, 7316-21. 

Want of technical and scientific knowledge, 7213, 
7260-61. Schools of Art, 7214-20. Government action, 
7221-28. Means of teaching the trade, 7262-67. Tech- 
nical education, 7222. ^ 

Museums of patterns, 7229-30. 

Mode of distribution, 7243-47. 

Limited liabiUty law, 7231. 

A minister of commerce wanted, 7233. Present 
arrangements of Government departments as to trade, 
7234-^6. A permanent commission, 7237-38. Consu- 
lar reports, 7334-35. 

Effect of trades unions and labour disputes, 7239-42, 
7257-59, 7308-10. Lists of prices, 7268-70. 

Rates of wages in this and foreign countiies, 7259. 

No trade organizations in Macclesfield, 7271-74. 

Mr. F. W. BROOKSBANK. 5eep. 113. 
Mb. JAMES B. BROWN : 

Is a tweed manufacturer at Selkirk, and a member of 
the South of Scotland Chamber of Commerce, 4594-96. 

Depression in the tweed trade consists in a falling off 
in volmne, value, and profit, 4600-3, 4816. 

The raw material has fallen in value, which is always 
accompanied by bad trade, 4604-8, 4618, 4687-89,4709- 
18. 

Depression shared equally by the home and foreign 
trade, 4609-11. 

Some foreign competition, but not much, 4612-13, 
4683, 4781-4815, 4866. 

Diminution in the value of the raw material caused by 
the importation of Australian wool, 4617, 4681. 

German competition, especially in colonial markets, 
4620-23, 4702-80, 4789, 4833-38, 4866-71. 4905-19. 

Slight indications of recoverr in trade, 4624, 4764. 

Depression much affected by changes of taste and 
fashion, 4626-29, 4880-91. 

No over-production in his trade, 4632, 4672-73. 

General depression in the south of Scotland, 4639-42. 

Importance of technical education, 4643-46, 4653-54, 
4719-24. 

Information with regard to wants of foreign markets, 
4647-51. 

System of distribution, 4655-64. 

doun^es importing English tweed goods, 4665, 

Rates of wages in foreign countries, 4668-7 !• 

Scotch trade suffering from English worsted competi- 
tion, 4626, 4693-4701, 4888-91. 

o 24857. 



Creneral condition of the Scotch trade in recent years, 
4725-^. 

Stocks held by warehousemen in the tweed trade, 
4735-47, 4757-60. 

Extent to which the depression has affected capital 
and labour respectivelv, 4748-56, 4893-96, 4900-4. 

Comparison of the depression in the tweed trade with 
that in other trades, 4761-63. 

Effect of depression in agriculture on trade ffenerallr, 
4765-68. *- -» B J 

Effect of foreign tariffs, 4769-77, 4830-8. 

TVade with America, 4773-80, 4863-5. 

Fixed charges of a manufacturer cannot be reduced 
with reduced trade, 4816-29. 

Wages and hours of labour at home and in foreign 
countnes, 4793-5, 4839-41, 4847-77, 4892-913. 

Mb. JOHN BURKE: 

Is a shipbroker in Belfast, 10,433. 
Thinks there is no falluig off in quantity of goods 
carried, 10,436, 10,509. 

Absence of profit in the shipping trade at present due 
to competition and over-production, 10,437-39, 10,462- 
65, 10,476, 10,643, 10,560-64. 

Competition of foreign and colonial shipping, 10,439- 
45, 10,455-61, 10,485-94, 10,497-99, 10,666-69, 10,695- 
602. 

Effect of foreign bounties, 10,448, 10,570-75, 10,603- 
10, 10,613, 10,614. 

Entrepdt trade and the opening of the Suez Caaal, 
10,446, 10,449-52, 10,471, 10,472, 10,545-50. 

Effect of substitution of steam for sailing vessels, 
10,453, 10,454, 10,466, 10,628-32. 
Limited liabiUiy as applied to shipowning, 10,477-83. 
State of the shipbuilding trade in Belfast, 10,467-70, 
10,500-.3, 10,521-23, 10,576-80. 

Employment and wages of British and foreign seamen, 
10,495, 10,496, 10,504-8, 10,513-19, 10,561-59, 10,566. 
Relations of shipowners and brokers, 10,581-93. 
General condition of trade in Belfast, 10,536-40, 
10,615-47. 
Sir JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B. : 

Is the senior Land Commissioner for England, 7664. 
Has made an inquiry into the following questions :— 
How much per cent, of spendable income has been lost 
by landlords and tenants as compared with 10 years 
ago P Has production materially increased in the last 
20 years? Has there been any fall in the wages of 
labour, 7665 P Northumberland and the adjoining 
counties, 7665-69. Durham and the North Riding, 
7669-70. Yorkshire and Durham, 7670-71. Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, 7671. Yorkshire, Lincoln, Bed- 
fordshire,' Cambridge, Leicester, Nottingham, and North- 
ampton, 7671. Fen country, 7671. Hertfordshire, 7671. 
The midland and southern counties, 7671. Kent and 
Sussex, 7671, 7718-23. Accounts of two large farms in 
Essex and Hants, 7671-72. Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, North Lancashire, West Northumberland, and the 
borders, 7672. South Lancashire, 7672. Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Herefordshire, Montgomery, Worcester, 
and Warwick, 7672, Gloucestershire and the neighbour- 
ing counties, 7672. Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, and 
Dorset, 7672. Scotland, 7672. Generalisation of the 
results, 7673-76, 7785-87, 7952-57. Comparison with 
losses of other interests, 7860-62. Extent to which the 
depression in agriculture may be regarded as the cause 
of the depression generally, 7898-900. 

Effect of losses on the rent of land, 7677-79, 7865-68. 
Difference between the reductions shown in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns and the real reductions, 7680-83, 
7694-702. What is the true value of a farm, 7684-87. 
What is to be understood by the tenant's profits, f 688-93. 
Reuction of tenant's capital, 7731-33, 7743-47, 7752-54. 
Comparative growth of rent and cultivation, 7877-89. 

Assessment of farmers to income tax, 7703-7. 
Assessment of lands for income tax and poor rate pur- 
poses, 7708-11, 7728-30. Incidence of taxation, 7931. 
Value of labour employed per acre of land, 7712-17. 
Rates of agricultural wages, 7740-42, 7750-51, 7863-64. 
In India and Chili, 7944-45. Effect of rent upon 
wages, 7890-96. 

Consumption of manure, and landlord's outlay for 
improvements, 7734-39, 7793-96. Government ad- 
vances, 7950-51. . 

Inquiry as to average gross product per acre and 
proportion of rent, 7748-49. Cost of production, 7908- 
17, 7923-26, 7946-49. Effect ^ the seasons, 7820, 
7843. 

Comparison of amount of home and foreign supply of 
wheat since 1852, 7755-57> 7932. Loss sustained by 
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Sir JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B.^continued. 

wheat growers during the last 10 years^ 7758. EfiPect of 
continuous fall in price on the volume of the import of 
wheat, 7759. Yidd of wheat per acre in last seven 
ears, 7907. Falling off in quantity consumed per head, 
760-65, 7939-42. Cost of carriage of American wheat, 
7766-67, 7769-70, 7806-11, 7918-19. The future of our 
wheat supply, 7768, 7771, 7777. Possibility of increase 
of Indian supply, 7772-76, 7815, 7869-71, 7933-35; 
of South Australian, 7816-17. Of Russian, 7818-19. 
Future changes in the systcon of agpriculture in this 
country, 7777, 7820-21, 7936-38. 

Causes of the present depression in agriculture, 7778- 
82 

bead meat trade of New Zealand, 7812-14, 7920-23. 
Foreign cattle trade, 7822-42, 7901-3. Fall in prices of 
stock, 7850. Price of barley, 7846-49. 

The effect of the appreciation of gold, 7783, 7943. 
The silver question in the United States, 7958-60. 
Increase in pauperism, 7872-76. 

Recommendations of the Duke of Richmond's Com- 
mission, 7784. Light railways and facilities for com- 
munication, 7788-J^. Railway rates, 7799-805, 7927-30. 
Cultivation of the sugar beet, 7844-45, 7904-6. 

Technical instruction in farming, 7797-98. Methods 
of distribution, 7851-54. Sale of stock by live weight, 
7855-59. 

Mb. F. CARVER. See p. 113. 

Mb. RICHARD CATTARNS, Juniob: 

Is the general manager of the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., 11,295, 11,296. 

The volume of goods carried in the company's vessels 
has slightly decreased, and the character of the cargoes 
considerably changed, 11,297, 11,298, 11,660-62. 

The falling off considerable in colonial produce, and 
British manufactures, and in the transhipment of goods, 
1U99, 11,410-12. 

The carrying trade' is less profitable than it was, 
11,300, 11,684. 

Increased competition amongst shipowners, 11,301-3; 
and by railways, 11,304-27. increase of foreign compe- 
tition, 11,326-^, 11,421-32, 11,560-68. 

RaUway rates of steamship-owning and other railway 
companies, 11,304-27, 11,545-56, 11,580-83, 11,586- 
609, 11,622-51. 

Communication with the continent through the port 
of Harwich, 11,624-^7. 

Foreign bounties on shipping, 11,328-33, 11,410-20, 
11,573-74,11,610,11,611. 

Changes in the British entrep6t trade, 11,334-42. 

Freight rings, 11,348-61, 11,578, 11,579,11,612-16. 
Single-ship compames, 11,363, 11,462, 11,458-97, 11,569 
-72. The opening of the Suez Canal has had a great 
effect on the shipping trade, 11,362, 11,563. 

The depression of the shipping trade due to excessive 
competition, 11,363, 11,449-61, 11,606, 11,622-52, 11,676 
-77. 

The Limited Liability Acts, 11,363-67, 11,452-64, 
11,506, 11,669-72. 

A Ministry of Commerce and further consular assist- 
ance needed, 11,368-70, 11,381-409, 11,607-21, 11,643, 
11,667-69, 11,619-21. 

The Bank Holidays Act, 11,370-80, 11,616-18. 

Board of Trade regulations, 11,427-48, 11,633-38, 
11,665-68. 

Mutual insurance, 11,466-58, 11,498-604. Cost of in- 
surance, 11,459, 11,639-43. 

Profits of managing owners, 11,460-97, 11,605. Ad- 
dress commission, 11,476-78. 

Sir GEORGE CHAMBERS, Mr. JOHN E. TINNE: 

Represent the West India Committee and the West 
India Association of Liverpool, 12,897-99. 

Statistics showing present depression in sugar trade, 
12,901-9, 12,945, 12,990-13,028. 

Depression entirely due to bounties, 12,910-13, 
13,103-6. 

No increase in cost of prod taction, 12,960-62. 

Enumeration of bounties given by different countries, 
12,916-28, 12,957, 13,083-90. 

Effect of bounties in stimulating production, 12,929- 
31, 12,998-13,020, 13,109-12. 

Increase of bounty-fed as against non-bounty-fed 
suffar, 12,932. 

International Sugar Convention of 1864, 12,933. 

Conclusions of Select Committee of 1880, 12,934. 

Possibility of countervailing the bounty by import 
duty, 12,935-40, 12,987, 13,040-61, 13,126-34. 



Sir. GEORGE CHAMBERS, Mb. JOHN E. TINNE 

—continued. 

Subsidiary trades and interests affected by the suirar 
industry, 12,941-43, 13,063-66, 13,098, 13,099, 13,101, 
13,102, 13,106-68. ' » » 

Effect of bounties on employment of capital and 
labour in our colonies, 12,941-43, 12,946-49, 12.962-86. 
12,988-89, 13,066-79, 13,113-17. 

Estimate of the effect of the bounties on British trade 
generally, 12,946-49. 

Objects of foreign countries in giving bounties. 
12,952. 

Cane sugar oould compete effectually with beet root 
sugar were it not for the bounties, 12,963-66, 13,029, 
13, l('o. 

Bounties have compelled the sugar industry to be 
ve^ watchful in reducing cost of production, 12,959-61. 

Effect of a countervailing duty on the consumer. 
13,032-45, 13,121, 13,135-94. 

Negotiations between the United States and the West 
Indian Colonies in 1884, 13,069-78, 13,100. 

Probable effect of countervailing duties on foreign 
countries, 13,122, 13,123, 13,135, 13,152, 13,163. 

Mr. GEORGE CHATER: 

Is a papermaker and wholesale stationer, 14,380. 

Increase in production of paper, 14,386-6. 

Nature of the depression in the paper trade, 14,387-93, 
14,417-23, 14,518-93. 

Trade with India and the Colonies, 14,394-14,403. 

Foreign competition, 14,397, 14,401-406, 14,424-^, 
14,467-63, 14,470l^, 14,485-89, 14,694-600. 

Limited UabiHty, 14,407-11, 14,446-63, 14,495-8. 

The labour market and rate of wages, 14,412, 14,419- 
23, 14,434-6, 14,440-5, 14,499-14,607, 14,682-6, 
14,601. 

Opinion as to imposition of import duties, 14,413-16, 
14,436-9, 14,608-12, 14,574. 

Railway rates, 14,455-6. 

Effect of the abolition of the paper duties in this 
country, 14,464-6, 14,477-84, 14,490-4, 14,613-17. 

Mb. R. CLARK: 

General account of state of trade in Macclesfield, 
14,055. 

Rent of workmen's dwellings, 14,057-61, 14,082-84. 
14,089,14,090. 

Account of a visit to America, 14,062-67. 

DifBculties of emigration, 14,068-70, 14,086. 

Is in favour of protection, 14,071, 14,086, 14,087. 

Depression in Macclesfield not due to labour diffi- 
culties, 14,073-75. 

Explanation as to proposed deputation of workmen to 
visit the continent, 14,0/7-81. 

Mb. JOHN COLEMAN: 

Has large experience as land agent and practical 
farmer, chiefly in Yorkshire, and has lUso visited America. 
8991-93. 

Opinion as to the loss sustained in recent years by 
landowners and farmers in the northern counties. 8994. 
8996, 9061-55. 

Increase in the use of nitrate of soda, 8996-9000. 

Small stock and dairy farmers have suffered least. 
9000-3. 

Cost of working an arable farm in the North Ridinir. 
9003-6. '^ 

Improvement in chiss of persons taking &rms, 9007. 

Amount of capital required per acre, 9008- JO. 

Amount of the reduction in the average value of pro- 
duce per acre, 9011-16. 

Proportions in which reduction has been due to fall of 
prices and bad seasons respectively, 9017. 

Information as to the diminished purchasing power of 
the affricultural communitv, 9018-45, 9050. 

Reduction in the cost of living, 9047-50. 

Reduction in rents in recent vears, 9066-61. 

As to the possibilities of profit in agriculture. 9062-70. 
9076,9077. 

Cost of producing the principal agricultural products, 
9071-76. 

Cost of labour, 9073-76, 9106-9. 

Changes in system of agriculture, 9078. 

System of distributing agricultund produce leaves a 
large margin to the middleman, 9079, 9100-4. 

Burden of taxation on agriculture, 9080, 9085-89. 
9098, 9099. 

Tendency towards smaller holdings, 9081, 9082. 

Conclusions of the Duke of Richmond's Commission. 
9083. 
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Mr. JOHN COLEMAS— continued. 

Depression in agriculture closely connected with the 
genend depression of trade, 9062-64, 9084. 
Railway fieuiilities and charges, 9090-93. 
Want of facilities for obtaining capital by farmers, 
9094-97. 

Mb. C. E. COLLYER: 

Is a produce broker in London, 10,648, 10,649. 

No decrease in volume of trade> 10,662-56. 

Recent changes in the course of trade, 10,667-60. 

Complaint of Luton Chamber of Commerce with 
regard to preference given to foreign ports by shipowners, 
10,660-62, 10,673. 

Differential freights in the China trade maintained by 
associations of shipowners, 10,663-735. 

Transfer of some branches of trade from England to 
the continent, 10,736-61. 

Too great facilities given by bankers to shippers, 
10.762-77. 

Mb. D. E. OOLNAGHI : 

Is Consul General at Florence, 361. 

Extent of depression of trade in Italy, 365, 422-24, 
440. 

Increased production in certain branches of industry 
— cotton, jute, and machinery, 446. 

State of agriculture, 366, 420-24. 

Cotton industry, 366, 43^-36, 446-64. 

Pressure of local and general taxation, 3/6, 394, 437. 

Rate of wages and hours of labour, 366-70, 407, 408, 
416-19, 438, 442-46. Trade guilds and, benefit societies, 
399, 404-406. Strikes, 402, 403. 

Facilities granted to industry by the Government, 377, 
and to public works— the St. Gotnard Railway, 386-92. 

Banking system, 426-28, 439. 

Limited liability, 396, 396. 

Effect of the opening of the Suez Canal, 449-63. 

Leading features of British trade with Italy, 363, 364. 

Employment of British capital in Italy,— Sir W. 
Armstrong & Co.'s works, 376, 378-84, 409-16. 

Some portion of trade formerly carried on with Great 
Britain diverted to Belgium, Germany, and Swits^rland, 
who have advantage oif direct railway communication, 
372, 373. 

Comparison of charges for sea and land transit, 397, 
398, 400. 

Recent alterations in Italian tariff, and substitution of 
'specific for ad valorem duties, 371. Regulations with 
regard to tare, 371. 

Mb. J. A. CROWE: 

Is commercial attach^ to embassies and legations in 
Europe, 926-29. 

Extent to which depression of trade exists in European 
countries, 930-61. 

State of the iron trade, 934-^9. Silk, wooUen, and 
ribbon trades, 933, 941-63. 

Condition of the workmg classes, 1011-13, 1076-79. 

Rate of wages, 940, 996-98, 1023-29. 

Hours of labour, 991-94, 1009-10, 1033-46. 

Facilities afforded to trade by foreign Governments, 
962-69. 

Effects of foreign tariffs, 966-76, 1067-59. 

Shipping and other bounties, 977-80, 999-1008. 
Sugar industry and bounties, 1068-76. 

Pressure of taxation, 981-90, 1014-21. 

Extent to which machinery is now produced abroad, 
1063-66. 

Trade in Germany, 930-32, 961-68, 1030-32, 1046, 
1047, 1061, 1062, 1060l^. 

Mb. T. L. DEVITT: 

Is a shipowner in London engaged chiefly in the Aus- 
tralian trade, 10,270-73. 

Nature of depression in the shipping trade, 10,274-82, 
10,309, 10,323-28, 10,427. 

Falling off in the entrep6t trade, 10,283-89, 10,376-99. 

Effects of the opening of the Suez Canal, 10,290-96. 

Freight rings, 10,297-304, 10,312-20, 10,329-70, 
10,400-26. 

Comparative use of steam and sailing vessels, 
10,305-8. 

Bounties and subventions of foreign countries, 
10,321-23. 

Limited liability in shipowning, 10,371-74, 10,428-32. 

Mb. J. WILLIS DIXON: 

Is President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
1339. 

Symptoms of trade depression in Sheffield, 1341, 
1430-65. 



Mb. J. WILLIS mXO^^contmued. 

Decreased production and profits in principal trades, 
1342-43, 1347, 1471-76; not shared by silver, 1346. 

Agricultural depression re-acts on trade, 1363-64. 

Depreciation in house property, 1349-54. Ground 
rents, 1480-90. 

Effect on trade of excessive railway anu shipping 
rates, 1367-62, 1371-72, 1413-23, 1426-27. 1466-69. 

Foreign tariffs, 1364, 1394-1400, 1432-39. 

Cut glass trade, 1369. 

Australian, South African, and South American 
markets falling off, 1364-68. 

Functions S the Chamber of Commerce and Cutlers' 
Company, 1373-74, 1377-79, 1420-21. 

False marking of goods, 137S-77, 1411-12, 1467-70. 

Technical education and apprentice system, 1379-86, 
1401, 1424, 1499-1601. Trades unions, 1406-10, 1496- 
98. 

Bankruptcies and private arrangements, 1386-87. 

Extent and effects of German competition, 1389-1400, 
1491-96. 

State of the labour market, 1443-66, 1460-66. 

Mb. W. a. DONALDSON : ^ 

Is a member of the firm of James Watson & Co., 
iron merchants, of Glasgow and Middlesbrough, 2624- 

Existing depression in the iron trade is both in 
volume and price, 2627-29. 

Volume has decreased 25 per cent, since 1882, and 
value more, 2538-40, 2644-48, 2690. 

New fields of production and new markets have been 
opened, while other markets have been closed, 2530-^1, 
2633-^, 2661-66. 

Greneral increase of trade in the last 20 years, 2532. 

The basic process has on the whole operated against 
the trade of this country, 2636-36, 2692, 2694. 

British trade has not obtained its due proportion of 
the increased trade of the world, 2641-43, 2690-91. 
Causes of this, 2692-2603. 

Difference in volume of trade, stocks, and prices be- 
tween 1880 and 1882, 2649-60, 2569-73. 

Depression intensified by the operation of foreign 
tariffs, 2673-74. 

Large increase in the power of production of the 
world, 2676. 

Importation of foreign girder iron, 2576-89. 

Effect on our power of competing with other countries 
of hours of labour, the Mines R^^ulation Act, railway 
rates, royalties, 2695-603. 

Observations on the subject of railway rates, 2604-16, 
2633-49. 

German competition assisted by importation of Spanish 
ore, 2613-25. 

Development of Indian and Colonial trade, 2627-32. 

Mb. S. B. L. DRUCE : 

Is a barrister and secretary of the Farmers' Club, for- 
merly an assistant commissioner under the Duke of 
Ricmnond's Commission, 9110-12. 

Estimate of loss sustained by the agricultural interest 
in recent years, 91 13-36. 

Average reduction of value of agricultural produce per 
acre, 9136, 9137. 

Agricultural depression due in first instance to bad 
seasons, and latterly to fall in prices, 9138, 9139. 

Diminution of the purchasing power of the community 
owing to a|(ricultural depression, 9140, 9141, 9216. 

Doubts if the cultivation of land can be made remu- 
nerative at present prices, 9143-48, 9201-6. 

Cost of producing wheat, 9149-6?, 9217-23. 

Suggestions as to improved methods of distribution,. 
9164, 9166. 

Management of land in the hands of corporate bodies,. 
9166-73. 

Extent of the burden of taxation on the agricultural 
industry, 9174-89, 9206. 

Charges of railway transport, 9190-96. 

General style of hving among formers, 9196-9200. 

Development of railways in agricultural districts^ 
9208-13, 9224-26. 



Mb. JAMES DUNCAN : 

Gives information as to growing sugar beet in this 
country, 13,278-^318. 

Advantages in the establishment of such an industry, 
13,319-24. 
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Mb. T. p. DUNKERLEY : 

Is a manufacturer at Macclesfield, 7588-89. His trade 
is depressed, but not permanentlT, 7590. Is rather 
sanguine as to the future, 7591-92. Does not think 
protection necessary, 7593-94, 7605. Longer hours and 
lower wages, 7595, 7607-63. Relations of employers 
and employed, 7598-99. 

Technical education, 7596-97. 

Colonial and South American trade, 7600-4, 7606. 

Mb. T. O. EASTON: 

Represents the Lancashire Sugar Refiners' Associa- 
tion. Ooncurs generally in Mr. ^artineau*s evidence, 
especially as to the small gun which the bounty causes 
to the consumer, 13,325. 

Mb. JOHN D. ELLIS : 

Is Chairman of John Brown & Co. and of the South 
Yorkshire Coal Association, 3002. 

Nature and extent of depression in the coal trade, 
3007-21, 3062-3102, 3107, 3139-45. 

EfEect of recent legislation on the coal trade, 3022-23, 
3108-12. 

Coal trade much affected by charges for transport, 
3020-21, 3024-61, 3118-3126, 3135-38, 3166-77. 

Production of coal, 3036-42. 

Effect of the depression upon the colliers, 3068-70, 
3079-82, 3089-3102, 3161-63. Operation of trades 
unions in the coal trade, 3113-17* 

Causes of the decreased profits in the coal trade, 
3072-^102. 

Amount of royalties, 3127-34. 

Decreased consumption of coal for industrial purposes, 
3142-45. 

Causes of general depression of trade, 3146-48. 

Loss pf markets in other countries which now supply 
themselves, 3148-53. 

Depression in the iron trade, 3178-90 ; due chiefly to 
ihe mlling ^ff in the demand for wrought iron, 3187-90, 
3220-21. 

Migration of the iron trade to the coast, 3192. 

Importation of foreign ore, 3193-97, 3226-31. 

Depression in agriciSture leads to a ^edlinff off in the 
demand for agriculture implements, 3198-3202. 

Heavy steel and rail trades have left Shef&eld district, 
3203-6. 

Forei^ competition, 3207-10. 

Openmg of new markets, 321 1-16. 

Extension of railways, 3213, 3217-19, 3232-34. 

Probable effect on our trade of importing our food 
supplies from India and the Colonies instead of from 
America, 3235-60. 

Mb. D. EVANS: 

Is a silk merchant and small manu^turer, 7464-66. 
The silk trade is in a depressed condition, 7468. Causes, 
change of fashion, 7469-70; diminished purchasing 
power, 7471. 

French and German competition, 7^66-67. Growth 
of American manufactures, /471. E^ect of silkworm 
disease, 7472. The waces question, 7472. Spanish 
trade, 7473-74. Board of Trade statistics, 7474-78. 

Mb. JOHN EVANS, F.R.S. : 

Represents the Papermakers' Association, 14,256-9. 

Growth of foreign competition since the repeal of the 
paper duty, 14,262-4, 14,366. 

Advant&ges of production on a large scale have 
resulted in over-production and the elimination of the 
smaller manufacturers, 14,263-72, 14,281-2. 

Opinion as to the imposition of import duties, 14,273- 
80, 14,325-8, 14,333-7. 

Effects of protective duties in foreign countries, 
14,262-^, 14,290-310. 

Operation of the Factory Acts, 14,311-14. 

Limited liability, 14,266-7. 

Effect of the depression on labour, 14,315-22, 14,329- 
33, 14,356, 14,365-«. 

Period during which the depression in the paper trade 
has lasted, 14,338-52. 

Nature and extent of the depression, 14,340-64. 

Export duties on rags, 14^62-^, 14,293-5, 14,369, 
14,372-^. 

SibT. H, FARRER; 

Opinion as to complaint that railway rates generally 
are too high in this country, 14,982-92. 

Average rate of profit earned by ndlway companies. 
14,983-4, 14,997-8, 15,034-40. 



Sib. T. H. FARRER— conrtniMfi. 

Reasons why railways are more costly in this country 
than abroad, 14,985-6, 16,116-8. 

Effect of sea competition on railway rates, 14,987-8. 

Canal competition, 14,989-90, 15,048-59. 

Relations between railways and canals, 14,989-90, 
15,005-6, 15,045-7. 

Sea competition less effective in the case of inland 
towns, 14,992. 

Opinion as to complaint with r^fard to undue prefer- 
ence or discrimination, 14,993-6, 16,010-12, 15,060-70, 
15,072-87, 16,111-5, 15,122-6. 

Complaint of obstruction on the part of the com- 
panies, 15,001-2. 

Private agreements between companies, 15,003-9, 
15,041-4, 15,094-15,100. 

As to amalgamation of companies, 16,014-16. 

Opinions of the several committees which have con- 
sidered the question of railway rates, 14,995, 16,026-33. 

Government control over railways 15,071-2. 

Proposed legislation to make control of Railway Com- 
mission or Board of Trade more effective, 14,996, 
15,000-1, 15,012, 15,088-93, 15,095-6. 

Effect on import and export trade of railway companies 
owning steam ships, 15,077-87, 15,101-110. 

Effect of limited liability on the depression of trade, 
15,127. 

Observations on system of commandite partnerships, 
15427-15,135, 15,148, 15,167-8. 

Limitation of borrowing powers, 15,136, 15,157-61. 

Proposed requirement for subscription of a certain 
proportion of capital before registration, 15,137, 15,141-4, 
15,162-6. 

Compulsory publication of balance sheets, 15,138-40, 
15,147-53. 

Proposal to subject limited companies to the bank- 
ruptcy law, 15,145, 15,164-5. 

As to individuals being registered as limited, 15,146. 

Mb. JOSEPH FLINN : 

Is a maltster at Bishop Stortford and other places, 
9,937^0. 

Favouritism is shown to foreign as against British 
produce in the matter of railway charges, 9941-44. 
Examples, 9945-61, 9962-10,058. Effect on traders and 
fumers, 9956. 

Objections to an appeal to the Railway Commissioners, 
9952-55. 

Terminal charges, 10,028-49. 

The Railway Rates Bill, 9957, 9968. 

Cause of unequal preferential rates, 9960, 9961. Such 
rates are detrimental to agriculture, 9961-67; and to 
some of the ports, 10,059, 10,060. 

Mb. GEORGE BAKER FORSTER: 

Represents the Northumberland Coal Trade Associa- 
tion, 11,652-54 ; and is principally connected with steam 
coal, 11,656-58. 

The present condition of the trade is veiy depressed, 
11,666-63,11,719-26,11,728-30. 

Cause of the good times of 1872 and 1873, 11,707. 

Statistics of output, value and price of coal in the last 
20 vears, 11,664-70, 11,778-91. 

Number of persons employed, rate of wages, and rela- 
tions between masters and workmen, 11,671-77, 11,678- 
89, 11,720-26, 11,792-809, 11,833-41, 11,849-61. 

SlidOing scale of wages, 1 1,714-18. 

Effect of the Mines Regidation Act, 1872, 11,690-98, 
11,727. 

Depression caused by the increased power of produo- 
tion coui)led with a stationary demand, 11,699. 

Possibility of improvement, 11,700, 11,701, 11,708. 

Cost of production to be reduced, 11,847-50. 

Local taxation, 11,702, 11,703, 11,766-72, 11,827-32. 

Railway rates, 11,704, 11,750-65, 11,773. 

Royalties, ground rents, and wayleaves, 11,706, 
11,728-50, 11,750-65, 11,774-77, 11,810-26, 11,842-46. 

Foreign competition, 11,706. 

Trade associations, 11,709-13. 

Mb. JOHN FOX: 

Is a feather, horse-hair, and bedding manufgtcturer in 
Cork, 9413, 9414. 

Complaint of differential rates between Ireland and 
places in England, 9416-22, 9458, 9469, 9632-73. 

Is in favour of State control over railways, 9426-27, 
9441-46, 9468-67- 
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Mr. JOHN FOX-^ontmued. 

Present system of rates is in favour of the foreign 
producer, 9427, 9436, 9547, 9648. 

Opinion as regards the Bill now before Parliament, 
9432, 9433. 

Hours of labour in this and other countries^ 9434-40, 
9468-70, 9604-14. 

Nature of the depression in his trade, 9415, 9472-78, 
9515-24. 

Labour questions, 94SS-A0, 9475-9501, 9625-31. 

Mb. W. F. fox, Mr. F. CARVER, Mr. B. STIEBEL, 
Mr. W. S. BIRKIN, Mr. J. T. MALLET, Mr. P. 
LEWENZ, and Mr. F. W. BROOKSBANK: 

Are connected with the Nottingham Chamber of 
Commerce, 6695-96. General position of lace and hosiery 
trades of Nottinffham, 6596-97 ; at Long Eaton, 6605- 
10; at Derby, 6611-16. Foreign competition in lace 
trade, 6598, 6616-23, 6637-40. EflPect of German pro- 
tective tanllis, 6598-601, 6603. Imposition of orotective 
tariffs on imported manufietctured ^oods, 6692-97. 

Trade witn India and the Colonies, 6598 ; with Spain, 
6601 ; Board of Trade statistics, 6616-23, 6628-^6. 

Trades unions, 6601, 6603-4, 6608-16, 6624-27, 
6668-77. Existing regulations respecting the employ- 
ment of labour, 6601-34. Existing relations between 
capital and labour, 6601-2, 6647-60. Representation of 
labour on Chambers of Commerce, 6642-47. Appren- 
ticeship system, 6661-67. Rates of wages, 6678-84, 
6690-92. 

Limited liability laws; 6601. 

Alterations in mode of distribution, 6601. Proposal 
for a permanent trade commission, 6641. 



Mr. R. GIFFEN: 

Is assistant secretary to the Board of Trade, 1. 

Functions of the Board of Trade in regard to the 
trade and industry of the country, 16, 146-47. 

Details of statistical information in the possession of 
the Board of Trade, 2-23. 

Proper use and value of statistics, 121. 

Table showing course of foreign tarade since 1864, 24. 

Calls attention to differences between figures of values 
and quantities, 60-69. 

Quantities generally more reliable than values, 122-24. 

Foreign valuations made on different data from our 
own, 124-26. 

Depression of trade common to this and other coun- 
tries, 86-88. 

Increase in volume of trade as shown by production 
in the principal industries— coal, iron, cotton, 25-28; 
wool, 29-36 ; by shipbuilding, 36-39 ; and railway re- 
turns, 61-66. 

Volume of trade increased more rapidly than popula- 
tion, 70. 

Decline in some minor industries, 71-86. 

Abnormal inflation of export trade in 1871-74, 126-28. 

Comparison of trade with foreign countries and Bri- 
tish possessions, 99-102. 

Mr. Ritchie's return, classifying imports and exports 
as raw material, articles of food, manu&ctured and partly 
manuftuHiired articles, 23, 112-14, 136, 149. Defects of 
this classification, 114. 

Memoranda on recent changes of prices as shown in 
trade returns, 23. 

Returns as to foreign tariffs, 2-7, 16. 

Consumption of raw materials in foreign countries, 
103-11. 

Foreign bounties on shipping, 40-50. 

Trade of Germany, 89-98. 

Agricultural statistics, 11, 16. 

Bankrui)tcy stotistics, 128-35. 

Emigration statistics, 141. 

Statistics as to joint stock companies, 142-46. 

Proportion of pauperism to population in England and 
Ireland, 117, US. 

Comparison of Clearing House returns with imports 
and exports of bullion, coinage, and note circulation, 
119-20. 

Miscellaneous statistics, 9, 23. 

Suggestions for improvement of statistics relating to 
home trade, 9-12, 139-40. Remarks on statistics of 
home trade in the United States, 13, 14, 155-61. 

Statistics relating to India, prepared by India Office. 
9, 148. 



Mr. JOHN GODWIN : 

Is a designer, 7513-14. The whole of the textile 
trades are very much depressed, 7616. Results to wotk- 
men, 7516-18. Increased number of designers em- 
ployed, 7618-24. English designs greatly improved, 
7525. Technical education, 7626-27. Protection neces- 
sary, 7528. 

Mr. GEORGE GRIBBLE: 

Represents Cook, Sons, & Co., warehousemen, 4057- 
58. Has had 25 years' experience, 4069. 

No personal experience ot depression as concerns volume 
of trade, but profits diminished, 4060, 4210-14, 4228- 
29. 

Description of the business of his firm , 406 1 . Relative 
proportions of and particulars as to their home and 
foreign trade, 4062-67. 4078-86, 4238-45. 

Comparison with other houses, 4264-66. 

Cause of diminution of profit, 4068-69, 4279. 

Change in system of distribution of goods, 4070, 
4094. 

Effect of parcels post, 4138-42, 4164-56. 

Falling off in the silk trade, 4071, 4116-18. Effect of 
changes of fashion, 4072-78. Use of cotton in silk 
manuflEkctures, 4182-83. 

French complaints as to import duty on yams, 4184. 

Competition of Germany with France, 4082-84, 
4179-80. 

German cotton manufactures, 4187-88. Removal of 
British manufeu^urers to Germany, 4189-91. Incarease 
of their foreign trade in some branches as compared with 
EngH8h,*4086, 4173-76. Causes, 4087-89, 4108-14 
4193, 4217-19. Technical education in France and 
Germany, 4090; in Great Britain, 4090-93, 4119. 

Museums of patterns, 4096-97. Consular aid, 4098- 
99. 

Limited Liability Acts, 4100-1, 4120-26. Factory 
Acts and hours of labour, 4102, 4126-34, 4171-72, 
4186-86, 4206-6, 4264-69. 

Colonial trade to be encouraged, 4102-3. Foreign 
competition in the colonies, 4104, 4136. Colonial in- 
dustries, 4106-6. 

Trade marks, 4107. 

Extent of foreign competition, 4108-14, 4216-20, 
4246-48, 4261-63. Increase of German manufactures, 
4167-70. Articles in which the French and Genua ns 
can successfully compete, 4137. German competition in 
linen manufactures, 4196-99. French and German com- 
petition in Balbriggan hose, 4200^4. Comparison of 
prices of German and English manufacturers, 4176-78, 
4194-95, 4280-83. Trades unions, 4116. Hours and 
price of labour in France, Germany, and Great Britain, 
4126-34. 

RaUwiy rates, 4142-63, 4167-66, 4260-63. 

Effect of the silver exchange, 4207-9. 

Increase of rent, 4222-5. 

Depression of profits in France and Germany, 4226- 
27. 

Effect of cheap prices on sales, 4230-^31 . Over-produc- 
tion, 4232-37, 4267-78. 

As to successful competition of foreign manufactures 
in our own or neutral markets owing to protective duties 
at home, 4249-60. 

Effect upon trade of the Suez Canal, the extension of 
the telegraphs, the employment of steam, 8cc', 4284-86. 

Mr. R. p. HARDING: 

Is chief official receiver in bankruptcv, 455. 

Fluctuations in the statistics of bankruptcv since 
1860, 457-60 ; generally owing to changes in legislation, 
461, 462, 662. 

Tendency towards decrease in amount of bankruptcy. 
466,673. 

Causes which produce bankruptcy, 463, 472-74, 578. 

Opinion as to how far bankruptcy is an indication of 
the commercial condition of the country, 464, 664. 

Condition of the trading and industrial classes gene- 
rallv sound at the present time, 502, 677, 679-81. 

Does not think that any particular class of traders has 
suffered more than another, 487, 666. 

Extent of the practice of private arrangements, 466, 
502, 603, 661 ; opmion that such arrangements should 
be legalised, 466-71. 

No information as to bankruptcy in foreign countries. 
590-92. 

Increasing tendency towards cash payments, 488, 577. 
583. 

Cheaper raw material and improvements in manufac- 
turing processes now tell more in favour of the consumer 
and less in favour of the producer than formerly, 475-86, 
494-96. 
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Mr. R. p. HARDING^coii/tiitt«df. 

Tendency to dispense with services of the middle man, 
491-93, 497-501. 

While large concerns have increased, small traders 
have not diminished in numher, 48&-90. 

Effect of the Limited Liability Acts on the state of 
trade, 504-38, 541-60, 584-^9, 595. Partnerships en 
commandite, 539, 540, 549, 593. 

Mb. WILLIAM J. HARRIS: 

Is a farmer in Devonshire and largely engaged in the 
grain trade, 9577, 9578. 

Serious depression in agriculture, 9893, 9894, 9917, 
9918. Farmers were prosperous from 1855 to 1870, 
9674. Prices of gram and farm produce and cost 
of production, 9701-7, 9833-40, 9861-72. Payment of 
rent out of capital, 9904-9, 9914-18. Prospects of im- 
proved prices for com and meat, 9579, 9708-11, 9841^^. 

Deterioration of land consequent on loss of farming 
capital, 9670, 9849-56, 9895, 9896. 

Prospects of the British farmer, 9580-85, 9568, 9669, 
9672, 9673. Probable changes in system of agriculture, 
9824-^. 

Productive worth of average quality land, 9581, 9814* 
23. 

Result of farms lying idle, 9581-87. 

Value of British agricultural produce under existing 
and probable future conditions, 9588-90. 

Effect on trade of decreased value of agricultural 
produce, 9591, 9592, 9807-9. 

Effect of tl^ imposition of an import duty on foreign 
C6m and meat, 9593, 9600, 9739-52. 

Future colonial and Indian imports, 9593-99, 9712- 
14, 9747-50. Development of Indian raUways, 9593-99, 
9675-77* American and oolonal competition, 9608-10. 
American flour, 9655. Premium on rotation fSarming to 
be given, 9601-7, 9640, 9875-79, 9919. 

Burdens on agricultural land, 9611-22, 9678-82, 9787- 
89, 9693-98, 9880-90, 9900-^. The income tax, 9910- 
13. Cost of carriage of foreign wheat, 9623-29. Freight 
of wheat and flour, 9656, 9657. Relative increase of 
imports of wheat and flour, 9715-22, 9736-38. 

Improvement of transport fekcilities in this country, 
9630. Light railways, 9683-88, 9791, 9792. 

English railway rates, 9696, 9697. 

Effect of cessation of tillage farming on employment 
of kbour, 9631-37, 9671, 9773. 

Displacement of labour in other industries, 9774-86. 

The ensilage system, 9638, 9723-26, 9858-60. 

Import duties on foreign manufisctures suggested, 
9641-48, 9765-72, 9/90, 9799-813, 9926-36.* Possi- 
bilil^ and effect of a tariff war, 9659, 9760-64. Diffi- 
culties of collection, 9667. 

Depression of trade in other countries, 9^9-51, 9660- 
62,9753-59. 

Hours, wages, and efficiency of labour, 9652-55, 9689- 
95, 9698-700, 9729-35, 9891, 9892. 

Volume and value of exports as tests of prosperity, 
9663-66, 9808-10. 

Effect of disease amongst stock, 9873, 9874. 

T^arge and small holdings, 9920-25. 

Mb. ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 5«?p. 121. 

Mb. ALFRED HEWLFIT : 

Is managing director of the Wigan Coal and Iron Co., 
and conne^ed with the S. Lancashire and Cheshire Coal 
Association, 12,075, 12,076. 

Extent and causes of present depression in the coal 
trade, 12,083, 12,117. 

Statistics of production and export of coal since 1873, 
12,084-91, 12,213-15. 

Comparison of quantities and values, 12,107-16. 

Production in foreign countries, 12,092-100, 12,107- 

Number of men employed and rates of wages paid, 
12,101-4, 12,148, 12,200-1, 12,296; 

Trades unions among miners, 12,105-6. 

Question of railway charges for transport, 12,118, 
12,119, 12,216-94. 

Royalties and mineral leases, 12,121-45, 12,163-90, 
12,195-97, 12,205-10, 12,295. 12,296. 

Effect of the Mines Regulation Act and other legis- 
lation on the cost of working. 12,083, 12,143, 12,144, 
12,150-58, 12,160-62, 12,198, 12,199, 12,202-4, 12,211, 
12^12. 

Mb. ALFRED HICKMAN : 

Is largely interested in the South Staffordshire coal 
and iron trade, 12,500, 12,501. 

Mining industry is generaUy depressed, 12,502, 12,503. 

Railway rates, 12,503-17, 12,537-55, 12,565-90, 
12,627-32. 



Mr. ALFRED UlCKMAN^amimued. 

Water communications, 12,518-20, 12,560, 12,561, 
12,598-611. 

Operation of the Factory Acts, 12,521, 12,522. 

Effect of currency questions on the depression of trade, 
12,523-36, 12,562-64, 12,591-94, 12,612-26. 

Opinion as to a permanent commission on trade, . 
21,556-59. 

Mb. S. HINRICHSEN : 

Is a merchant in Manchester, 6044-48. 

The cotton trade has been depressed for five or six 
years, 6050-^51. Signs of improvement, 6049, 6052-54, 
6172-74. Fall in prices, 6150-51. Furniture cottons, 
6103-7. 

There is no country that can compete with us in staple 

§oods, 6055-56, 6073-5. Bombay mills, 6057. Ccn^ 
ition of German and French trades, 6058-59. Foreign 
oomi)etition in neutral markets, 6062. Cost of produc- 
tion in this country, 6098-100, 6108-16. Foreign com- 
petition in cotton, woollen, and worsted goods, 6127-40, 
6152-64. 
Wages and productive power of workpeople abroad, 

Over-producikion, 6063-67; of French and German 
goods, 6167-71. 

Result of protective duties in Germany, 6068-72. 
Trade with Spain, 6087-90; with South and Central 
America, 6091-97, 6101-2, 6141-50. Effect of foreign 
tariffs generally, 6123-26. Remedies, 6165-66. 

Results of changes of taste, 6076-79. 

Course of trade with silver-using countries, 6080-84. 
The silver question, 6085-86, 6117-22. 

Mb. R. HOLMSHAW. Seep. 121. 

Mb. HERBERT HUGHES : 

Is Secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
2951. 

Importance of question of "marking'' to Sheffield 
trades. Present state of the law on the subject in this 
country and abroad, and suggestions for improvement 
in it, 2952-60, 2964-73, 2980-83. 

Depression of Shef&eld largely due to effects of fraudu- 
lent marking, 2961-63. 

Advantages of water carriage' for Sheffield trade, 
2974-75. 

General depression of Sheffield trade, 2976-79, 2989- 
91, 2995-98. 

Evidence of the bankruptcy and income tax statistics 
unreUable, 2990-98. 

Foreign competition, 2984. 

Effect of foreign bounties on Sheffield trade, 2999- 
3001. 

Mb. C. M. KENNEDY, C.B. : 

Is head of the Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, 162-64. 

Functions of the Commercial Department, 166-72. 
Inquiries made abroad by the Foreign Office at the 
request of the Commission, 165. Functions of diplo- 
matic and consular officers abroad with regard to trade, 
203, 205, 281. Nature of the reports made by them, 
207,208. 

Assistance received from Chambers of Commerce, 
201-202, 288-89. 

Reactionary character, of the commercial policy of 
foreign countries since 1876, 189-95, 318. Not entirely 
the result of a protectionist policy, 196. 

Disabilities affecting British trade abroad owing to 
differential treatment and other causes, 173-87. 

Effect of recent tariff alterations on British trade, 
197-98. Unsuccessful representations made to foreign 
governments on the subject, 199-200, 271, 319, 324-26. 
Substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, 214-19. 
Differential treatment of British goods in foreign coun- 
tries, 240-49. As to imposition of retaliating duties, 
239, 272-79. 

Lattle information as to the progress of trade in fbreign 
countries, 211-13. 

Commercial policy of the United States, 241-49, 
260-64, 267, 304. 

Encouragement to open new markets abroad, 209-10, 
251-59, 302, 314. 

Encouragement given by foreign governments to trade 
at home and abroad, 251-59, 300, 309, 313. 

Effects of drawbacks and bounties, 282-87, 307. 
Sugar bounties, 295-98, 324-26. 

Railway facilities in foreign countries, 300, 309-11, 
323. 

Commercial museums, 206. 

Use of commercial treaties, 220-22, 228-30. Opera- 
tion of the most fieivoured nation clause* 221, 231-34. 
Necessity of tariff stipulations, 222. 
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Mr. C. M. KENNEDY, C.B.-^ continued. 

Extent to which India and the colonies are bouod by 
commercial treaties, 236^38, 268-70. 

Transfer of English capital to undertakings on the 
continent, 290-92, 315. 

Rates of wages and hours of labour in foreign countries, 
299, 321-23. 

Mb. KERSHAW: 

Is a silk manufacturer, 7479-80. The s'dk trade is 
considerably depressed, 7481. Foreign competition, 
7481-83, 7494-503. Relative price of labour in England 
and abroad, 7484-89. Relations of employers and em- 
ployed, 7493. 

Effect of protection, 7490-91. Enterprise of manu- 
lEMJturers, 7492; our foreign trade, 7493. Protection 
necessary, 7504-6. Sale of surplus fSmign stock, 7507- 12. 
Technical schools, 7512. 

Me. R. KNIGHT: 

Is secretary to the Boilermakers' and Iron Shipbuilders' 
Society, 14,733-7. 
Shiobuilding trade in « very depressed condition. 

Over-production of shipping, 14,744-9. 

Statistics of unemployeo, 14,739-42. 

Condition of the labour market in this country and 
abroad, 14,750-8, 14,774-819, 14,835-98, 14,904-79. 

Foreign competition in the shipbuilding trade ; state 
of trade in France and Germany, 14,759-73, 14,793-806, 
14,821-34, 14,899-14,904. 

Sir JOSEPH C. LEE : 

Is senior partner in the firm of Tootal, Broadhurst, 
& Co., manuftusturers, spinners, calico printers, and mer- 
chajdts, owner of the Kossendale Printing Co., and a 
director of the British Alixarine Co., 7961. 

His trade with the West is depressed, the Eastern 
trade is not depressed, 7962, 7963. The Zanzibar trade, 
8133-36. 

Over-production and changes of fashion are the causes 
of the depression, 7964-72, §031-.33, 8223-41. 

Foreign competition in the home market, 7973-76; 
exists principally in silk goods and the finer cotton 
goods, 7977> 7978. The French and Germans can 
compete with us apart firom their protective tarifb, 
8242-^2 ; but not on their own lines in neutral markets, 
8256, 8257. 

Foreign competition in goods produced by hand labour, 
8258-62. 

Foreign workmen superior in technical knowledge and 
in artistic power, 7979, 7988, 7989. Difficulty of obtain- 
ing educated labour in this country, 7980, 8030. 

Textile museams wanted in connexion with schools of 
art and design, 7981. The teaching of design rather 
than of art wanted, 7982-87. The State shoulddo more, 
8038. Technical schools in Manchester, 8137-58. 

Iigurious effect of trade combinations, 7990-98, 8040- 
49, 8197-204, 8209-22. llie old English guild of 
masters and men was a better institution, 7999. Com- 
binations of working men put restrictions on the way 
work is to be done, and encourage medium rather than 
superior class labour, 8001-8, 8079-83. Sources of his 
opinions on these questions, 8054-66. Strikes, 7995-98, 
8072-76. Death or out-of-work pay, 8077, 8078. 

Relative cost of labour in England and France, 8323- 
30. 

Higher wages are paid than 20 years ago, 8009, 8010, 
8067-71. 

Effect of the Factory Acts, 8096, 8097, 8191-96, 8207, 
8206; occasional relaxation of Factory Acts suggested, 
8098-100. Hours of labour, 8263-77, 8331 -36. 

Limited liability companies have been very prejudicial, 
and create an unnatural competition, 8011-16, 8169-75, 
8322. Amendments in the law suggested, 8051-53, 
8101-4. Examination of prospectuses, 8123-32, 8183- 
85. 

TVade has suffered from the destruction of commission 
houses in Manchester, consequent on the decision in 
Williamson v. Barbour, 8017-19, 8159-68, 8176-82, 
8205, 8206, 8319-21. 

A better knowledge of foreign markets necessary, 
8020-22. 

English and German consular assistance, 8337, 8338. 

Chambers of commerce to be officially recognised and 
constituted on a different basis, 8023-29, 8289-301. 

A re-arrangement of taxation as between the manu- 
facture of Enghsh goods and the seller of foreign goods 
woidd be of no permanent benefit to trade, 80^-37, 
8208-13. A duty upon foreign manufactures would 
increase the cost of our own productions, 8278-88. 
Negotiation of commercial treaties, 8302-7. 



Sir JOSEPH C. LEE— con/mved. 

Pressure of railway charges, 8084-95, 8IO0-I8, 8186- 
91, 8314-18. Is unable to give information as to certain 
special charges of which he is aware, 8089-91, 8119-22. 

Fraudulent under-dedarations of value in the United 
States, 8252-56. 

The North-west African Company and the Govern- 
ment, 8339-50. 

Trading charters, 8351-54. 

Mr. p. LEWENZ. See p. 113. 

Mr. EDWARD JOHN LLOYD : 

Is engineer and manager of the Warwick and Birminir- 
ham Canal, 13,565-67. 

Comparative growth of traffic on independent and 
railway-owned canals, 13,568, 13,569. Arrangements 
between the two classes of canals unsatisfactory, 13,583. 
13,626-38. ^ 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 13,570. The Bir- 
mingham Canal, 13,626-38, 13,646-50. 

No reliable statistics available as to canals, 13,571, 

13.572. Milea^ statistics, 13,590-13,592. 

Purchase and control of canals by railway companies. 

13.573, 13,587-^9, 13,607-14, 13,645. 
Improvement in carrying capacity of canals and 

uniformi^ of locks, 13,574-82, 13,607. Breaks of gauge, 
13,615-19. 

Relative cost and profit of railway and canal transit, 
13,584-56, 13,593-602. Canals may be made to pay, 
13,603-7, 13,658-60. 

Railway Commission to control canals and rates, 
13,609-14, 13,620-25, 13,639-44. 

Effect on trade of better management of canals, 
13,651-57. 

Mr. GEORGE LORD : 

Connexion with the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. 5264-65. Explanation of reports forwarded to 
the Commission, 5316-20. 

Present position of the cotton trade, 5266-67. There 
is some prospect of revival, 5278. 

Excessive production, 5267-70, 5314-15. Prices of 
raw material, 5291. The eflSsct of the fall in prices. 
5321-30. 

Limited Liability Acts, 5271-77. 

Modes of distribution, 5278. 

Competition of the Bombay mills, 5279-84, 5294-97. 
Extension of Indian railway system, 5287-90, 5291-93, 
5297-98, 5353-56. The importance of the Indian trade, 
5299. 

Foreign markets and foreign competition, 5285-87. 
Trade with Oriental markets, 5297. Burmah, 5302. 

Government departments to be more closely allied to 
the commercial community, 5299. Consular assistance. 
5300-1. 

The silver question, 5303-52. The appreciation of 
gold, 5327-31, 5346; a "plethora of currency," 5332 
-45. Effect on traders of variations in the rate of 
exchange, 5346-52, 5357-9. 

Mr. W. WYLEY lord. Seep, 117. 
Mr. p. MALKIN : 

Is a silk weaver from Macclesfield, 13,728. 

History of the silk industry in Macclesfield since 1842, 
13,733-36. 

Depression in the trade began in 1876 ; reduction in 
wages since that date, 13,736-47, 13,777-82, 13,827-33. 

Depression common to both employers and workmen, 
13,744, 13,849-51. 

Apprentice system, 13,748, 13,749. Hours of work, 
13,788, 13,789. 

Technical education of workmen, 13,750, 13,759, 
13,818-22. 

Average rate of wages, 13,755-57, 13,829, 13,844-48, 
13,934-45. Low wages appear to accompany a dimi- 
nished output, 13,745, 13,868-74. General opinion as 
to causes 01 depression, 13,758. 

Silk trade has not prospered since 1860, and must 
decline under a system of free imports, 13,775, 13,794, 
13,897-903, 13,908-16, 13,965-68, 13,991-99. 

Cost of production cannot be lowered to foreign level, 
13,783-86, 13,864. 

Foreign competition and the condition of silk trade in 
France and foreign countries, 13,794-817, 13,852-67, 
13,877-88, 13,965-^9, 13,974-90. 

Comparison of quality of English and foreign manu- 
factures, 13,823-25, 13,865, 13,866, 13,880. 

Number and condition of workmen, 13,835-39, 
13,917-33, 13,950-63. 

Character of the Macclesfield workmen, 13,840-43. 
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Mr. J. T. MALLET. See p. 113. 
M«. JOSEPH MARTIN: 

Is a tenant farmer in the Isle of Ely, 8876-83. His 
evidence would apply generally to the fen country. 
8919-21. 

Illustrations of the severity of the present depression, 
8884-88, 8890, 8891, 8922-24. Has no remedy to offer, 
8904, 8905. 

Advances to farmers in difficulties, 8945-47. 

The depression due more to low prices than anything 
else, 8889. Prices of dairy produce, 8898-903 ; of wheat, 
8925-28. 

Effect of agricultural depression on trade, 8892-94. 

Effect of the depression on rent, 8922-24, 8949-66. 

Payment of rent out of capital, 8975-8981. 

Changes in the system of agriculture, 8895-97. 

Cultivation of the sugar beet, 8967-71* 

Does not advocate a duty on foreign produce, 8906. 

Large and small holdings, 8907. 

Rate of wages, 8908-10, 8929-31. Supply of labour, 
8911-13. QuaHty of labour, 8948. 

Local taxation, 8914. Income tax, 8938-41, 8981-90. 

Railway charges and accommodation, 8915-18, 8942- 
44. 

Mode of calculating tithe averages, 8932, 8933. 

System of markets, 8934-37. 

Sale of cattle by live weight, 8972-74. 

Mb. GEORGE MARTINEAU : 

Is secretary to the British Sugar Refiners' Conmiittee. 
13,154. 

Increase of sugar bounties in recent years, 13,156-68. 

Has always urged refining in bond as the proper 
remedy, 13,159, 13,160. 

Reduction in refining in England in recent years, 
13,163, 13,164. 

Imports of foreign raw and refined sugar, 1 3, 1 65, 1 3, 1 66^ 

Recent variations in price, 13,167, 13,174. 

Effect on labour market and many subsidiary in- 
dustries of reduction in refining, 13,168-/0. 

Effect upon the price to the consumer, 13,170^73, 
13,183, 13,204-26. 

Fluctuations in price and supply owing to bounties, 
13,174-50. 

Operation of a countervailing duty, 13,181-92, 13,195- 
99, 13,253-60. 

Countervailing * duty not inconsistent with most 
fovoured nation treatment, 13,193, 13,194. 

Thinks it would be effectual in putting an end to 
bounties, 13,195-99. 

Possibility of growing sugar beet in this country, 
13,200, 13,203, 13,266-77. 

Answer given by Mr. Mundella to a recent deputation, 
13,228-48. 

Mr. JAMES MAWDSLEY : 

Is Secretary of the Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners, e2ctending over all the cotton 
manufacturing districts, and including 16,500 members, 
5036-38. 

Opinion as to the operation of the Limited Liability 
Acts, 5039-47, 5072-74, 5116-17, 5131-43, 5177-80, 
6188-90. 

Remuneration and employment of labour in the 
cotton trade, 5046, 5048-50, 5057-71, 5118-19, 5164-68, 
6179-86. 

Proportion of imemployed much larger now than 
10 years ago, 5049-50. 

l5epres8ion consists in lack of employment for labour 
and of profit for capital, 5052, 5072. 

Infringements of the Factory Acts, 5053-54. 

Technical education of workmen, 5055-56, 5085-88, 
5109-10, 5169-75. 

Opinion as to present relations of employers and 
workmen, 5063-71, 5120. 

Efficiency of labour at present compared with former 
times, 507^1, 5111-14. 

Working classes have not benefited by increase of 
wages in recent years, 5082-84. 

Details of allowances made to members of his society, 
6089-93, 5121, 5197-208. 

No contributions received from employers, 5094-97, 
6129, 6125-26, 5250-56, 5259-63. 

Working of the Employers' Liability Act, 6098-5100. 

Action taken by the workmen to promote trade, 
6101--i, 6123-24. 

Opinion as to joint action by employers and workmen, 
6105-108,5115. 

Views of the working classes with regard to the future 
of the depression, 5127-30. 



Mr. JAMES MAWDSLEY-^onHnued. 

Opinion as regards the introduction of machineir, 
5141-43. 

Foreign competition and tariffs, 6144-50, 5241-2, 
5247-49. 

Hours and conditions of labour in this and in foreiim 
countries, 5146-59, 5191-6, 5247-9. ^ 

Opinion of the working classes with regard to the 
(imposition of duties on foreign goods, 6160-^. 

Comparison of result of depression to employers and 
workmen respectively, 5215-46, 6267-68. 

Present depression not greater than previous depres- 
sions, 5235-40. ^ 

Mb. H. MITCHELL : 

Is a merchant in Bradford and a member of the Brad- 
ford Chamber of Conunerce, 3764-66. 

Was the mover of the resolution adopted by that 
chamber in reply to the inquiries of the Commission. 
3766. 

Area and industries as to which he can speak, 3767-68. 

Capital and labour employed in worsted industry, 
3769-74. Mohair and alpacca trade, 3776. Worsted 
coating business, a new industry in Bradford, 3776, 
3924-26. Silk plush trade, 3921-22. Proportions of 
home, foreign, and colonial trade with Bradford, 3777- 
80. 

Diminution of trade with Germany, 3781-83. With 
United States, 3784-87, 3931-35. 

Volume and gross value of the Bradford trade, 
3788-89, 3840-41, 3844. Difficulty of obtaining inforl 
mation as to the home trade, 3790-93, 3949-^2, 4022-24. 
American statistics, 4024-26. 

Comparative outlay required to establish a manufaetorj 
in this and other countries, 4016-20. Proportion of cost 
of machinery to other capital, 4026-28. 

Course of trade in the last 20 years, 3794-95. Increase 
of corresponding industries in France, Germany, and the 
United States, 3796-97, 3928. High tariffs are the 
cause of the increase in the United States and Germany, 
3798-99, 3934-35. Effect of such tariffs on Frendi 
and English manufactures, 3800. Different effect on 
high class French goods and common class English goods 
of the ad valorem and specific duties imposed by the 
United States, 3801-10, 4056. Reduction of foreign 
tariffs, 4051. ^ 

Effect of depression on the labour employed, 3811. 
Rate of wages, 3812-14, 3936-43. Amount of capital 
employed, 3815-17. Rate of profit, 3818, 3842-43. 
Number of persons employed, 3948. 

Supply of raw wool, 3819-22. Australian supply 
increasing, 3823. Statistics as to supply, consumption, 
and export of wool, 3824-29, 3965-66, 4056. 

Bradford industaies not so depressed as they were a 
year or two ago, 3830. Reasons for improvement, 3831. 

Effect on trade of changes in hours of labour, 3832, 
3906-14. Of over-production, 3833-35, 3856-58, 3967- 
68. Incidence of taxation, 3836. 

Legislation affecting trade, 3837. Railway rates, 
3953-54, 3992-96. 

Changes in Bradford industries, 3838-^9, 3944-46, 
3955-56. Decadence of old staple industries, 3845-47. 
Spinning of yam for Germany and the United States, 
3848-50. Reasons for increase of German competitive 
power, 3851-52, 3928-30. United States competition. 
3853-54, 3931-.33. 

Decline of manufacture of worsted stuffis, and changes 
in that trade, 3859-68. Effect of fashion, 3869; un- 
favourable to Bradford and in favour of France, 3870- 
71. Increased demand for all wool goods distinguished 
from mixed fabrics, 3872-73 ; increased power of French 
competition in, 3874-77. Special causes affecting Brad- 
ford industries, 3878. Possibility of growth of bright 
wool fabrics, 3879; of merino fabrics, 3880-82. 
Causes of successful French competition in the latter, 
3883-920, 3997-^006, 4010. Advantages of France 
in hours of labour and rates of wages, 3906-14, 4011- 
15, 3957-69 ; in technical education, 3960-62, 4007-9, 
4041-43. The relative outlay for capital, 4016-20.- 
French competition in lower class goods, 3963-64. 
4002. 

Efforts of Bra4jPord manufacturers in the matter of 
technical education, 3969-70, 4044-45. Government 
aid, 4046-50. As to labour questions, 3971-77, 4039-40. 
French competition in the United States, 4029-38. 
Effect of Franco-German war, 3794, 3978-83. 

Methods of distribution in America, France, and 
Enffland, 3984-92. 

Consular reports and aid, 4021-24. 
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Mr. H. L. MOLLER, Mr. W. WYLEY LORD. 

Are general merchants and exporters ; represent the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 1502-3. 

Difficult to give information as to relative proportions 
of home and foreign trade, 1604-10. 

Extent of falling off in volume of profits of Birming- 
ham trade, 1511-13. 1551-57, 1647-48. 

Increase of competition in recent years, 1513-19. 

Increase in number of limited companies, and their 
effect upon trade, 1519-26, 1677-82, 1827-32. 

State of the gun trade, 1527-50, 1603-12, 1622-24, 
1665-73, 1812-20. 

Extent and causes of over-production in Birmingham 
trades, 1558-70, 1584, 1596, 1679-87, 1725-23,1806-11, 
1860-62. 

Extent and character of foreign competition, 1571-72, 
1578-84, 1597-1600, 1603-11, 1661-72, 1694-1701, 
1732-13, 1784-1805, 1814-19, 1838-40, 1885. 

Decrease of purchasing power abroad, 1573-77, 1884- 
85. 

Effects of foreign tariffs, 1585-90, 1729-31, 1774-77, 
1784-85. 

Trade in Birmingham largely carried on by small 
workers, 1591-95. 

Pr^udicial effects of railway rates, and consequent 
miflnration of trades from Birmingham, 1601-2, 1614- 
16, 1821-26, 1863-69, 1873, 1886-89, 1904-8. 

Want of technical education and cultivation of taste 
of buyers, 1625-30, 1674-76, 1690-93, 1744-50, 1845- 
46. 

Birminffham jewellery trade, 1635-38. 

Rate of wages, employment of labour, attitude of 
workmen and trades unions, 1649-54, 1702, 1706-7, 
1758-73, 1782-83, 1841, 1847-59. 

Value of land and ground rents in Birmingham, 
1655-60, 1708-16. 

False marking of goods, 1717-24. 

Effects on trade of the depreciation of silver, 1778-81, 
1910-14. 

Effects of taxation on trade in this and other countries, 

1833-37. 

Indian and Colonial trade, 1842-44. 

Discussion by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
as to the answers to be given to the questions of the 
Commission, 1870-72. 

Opinion as to federation with the Colonies for fiscal 
purposes, 1874-83, 1915-18. 

Co-operative stores, 1898-1903. 

Mr. THOMAS NEILL: 

Represents the sugar refiners on the Clyde, where the 
industry is in a very depressed condition, 13,326. 

The Clyde only recently affected, 13,327. 

Countervailing duty would only restore free trade, 
13,327. 

Mr. JOHN NEWTON : 

Is a silk dyer, 7561 . Statistics as to persons employed 
in silk trade, 7562-71. Wages of foreign dyers, 75/2- 
76. Hours of kbour, 75/7-82. Technical schools, 
758a-87. 

Mr. J. O. NICHOLSON: 

Is a silk manufacturer, 7450-51 . General evidence as 
to past and present depression, 7452-54. Personally 
suffers more from home than from foreign competition, 
7459. 

Effect of trades unions in Macclesfield, 7454. Rates 
of wages, 7454, 7459. Hours of work, 7456-59. 

Schools of Art, 7461-62. Effect of protective duties, 
7463. 

Mr. MURROUGH O'BRIEN: 

Is superintendent of the Land Sales Department of the 
Irish Land Commission, and has directed his attention 
to agriculture in Ireland since 1867, 8355-57. 

The present condition of farmers in Ireland is one of 
very great depression, 8358 ; particularly in the case of 
small farmers, 8558-65, 8416, 8417. Position of small 
tomers farming for subsistence, 8450-54, 8457-59, 8517- 
27. Comparative condition of English and Irish farmers, 
8547-49, 8646-48. 

Statistics as to prices and yield of cereal and other 
crops, 8502-5, 8606, 8607, 8624. 

Statistics as to the distribution of farms in Ireland, 
8359-64, 8625. Comparative prices and number of 
cattle and sheep, 8481-98. 8624, 8625. 

General statistics of the loss sustained by the classes 
connected with the land, 8367, 8368, 8370-72. Effect 
of the loss upon rent, 8373-75, 8469-80, 8515, 8516. 
Statement showing reductions of rent, 8532, 8533. 

o 24357. 



Mr. MURROUGH O'BRIEN— cottftnwd. 

Comparison of English and Irish rente, 8560, 8561. 
Reduction of rent below judicial rent, 8576-78. Are 
judicial rents fair rents? 8577-80. Arrears of rent, 
8612, 8613. 

Untrustworthy character of the agricultural returns 
8369, 8499-501. 

Changes in the system of agriculture, 8376. Land 
thrown out of cultivation, 8377i 8556. 

Prospects of recovery of prices, 8378-86 ; of cattle, 
8440. 

The butter industry, 8378-81, 83S7-90, 8398-402, 
8439, 8441-43. 

Cultivation of flax, 8391-97, 8434, 8435, 8455, 8456, 
8462, 8463. 

The woollen industry, 8456, 8460, 8461, 8464-68. 

Swiss land banks, 8403, 8588-51. Possibilihr of 
similar institutions in Ireland, 8405-11,8418-25, 8432, 
8433. 

Greater fixity of tenure requisite, 8406, 8407, 8438, 
8444, 8506-14, 8530, 8531, 8581-83. 

Light railways, 8412-15. 

Local taxation, 8383, 8384, 8546, 8594-604, 8608-11, 
8653, 8654. 

Imperial taxation in Ireland, 8634-^1. 

Position of tenants who bought their lands from the 
Church Commission, 8426-28. 

Sale of tenant right interests, 8528, 8529, 8614-22. 

Purchase clauses of the Land Act of 1881, 8429-^1. 

Demand for agricultural implements, 8436, 8437. 

Price of agricultural labour, 8550-^3, 8649-51. Mi- 
gratory labourers, 8573-75. 

Foreign competition, 8445-54. 

Extent and scope of the operations of the Land Com- 
mission, 8534-45. 

Remittances from America and the colonies to Ireland, 
8551,8554. 

Investment of capital in improvements by the tenants, 
8555, 8623, 8644, 8645. Causes preventing the accumu- 
lation of capital in the hands of agriculturists, 8557-59, 
8584-87, 8643. 

Effect of agricultural depression on other industries in 
Ireland, 8562-66. 

Comparison between the distribution of land in Con- 
naught and in Berne in Switzerland, 8567-73, 8628-33, 
8652. 

Remedies for the agricultural depression in Ireland 
are lower rents, a better form of tenure, land to be more 
easily marketable, &c., 8592-94, 8626. The causes of 
the depression are to some extent remo>'uble 8605. 

Agricultural education, 8594, 8626, 8627. 

Mr. M. OLDROYD: 

Represents the Batley and Dewsbury Chambers of 
Commerce, interested chiefly in the heavy woollen trade, 
14,091-94. 

Goods manufactured are hea\7^ and low priced, largely 
composed of shoddy, 14,095-100. 

Shoddy trade on the continent has been developed 
under a protective system, 14,101-3. 

Condition of the trade at present and during the last 
20 years, 14,105-12, 14,158-67, 14,204-48. 

Much affected by the specific duties in foreign tarifis, 
14,113-28, 14,193-96 ; and by changes of fashion, 
14,128-52. 

Wages and hours of labour, 14,134, 14,135, 14,164. 

Chief features of the foreign competition, 14,136-54. 

Is in favoiur of a minister of commerce, 14,168-76. 

Extension of technical education, 14,176-82, 14,253. 

The blanket and carpet trade, 14,183-87. 

Yorkshire less affected by depression than other parts 
of the country, 14, 191 . 

Number of persons employed in the heavy woollen 
trade in the last few years, 14,199-203. 

Mr. SAMUEL OSBORN: 

Is a member of the Council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce, and largely engaged in the steel trade, 
3261-63. 

His trade much affected by questions of railway car- 
riage, 3264, 3320-24. 

Advantages to a manufacturing industry of being on 
the coast, 3265-67, 3406 ; but difficulties of removing 
are very great, 3266, 3407. 

Question of trade marks important to Sheffield trade, 
3268, 3317-19, 33:?7-38. 

Importance of international arrangements on the sub^ 
ject, 3269-70. 

Municipal legislation with regard to false marking is 
now satisfactory, 3271-72. Does not think there is 
much false marking in Sheffield, 3327-28. 3;^86-SS. 

Q 
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Mr. SAMUEL OSBOKS— continued. 

is satisfied with present condition of labour, 3273. 

Observations with regard to prevailing depression of 
trade. 3274-76, 3363-65, 3389-92, 3408-10. 

Competition among the railway companies not 
effective. 3276-80, 3295-3316. 

Preferential rates given by the railway companies to 
goods for export. 3285-87, 3310-16. 

Position of the working classes in Sheffield, 3282-84, 
3288-94,3325-26,3361-57,3389-95,3408. 

Effect of foreign tariffs on Sheffield trade, 3339-53, 

Comparative merits of machine-made and hand-made 
goods, 3333-^, 3358-60. 
American competition in Sheffield trades, 3366-84. 
Question of royalties, 3395-99. 

Mb. JOHN PRICE : 

Is general manager of the Palmer Shipbuilding Co. at 
Jarrow, 10,936. . ^ 

Depressed condition of the shipbuilding industry on 
the north-east coast, 10,938-41. 

Due to excess of tonnage built in 1881 to 1884 owing 
to large amount of capital offered, 10,942-52. 

Change in character of ships now being built, 10,953- 

^6. , . . 

Difficulties as regards strikes and rise m rate of wages, 

10,958-76, 11.026-31, 11,039-42. 

Extent of foreign competition in shipbuildmg, lU.^//- 

Comparative cost of labour and production generally 
in this country and abroad, 10,982-90, 11,005-42. 

Effect of foreign bounties on shipbuilding, 10,991-93. 

Foreign and colonijd demand for ships, 10,992-96. 

Changes in method of construction and substitution 
of steam for sails or iron for wood, 10,997-1 1,001 . 

Effect of joint stock shipbuilding and shipowning, 
11,002-4. 

Mr. W. R. price : 

Is a shipowner carrying on business in London, 
10,061-63. 

No diminution in quantity of goods carried, 10,064 ; 
but the carrying teade is unprofitable owing to the large 
amount of tonnage built in recent years, 10,065-68, 
10,152-64. General character of the depression in the 
shipping trade, 10,207-26. ^ ^ • 

British shipping still retains its share of the carrying 
trade, 10,069-71 ; but foreign countries are drawing 
their supplies less through us than formerly, 10,072 ; 
this is caused partiy by the opening of the Suez Canal 
and partly by the growth of some foreign ports, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, &c., 10,074, 10,097-99, 10,169-71. 

Opinion with regard to " freight rings,'* 10,075-86, 
10,095-97, 10,134^7, 10,160-66, 10,184-99, 10,251-60. 
10,266-69. ,. . 

Bounties given bv foreign countnes on shipping, 
10,087, 10,105-23, 10,172-76. 

Substitution of steam for sailing vessels, and change 
m character of vessels, 10,08&-91, 10,139-42, 10,167, 

10,168. ..,,.. _ ^ 

Effect of the Suez Canal on British shipping trade, 
10,091-94, 10,209, 10,228-34, 10.261-66. 

Construction of harbours of refuge, 10,100-4, 10,176, 
101 7*^ 

Foreign shipping should be subject to the same regu- 
lationsls British, 10.123, 10,143-51, 10,178-81, 10,204- 
6, 10,248-50. Observations with regard to the Board of 
Trade regulations, 10,200-^3, 10,235-47. . 

Advantages possessed by the foreign shipowner, 
10,108-133. 

Limited liability as applied to shipowning, 10,154-69. 

Mr. J. S. PURCELL : 

Is registrar of joint stock companies and controller of 
stamps, 663. . * . , , 

Effect of the Joint Stock Companies Act on trade, 
664-66. 

N umber of companies registered, 667, 670. Number of 
private firms converted into companies, 668. 

Many large undertakings do not come under the Com- 
panies Acts, 669, 681-82. 

Proportion of undertakings which turn out unsuccess- 
ful, 671, 684-93. 

Amount of paid-up, as distingmshed from nominal, 
capital, 672-76, 707-11. ^ ... 

No record as to borrowing powers of companies regis- 
tered, or as to dividends paid, or balance sheets, 676-78, 
686, 694-96. 



Mr. J. S. PURCELL— confintMfi. 

Accounts for increased number registered in last three 
years, 679. 

Returns required to be made by companies, 691-97, 
700-706. 

Mr. JOSHUA RAWLINSON: 

' Is a chartered accountant at Burnley, and Secretary 
of the North and North-east Lancashire Cotton Spinners, 
&c. Association, 5748-49. Is intimately acquainted 
with the trade of Burnley, 5750-6 1 . Causes of the general 
depression of trade, 5946-56. Consuming power of the 
nation has increased, 5960-61. 

Statistics of cotton trade of Burnley, 6752. The 
cotton trade has been verf much depressed. 6763. 
Effect of fidl in prices of agricultural produce, 6849-60, 
5864,5891-94. Rwlway war in America, 5971-72. Board 
of Trade statistics, 5976-80. The cotton, if only 
stationary, would be in a bad condition, 6011-18. 

Price of labour reduced in conse(}uence of the depres- 
sion, 6764; with occasional strikes, 6756-60. In- 
creased productive power of English labour, 5774-78, 
6871-76. Hours of labour, 5851-58. Wages in agri- 
cultural districts, 6891. ReUtions of employers and 
employed, 5898. Trade associations, 6912-21, 5922-^36, 
5984-91, 5994-7, 6032-7. Present rate of wages, 6038- 
43. Longer hours and shorter wages, 5943-45. Fall in 
wages, 6973-74. 

Looms, &c. standing idle in Burnley, 576-64; in 
Blackburn, 5765. Rents of mills and sheds, 5766-67.- 
Fixed expenses, 5785-87, 6869-63. 

Causes of the depression, 5767a. General fall in 
prices, 5768-72, 5846-48, 5876-84, 5967-59, 6961-64. 
Effect of low prices, 5967-68. 

Increase in cotton machinery abroad, 6773. Cotton 
seasons in America, 6781. Over-production. 6783-84, 
5788-89, 6859-63. Cost of production, 6899-904. 

Proportions of cotton consumed by Great Britain, by 
Europe, and by the United States, 5779-80. 

Efl'ect of depreciation of silver, 6782. 

Opening of new markets, 6790. India, 5791-93. 
China, 5794. South America and Africa, 5796-96. 
Effect of new markets,^ 5904-11, 5964-66, 6969-70. 

Consular services, 6797. 

Limited Liability A#8, 5798. Companies in Burnley, 
6/98-809; in Blackburn and Preston, 5810. General 
effects, 5811 . Alterations in the law suggested, 5812-14,. 
6992-93. Method of Hquidation, 6816-17, 6026-31. 
The French system, 5818-19. Accounts of companies, 
5865-70,5897, 6936^1. Effect of Acts on prices, 
6895-96. 

Bankruptcy Act, working of, 6820, 5827, 6838-43, 
Statistics for Burnley and Blackburn, 6821-22. Private 
arrangements, 5823-26, 5828-29. Registration of, 5831- 
33. Amendments in law suggested, 5830, 5998-6010; 
6019-25. Audit of accounts, 5834. Registration of 
deeds, 5835-37. Bankruptcy returns not representative 
of the trade of the district, 5844-46. 

Competition of America and India, 6885-90. England 
could hold her own against foreign competition, 
5910. Foreign competition, 6966 ; in neutral markets, 
5981-83. 

Mr. GEORGE REA: 

Is a tenant farmer farming about 15,000 acres in 
Northumberland, 8666-61. 

Agriculture in his part of the country has been very 
much the reverse of prosperous, 8662. 

Estimate of the loss sustained by landowners and 
farmers, 8663-66. 

The great cause of the depression is the extreme 
lowering of the prices, 8667-73. Bad seasons not so 
much so, 8674-80. Prospect of recovery in prices, 8686. 
Prices of stock and of butcher's meat, 8712-29; of 
barlgr, 8787-92. 

Effect of the depression on rents, 8681-83, 8741-46, 
8793-813 ; on the system of agriculture, 8684, 8685 ; on 
the profits of farmers, 8794-813. Rent, profit, and 
wages, 8826-64, 8858-76. Paymeiit of rent out of 
capital, 8858-75. 

As to alterations in the rate of wages, 8687, 8688. 
Amount of hand and machine labour and number of 
men employed, 8689, 8690. Relations between masters 
and men, 8710, 8711. Style of living of English and 
foreign workmen, 8769-63. 

Small and larjfe holdings, 8691-96. 

Mode of distributing farm produce, 8697-702. 

Advances to farmers in difficulties, 8/03-708. 

Light railways, 8709. Railway communication and 
charges, 8731-40. 
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Mr. GEORGE REA--^oniinued, 

EfEect uf agricultural depression on the borne trade, 
8747-54, 8770-76. 

Protection suggested as leading to the better employ- 
ment of our population, 8765-58, 8763-66. Does not 
advocate a protective duty on food, 8778, 8779. 

Local taxation, 8767. Assessment of farmers to income 
tax, 8767, 8820-26. Repair of roads, 8767-69. 

Foreign competition in grain and cattle^ 8700, 8701, 
8777. 8780-86, 8855-57. 

Sale of stock by live weight, 8814-19. 

Out-door relief, 8845-61. 

Mr. R. H. READE and Mr. J. T. RICHARDSON : 

Are connected with the linen trade and industry of 
Belfast, 6989. 

The trade is in an unsatisfactory condition as regards 
the profits of capital, but not as regards the remunera- 
tion of labour, 69^0-9 1,7116-21. Falling off in number 
of spindles, 6992-94, 7039-40. Export of linens since 
1861, 6995-98, 7067, 7107. Principal markets, 6999- 
7004. Import of raw materials, 7017-19, 7080-83. 
Woollen and cotton industries in Ireland, 7021-24. 
Prospects of the linen industry, 7037-38. Export of 
yams to foreign countries, 7054-55, 7104-6, 7160. In- 
creased imports of yams and linens, 7068-71, 7162-63. 
Causes, 7072-76. 

Variations in price of raw materials and manufactured 
l^oods, 7005-9. Changes in machinery, 7013. The 
weaving trade, 7065-66. Causes of the general decline 
in the flax industry, 7091. Growth of flax in Ireland, 
7140-61, 7165-71. Treatment of flax in Belgium, 
7177-82. Shifting of flax trade from England and 
Scotland to Ireland, 7152-57. Changes in rates of 
wages, 7010. Hours of labour, 7011. Relations of 
employers and employed, 7041-45. Amount of labour 
employed in the textile fabrics, 7088-90. Comparison 
as to the skill and ability of the working class now and 
20 years ago, 7101-2. 

ForeijB^ competition, 7014-16, 7060-53, 7060-64, 
7172-7^. Increase of number of spindles in foreign 
countries, 7065-60. Effect of a protective policy on 
German competitive power, 7084-87. Cost of produc- 
tion in England, Belgium, and Germany, 7108-15. 
English works in the United States, 7168-59. 

Effect of changes of fashion, 7020. 

Mode of distribution, 7048-49, 7038. 71 22-32. Liqui- 
dation of stocks, 7038, 7092-100, 7122-32. 

Limited LiabiUty Acts, 7026-^, 7046-47, 7133-39. 

Trade marks, 7033-36. Technical and artistic instruc- 
tion, 7036, 7103. 

Rates of transit to United States, 7077-79. Sugar 
bounties, 7164. 

Agriculture in Ireland, 7183-90. 

Mr. G. RENWICK. See below. 

Mr. J. T. RICHARDSON. See above. 

Mr. S. ROWLANDSON: 

Is a farmer near Darlington, and has naid attention 
to the question of railway charges, 9227-31. 

Character and extent of the agricultural depression in 
his district, 9232-47, 9340-46, 9376-81. 

Average land cannot now be farmed at a profit, even 
without paying rent, 9347-61, 9366-71. 

Fall in agricultural wages in recent years, 9091-94. 

Extent of land laid down in grass, 9396-98. 

Complaint of preference given by the railways to 
foreign produce, 9248-58, 9362-66; gives example of 
rates changed on home and foreign cattle at Newcastle, 
9262-58, &65-69, 9305-33 ; also hay and corn, 9270-80, 
9334-39. 

Is in fkvour of equalisation of rates, 9262, 9263, 937^ 
76, 9382-85 ; preferential rates in favour of foreign pro- 
duce shoidd be made illegal, 9292. 

Does not think that the present low prices would 
encourage persons to embark in farming now, 9283-90. 

Opinion as to whether any further development of 
the railway system is required for agriculture, 9297- 
9304. 

The home producer is at a disadvantage compared 
with the foreigner in not having the same amount of 
competition for the carriage of his produce, 9399-9406. 

Mr. a. SCHOLEFIELD, Mr. D. STEPHENS, Mr. 
G. RENWICK: 

Are shipowners at Newcastle, and represent the North 
of England Steam Shipowners' Association, 10,778, 10,779. 

No f&lling off apparent in quantity of goods carried, 
10,781-87. 



Mr. a. SCHOLEFIELD, Mr. D. STEPHENS, Mr. 
G. RENWICK— con/iiiMeJ. 

Depression in shipping trade attributable to over- 
production, especially of steam tonnage, 10,788, 10,789, 
10,827, 10,849-51, 10,909-11. 

Limited liability and single-ship companies, 10,790, 
10,791, 10,928-34. 

Atnount of shipbuilding on the continent, 10,793-99. 

Light dues, 10,800-5, 10,888. 

Ouinion as to shipping legislation and Board of Trade 
regulations with regard to overloading, &c., 10,806-26, 
10,831, 10,840-42, 10,854-63. 

Quarantine regulations, 10,829. 

Legislation of foreign countries affecting British 
shipping by means of bounties, 10,831, 10,837-39, 
10,8yi-99. 

Very little foreign competition in the coasting trade, 
10,832-36, 10,877-82. 

Substitution of steam for sailing vessels, 10,843-46. 

English entrepot trade and the opening of the Suez 
Canal, 10,847, 10,848. 

Number of foreign seamen employed in British ships 
10,849-51, 10,872-76. 

Improvements in construction of ships, 10,864-71. 

Advantages of registering under a foreign flag, 10,900- 
8, 10,913-24. 

Freights tend to encourage import trade rather than 
export, 10,924-27. 

Mr. WILLIAM SCHULZE : 

Is a woollen manufacturer and merchant at Galashiels, 
6360-64, 5431-38. Enterprise of manufacturers, 5462. 

The present position of the woollen trade is very bad ; 
no profits and considerable falling off in the demand, 
5365-67. 

Transfer of trade from Scotland to Yorkshire, and 
vice versd, 5377-79, 5469-66, 6478-80. 

Effect of protective tariffs on foreign competitive 
powers, 6368-75, 6384-6416, 5443-61. Foreign and 
American demand for British manufactures, 6416-2^. 

Competition of German goods in neutral markets, 
5467-77. 

Removal of protective tariffs by means of retaliation, 
5481-87. 

Effect of changes of fashion, 6376, 6439-42. 

Limited Liability Acts, 6380. 

The labour question, 5381. Education of workmen, 
6382. Earning capacity of workmen, 6421-23. Effect 
of protection on wages, 5425-29. Scotch, Yorkshire, 
and German workmen, 6453-58. 

Consular assistance,^ 6383. 

Rail^fi-ay rates, 6424. 

Mr. JOHN SCOTT: 

Is a shipbuilder and marine engineer at Greenock, 
11,863. 

Depression in the Clyde shipbuilding trade, 11,864, 
18,865. 

Fall of wages since 1882, 11,867-72, 12,032-^6. 

Amount of tonnage built in recent years, 11,873-77- 

Increased competition of foreign shipbuilding yards, 
11,878, 11,879, 11,940-43, 11,965-85, 11,997-12,003, 
12,036, 12,037, 12,046-54. 

Over-production of tonnage, 11,880, 11,881, 11,890-92, 
12,040. 

A given tonnage now reoresents a larger carrying 
capacity than formerly, 11,882-89. 

Effect of foreign bounties, 11,893-96, 11,912, 11,913, 
11,916-32, 11,944-46, 11,990-12,004, 12,047-54. 

Labour questions and difficulties, 11,897-902, 12,016- 
31, 12,062-67. 

Comparison of English and foreign rates of wages and 
hours of labour, 11,898-902, 11,914, 11,933-38, 11,962- 
64, 11,986-89, 12,006-15. 

Substitution of steam for sailing ships and of steel 
foriron, 11,903-6, 12.044. 

Effect of the Suez Canal, 11,907, 12,039. 

The Limited Liability Acts. 11,908-11, 12,038. 

Mr. S. SELDON: 

Is principal of the Statistical Department of the Board 
of Customs, 327. 

The foreign trade returns prepared under his super- 
vision, 328. Mode in which the annual statement and 
the monthly accounts are prepared, 352-54, 332-33. 

List of articles settled b^ the Treasury and revised from 
time to time, 330-31. Difficulties of classifying articles 
646-54. 

Mode of ascertaining values of imports and exports, 
334-38, 622-26. Values do not give a very accurate 
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Mr. S. SELDON— co»/t«ti^(i. 

indication of the condition of trade, 339^3. Quantities 
more reliable, 344. 

Definition of British and Irish produce — difficulty of 
ascertaining how much British labour enters into their 
production, 345-48. Exports of foreign goods described 
as British, 609-11, 617-20. General correctness of 
description of imports, 612. Values' less likely to be 
accurate, 613-14. 

Accounts of dutiable goods, more accurate than those 
of free goods, 615-16. Labour in examining dutiable 
articles much greater, 627-34. 

Classification of imports and exports according to the 
country of origin or destination, 349-51. 

Original exporter of goods rather than agent at out- 
port, should be made responsible for correctness of de- 
claration, 359. 

Increase of imports from United States and British 
possessions, 607, 608. 

No accounts of goods conveyed in the coasting trade, 
355. Diflaculty of framing such accounts, 356, 357. 

Progress in the consumption of dutiable articles com- 
pared with increase of population, 597-606 ; and pro- 
gress of consumption of articles not subject to duty, 
635-44. 

Falling ofP in consumption of alcoholic liquors, 599- 
601,656-661. 

Comparison of tonnage appearing in the Shipping 
Returns with goods appearing in the Trade Returns. 
358. 

Mb. albert SIMPSON: 

Is a spinner, &c. at Preston, and has prepared a 
statement (see Appendix), 5488-89. The cotton trade 
is *' exceedingly bad," 5503-4. 

Relations of emplovers and employed, 5490-93, 5606 
-7, 5649-61. Cost or labour in England and abroad, 
5543-49. Hours of labour in India, 5562-68. Rate of 
wages not the cause of the depression, 5611. Greater 
efficiency of labour, 5619. 

Production of raw cotton in India, 5494-500, 5558-61, 
5581, 5734-37. Competition of the Indian mills, 5501-2, 
5549-51, 5562-68. Development of India, 5500. 5580. 

Limited Liability Acts, 5505-20, 5553-57, 5589-605, 
5608-10, 5662-65, 5719-27, 5741-47. 

Mode of distribution, 5673-75. 

Decline in the silver exchange, a Royal Commission 
suggested, 5521-26, 5739. Effect of the fall, 5676-704, 
5705-18. Bi-metallism, 5739-40. 

Import duties suggested on foreign manufactured 
goods, 5527-38, 5569-79, 5620^3. Export of machinery, 
5539-40, 5666-72, 5728-30. Foreign competition, 5548 
-52, 5731-32. Import duties 'on foreign com, 5582-88, 
6634-48. Removal of foreign tariffs, 5733-38. 

Consular assistance, 5541-42, 5619. Railway rates, 
5612-17. 

Mr. J. B. SIMPSON: 

Represents the Durham Coal Trade Association, 
12,297. 

Nature and causes of the depression in the coal trade, 
12,299, 12,428, 12,477-80. 

Statistics of production, prices, and export in last 20 
years, 12,299-306, 12,362-82, 12,460-63. 

Effect of the Mines Regulation Act, 12,307, 12,308,* 
12,318, 12,491, 12,492; and the Employers LiabQity 
Act, 12,400-403, 12,483-89. 

Connexion of the coal trade with other industries, 
12,313-16. 

Railway carriage, 12,320, 12,348-52, 12,388-92, 
12,411. 

Effects of the coal famine of 1873, 12,309, 12,321-29, 
12,409, 12,466-59. 

Opinion as to an export duty on coal, 12,332-34. 

Continental production of coal, 12,335-38, 12,383-87. 

Royalty question, 12,363-61, 12,407, 12,408, 12,464- 
73. 

Cost, &c. of labour, 12,345-47, 12,404-406, 1^,417- 
27, 12,429-55, 12,474, 12,475, 12,481-96. 

Arbitration boards for regulation of wages, 12,340-44. 

Mr. E. SMITH : 

Concurs generally in evidence of Mr. Malkin, 14,033. 

No deficiency in technical skill, 14,034-36. 

Thinks wages have been reduced more than profits of 
capital, 14,036-43, 14,047-52. 

Opinion as to desirability of protection, 14,053, 
14,054. 



Mr. J. T. SMITH : 

Is managing director of the Barrow Hematite Steel 
Company, 2181. 

History and peculiar features of the west coast iron 
trade, 2183-96. 

Depression culminated in 1879, 2189. 

Volume of trade increased up till 1882, 2197. 

Present depression consists in low prices and diminished 
trade, 2198, 2486-88. 

Causes of depression, 2490-2502. 

Competition of other English iron making districts, 
2199, 2460-63, 2465; and of Germany, 2199, 2203, 
2371-73, 2450, 2467. 

Use of the basic process in England and Germanv, 
2199-2210, 2214-16, 2276-77- 

Effect on prices of the supply of Spanish ore, 2211-13, 
2330, 2462, 2468. 

Cost of production has not diminished proportionately 
with fall of nrices, 2217-20. 

Further details as to cost of production, 2304-10, 
2323-35, 2417-21, 2427-48. 

Amount of royalties, and opinion as to possibility of 
reducing them, 2221-39, 2313-22, 2353-58, 2407-9, 
2411, 2422-24, 2442-18, 2520-23. 

Incidence of taxation on production of iron, 2240-49, 
2341, 2437. 

Fluctuations in the price of imported ore, 2250-55. 

Course of the iron trade with America, 2219, 2256-57, 
2396-2406,2471-82. 

American consumption of steel ndls, 2257-61, 2400, 
2478-82. 

Effect of the protective duty in America, 2259-63, 
2510-19. 

Comparative durabihty of iron and steel rails, 2265-70, 
2394. 

Information as to the Steel Rail Makers' Association, 
2271-89, 2296-2303, 2342-46, 2352, 2359-64. 

Removal of firms from the midland counties to the 
coast 2292—95. 

Want of railway facilities, 2311-12, 2336^0. 

Supply of Irish ore, 2347-51. 

Rate of wages in the iron trade, 2217, 2309, 2366-67, 
2503-^, 2609. 

Opinion as to future of the iron trade, 2368, 2454, 
2489. 

Foreign competition generally, 2369-76, 2382-90, 
248a-85. 

Proportion of profit taken by capital and labour re- 
spectively, 2377-81, 2439. 

Production and consumption of steel rails in recent 
years, 2391-2403, 2412-13. 

Mr. D. STEPHENS. Seep, 119. 

Mr. MARSHALL STEVENS: 

Is the provisional manager of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Co., and has had considerable experience of the 
carrying business, 12,633, 12,634. 

Classification of goods for the purposes of railway 
rates in England, 12,635-37; in France, 12,638, 12,825- 
34 ; in Belgium, 12,639. 

Railway rates could be printed and issued to the 
public, 12,640, 12,641, 12,803^11. 

Information as to comparative cost of railwav traffic in 
this country and on the continent, 12,642-52, 12,837^5, 
13,526-29. 

Causes of the high charges in this country, 12,653. 

Excessive cost of terminals, 12,654-83, 12,688-98, 
12,846-59, 13,338, 13.339. Liverpool and Manchester 
given as examples, 12,675-83, 12,7/9-802, 12,812-14, 
13,383,-86, 13,488-95, 13,563, 13,664. 

Traders to provide their own terminal accommodation, 
12,846-49, 12,861. 

Comparative cost of railway and canal terminals, 13,336, 
13,337; and of carriage generally, 13,503-607. 

Manner in which it is suggested that rates' should be 
fixed, 12,684, 12,820-24, 12,860, 12,868-71, 13,564. 
Revision of rates, 12,685, 12,835, 12,836. 

Revision of railway rates in France, 12,686, 12,687. 

Effect of the excessive cost of carriage upon the Man- 
chester trade and generally, 12,694, 12,695, 12,815-19. 

Private agreements between railway companies, 12,699- 
701. 

Construction of canals by the German and Belgian 
Governments, 12,702-8. At Amsterdam, 13,387-90. 
Cost of carriage by canal in France, 13,350. 

Purchase and control of canals by railway companies, 
12,709-78, 13,351, 13,352, 13,355-62, 13,369-78, 13,379- 
82, 13,420-87, 13,508-12, 13,530-43, 13,556-62. 

Competition of accommodation as against competition 
in the reduction of rates, 12,860-67, 12,872-74. 
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Mb, MARSHALL STEVENS— con^mtwrf. 

Purchase of railways by the State, 12,8/5-96. 

Purchase of canals by public trusts or companies, 
13,354-62, 13.513-17, 13,552-55. 

Relative advantages of railway and water carriage, 
13,328, 13,329, 13,340. 

Growth of canal traffic in England and on the con- 
tinent, 13,330, 13,331. No full returns of canal traffic 
available, 13,331-36, 13,347-49. MUeage statistics, 
13,501, 13,502. 

The Bridgewater Canal and the Weaver Navigation, 
13,341-46, 13,363-65, 13,391-419. The Leeds and 
liverpocl Canal, 13,496-500, 13,544-51. 

Present condition of English canals, 13,353, 13,518- 
25, and future prospects, 13,354-56, 13,366-68, 13,382. 

Use of steam power on canals, 13,496-500. 

Mr. B. STIEBEL. See p. 113. 

Mr. THOMAS STUTTARD : 

Is a member of the firm of James Stuttard and Sons, 
cotton manufacturers, 4914-16. 

General depression in the cotton trade, weaving being 
better than spinning, 4917-24. 

Greater falling off in the home demand than the 
foreign, 4925-28, 5014. 

Nature and extent of foreign competition, 4929-51, 
4974-88, 5022-23. 

Trade with principal foreign countries, 4953. 

India the chief market for Lancashire goods, 4958, 
5030-34. 

Competition in India, 4959-70, 5016-21. 

Hours and conditions of labour in India, 4961 , 4970- 
73. 

Is in favour of duties on foreign manufacturers, 4989- 
92. 

Suggestions as to action that might be taken by the 
Government to promote trade, 4993-94. 

Effects of depression on labomr and rate of wages in 
the cotton trade, 4923-24, 4995-5009, 5023-27. 

Operation of railway charges, 5010-13. 

Mr. SAMUEL TAYLOR. See p. 107. 
Mr. JOHN TINNE. See p. 110. 

Mr. J. TWEMLOW : 

Observations as to condition of French silk trade 
14,000-5. 

Growing taste for cheap goods, 14,005-10. 

Condition of the working classes in Macclesfield, 
14,011. 

Migration of trade from Macclesfield, 14,012-24. 

Extent of reduction of wages, 14,025-30. 



Mr. S. UTTLEY, Mr. R. HOLMSHAW, Mr. W. F. 
WARDLEY : 

Mr. Uttley is a filesmith, Mr. Holmshaw, a scissors 
grinder, and Mr. Wardley, a knife blade forger ; attend 
on behalf of the Sheffield Trades Council, representing 
about 10,000 of the working- men of Sheffield, 1131-39. 

Reasons for attending to give evidence, 1141--42. 

Complain of inferior quality of steel now used for 
Sheffield manufactures, goods being marked ** shear " or 
"cast steel" when made from inferior kinds, 1143-44, 
1212-13. 

Difficulty of obtaining accurate information on this 
subject, 1144. 

Sheffield goods losing their character in consequence 
of this false marking, 1144-49. 

Name of the maker, not the middleman, should be 
placed on aU goods, 1223-28, 1266-69. 

Similar complaints with regard to plated articles and 
files, &c., 1150, 1270. 

Depression of trade in Sheffield began in 1875, 1153- 
56. 

Lack of employment for labour, 1 156-60 ; partly owing 
to introduction of machinery, 1161-63, 1198-1204, 1215, 
1329-33. Supply of labour, naigration, &c., 1274-82, 
1327. . 

American competition in scissor trade, 1282-85. 

Reduction of 10 per cent, in wages during last two 
years, 1164-67. 

Necessaries of life cheaper, 1323. 

Difficult to give exact ngures of rate of wages, as work 
is paid for by the piece, and much time is wasted in 
getting the work, 1168-77, 1326. 



Mr. S. UTTLEY, Mr. R. HOLMSHAW, Mr. W. F. 
WARDLEY— con/ifitterf. 

Hours .of kbour, 1174-78, 1334-35, 1337-38. Rate 
of wages for piece-work has decreased, 1179-81. 

Diminution of production, 1296, 1318-19. 

State of the law with regard to false Tnnrlcing of ffoods, 
1185-87, 1189-95, 1229-43. 

False marking practised both in Sheffield and abroad, 
1182-84, 1214, 1256-57. 

Powers of the Cutlers' Company, 1206-8, 1237-42, 
1251-73 ; and chamber of conunerce, 1232-36. 

EfEect of limited companies on quality of manufac- 
tiires, 1196-97, 1205. 

Inferiority of machine-made goods, 1201-4, 1210-11. 

No objection to machine-made goods provided it is 
known what they are, 1219, 1331-^3. 

Technical education of workmen, and apprentice system, 
1216-18. 

Suggestion for a permanent trade council, on which 
capital and labour would be represented, to remedy 
abuses, settle disputes, &c., 1244-49. 

House accommodation and rent, 1286-91, 1301-12. 
Value of land, 1292-95, 1320. 

Increase in cost of working materials, 1301, 1325. 

Employment of women and young persons, 1313. 

Proportion of profit falling to the manufacturer and 
labourer, 1296-99. 



Mr. T. E. VICKERS : 

Is engaged in the heavy steel trade, 3411. 

The trade Aa now much depressed, chiefly owing to 
extinction of trade with America, 3412-19, 3424-28. 

Effect of changes in methods of manufacture or amount 
of employment afforded to labour, 3420-24. 

Trade with our Colonies should be developed, 3429, 
3446-47. 

Steps taken to open new branches of trade, 3430-364 

EfEect of conversion of private firms into limited 
liability companies, 3438-43. 

Effect of foreign tariffs, 3444-83, 3508-18, 3527-35. 

Extent of foreign competition, 3459-83. 

Operation of railway charges on his trade, 3490-94, 
ool9. 



Effect of " rings " in manufacturing industries, 3520— 



26. 



Mr. JOHN H. WALKER, Mr. J. JULIUS WEIN- 
BERG, Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON : 

Are connected with the Dundee Chamber of Commerce, 
6175-77. Evidence has reference to jute, 6178-81. 
Board of Trade statistics, 6192-96. Early development 
of the trade, 6240-48. Other trades of Dundee, 6259- 
62. 

Jute trade is unsatisfactory, 6182-83. Causes, 6184. 
Mills in India, 6185-86, 6197-203, 6262-^6. Hours of 
kbour, &c. in India, 6187, 6268-71. Wages in India, 
6256-58. Limited Liability Acts in India and Germany, 
6188-90, 6253-55. German competition, 6203-6, 6222- 
30. Removal of capital, 6216-17, 6269. Rates of 
freight, 6218-21. 

Effect of protective tariffs, 6191-92, 6249-52; of 
Limited Liability Acts, 6207-12. New markets, 6213- 
14, 6266. War has always done good to Dundee, 6215, 
6231-34. Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, 
6267. 

Flax trade has to a hurge extent left Dundee, 6235-39. 

Mr. W. F. wardley. See above. 



Mr. J. JULIUS WEINBERG. 5m above. 



Mr. ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B. : 

Is Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, which 
controls the whole of the internal taxation of the country. 
713-15. ' 

Value of the IncomS Tax Returns as showing the 
actual profits of property and trade, 716. 

Steady increase in the income of the country, exceot 
from 1876 to 1879, 717, 718. ^ ^ 

Slight falling off latterly in income per head of popu- 
lation, 719-23. Gross amount in 1884 higher than in 
any year since 1876, 724. 

Schedule A. as a whole has increased, but value of 
lands has decreased while messiiages and tenements 
have increased, 727-52. Depreciation of agricultural 
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Me ALGERNON WEST. K.C.B.— conrinucrf. 
land amounts to about 5,000,000/., or 7 per cent., 743-51 . 
Aa to mode of aseesdment, 737, 740-43, 766, 

Farmers' profits under Schedule B., 753-74. EfPect 
of reductions of rent on assessments, 743, 757-71. 

Assessment of income from foreign and colonial secu- 
rities, 77^95, 832, 834, 835. 916. 

Improvements in mode of collecting the tax, especially 
on foreign investments, 788-95, 804, 808-24. 

Income assessed under Schedule D., 796-886. 

Amount of abatements, 797-802. Extent to which 
losses are set off against profits for purposes of assess- 
ment, 825-31, 836, 883-86. 

Profits from mines, ironworks, &c., 838-66 ; railways 
and canals, 867-69. 

Schedule E., 881-82. 

Amount of stamp duty on bills of exchange, policies, 
&c., 887-98. Effect of telegraphic transfers, 888-91. 

Licenses for carriages, nude sen'ants, &c., 899-905. 

Consumption of beer and spirits, 906-11, 919-25. 

Mr. JOHN WILLIAMSON : 

Is a merchant and shipowner at Liverpool, 11,175. 

■Has prepared tables snowing the volume of our foreign 
trade since 1869, 11,177, 11,178, 11,241-47. 

Carrying trade now very unprofitable, chiefly owing to 
excessive production of tonnage, 11,1 79-82. 

Statistics of shipbuilding at home and abroad in recent 
years, 11,183-89. 

Continental shipping gets a share of the carrymg 
trade which we formerly held, 11,190. 

Our entrepot trade has fallen off owing to the opening 
of the Suez Canal, 11,191-98. 

Opinion as to freight rings, 11,199-201, 11,258-60, 
11,282-87. 



Mr. JOHN WILLIAMSON— con^miMfrf. 

No prospect of improvement in the shipping trade 
until the over-production has been reduced, 11,202-5, 
11,221-24. 

Effect of bounties given by foreign countries, 11,206-9, 
11,236-39. 

Rate of wages among seamen, 11,210. 

Condition of seamen, 11,272-79. 

Requirements of the Board of Trade, light dues, &c., 
11,211, 11,212, 11,214, 11,229, 11,248-55. 

Actual quantity of cargo carried has increased of late 
years, 11,205, 11,213, 11,227, 11,228. 

Effect of limited liabili^ on shipping, 11,217-20, 
11,265-68, 11,288-94. 

Cost of building ships at present, 11,231-34. 

Effect of foreign railway rates on shipping, 11,280, 
11,281. 

Mr. J. WRIGHT, J.P. : 

Is President of the Macclesfield Chamber of Com- 
merce and largely connected with the silk trade, 7529- 
30. 

Free trade or protection, 7531. Effect of the French 
treaty, 7536-37, 7555. 

Technical education, 7531, 7536-38, 7542-47. 

Relative price of labour in England and abroad, 7532- 
35, 7539-43. 

F^posal to send a deputation of workmen abroad, 
7539-43, 7656-59. 

Per-centage of labour on Macclesfield manufactures, 
7560. 

Sale of surplus German goods, 7547-49. Continental 
competition and colonial federation, 7549-51. American 
competition, 7552-54. 
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ANALYSIS OF ANSWERS RECEIVED FROM CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

AND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Aberdeen . - - - - 


I. 


74 


Luton - - . . - 


I. 


96 


Agricultural Engineers' Association 


III. 


489 


Macclesfield .... 


» 


96 


Alkali Manufacturers' Association - 


I. 


115 


Manchester . . . • - 


»> 


97 


Bamsley - - - - - 


» 


74 


Mining Association of Great Britain 


II. 


413 


Batley 


9> 


75 
75 

77 
77 
78 


Monmouthshire and South Wales Collieries' 
Association . - - - 




419 


Belfast . . . - - 
Birmingham • - - 


19 


Morley 1 - - - # 
National Association of Master Builders of 


I. 


105 


BirstaU 


99 


Great Britain - - - - 


II. 


421 


Bradford - - - - - 


9i 


Needle Manufacturers' Association - 


I. 


116 


Bristol 


99 


78 


Newark - . - - • 


19 


106 


British Sugar Refiners' Association - 


f> 


115 


Newcastle-on-Tyne . - - - 


II. 


397 


CardifP 


99 


79 
79 


Newport (Mon.) - - - . 


99 


403 


Cleckheaton . . - - 


99 


North of England Iron ManufcMiturers' 






Cleveland Ironmasters' Association 


>» 


116 


Association .... 


I. 


117 


Coventry - - - - - 


IL 


385 


North Shields and Tynemouth 


I» 


107 


Derby . . - - - 


»> 


385 


North Staffordshire 


>> 


107 


Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
and Warwickshire Colliery Owners' Asso- 




419 


Northern Counties Coachmakers' Associa- 
tion - . . . - 


IL 


422 


ciation - - - - - 


>» 


Northumberland Coal Trade Association - 


}f 


421 


Dewsbury - - - - - 


I. 


79 


Nottingham . - . . 


I. 


108 


Dublin - - - - - 
Dudley 


>> 


80 
80 


Nottinghamshire and Midlands Merchants 
and Traders' Association 


II. 


422 


Durham Coal Trade Association - 


IL 


420 


Oldham - - - . - 


I. 


108 


Dundee - - - - • 


I. 


81 


Oldham Master Cotton Spinners' Associa- 






Edinburgh - - - - - 
Exeter - - - . - 


II. 
I. 


387 
81 


tion . - . - . 
Ossett 


II. 
1. 


423 
108 


Falmouth - . - - - 


>» 


82 


Papermakers' Association ... 


j> 


117 


Flax Supply Association . . - 


IL 


410 


Portsmouth . . . - 


>» 


108 


General Shipowners' Society 


»> 


410 


Rye District Commercial Association 


IL 


427 


Glasgow . - - - - 
Gloucester - - - - - 


I. 


83 


Salt (Northwich) . . - - 


1. 


109 


»» 


84 


Scottish Papermakers' Association - 


n. 


428 


Crreenock • - - - - 


»» 


85 


Sheffield 


i> 


406 


Hali&x 


»» 


87 


Shropshire Ironmasters' Association 


I. 


118 


Hartlepools- . - - - 


>• 


87 


Southampton .... 


»> 


109 


Heckmondwike . - - - 


>» 


88 


South Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Asso- 
ciation ..... 


11. 


416 


Huddersfield .... 


i9 


89 
90 


South of Scotland .... 


I. 


109^ 


Hull . . - . - 


>> 


South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 




1 


Hull 


IL 


387 


shire Coal Masters' Association - 


II. 


419^ 


Institute of Builders 


9t 


411 


South Wales Association of Manufacturers 






Ipswich - , - - - 


I. 


90 


of Chemical Products from Wood * 


99 


429^ 


Kidderminster - . - - 


II. 


389 


Starcli Trade Association ... 


1. 


118. 


Leather Trades' Association 


1. 


116 


Sunderland. - . - . 


I» 


no 


Leather Trades' Association 


II. 


411 


Sunderland Shipowners' Society - 


>l 


118. 


Leeds 


I. 


91 


Swansea . - . . - 


» 


Ill 


Leicester - - - - - 


»> 


91 


Tinplate Manufacturers' Association 


>• 


119 


Leith 


i> 


91 


Wakefield 


99 


111 


Linen Merchants' Association 


>» 


116 


Walsall 


II. 


407 


Liverpool . - - - - 


>> 


91 


Wire Trade Association - - - 


I. 


12a 


Liverpool (American) ... 


11. 


389 


Wolverhampton - - . - 


9f 


112 


London . - - - - 


»> 


390 


Worcester ----- 


>> 


113 
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I.— EXIGENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRES- 
SION. 

(«.) The Volume of Trade : 

Has been maintained, perhaps even increased. — 
Aberdeen. 

Considerably more the last five years. — Bamsley 
(coal). 

More than any previous period of five years.— 
Bamsley (paper, glass bottles). 
Increased last five years. — Belfast (shipbuilding). 
Unchanged as compared with 1875--80 ; increased 
as compared with 1870-75. — Birstall. 

Increased. — Bristol, Cardiff, Cleckkeaton, Halifax, 
Liverpool (com and seed crushing), Luton (straw 
hats), Sunderland (shipowning, shipbuilding, and 
engineering), London (textiles and su^^ refining), 
Newcastle (chemicals and shipbuilding), British 
Suaar Refiners^ Association, 

The jute trade since 1865 has increased largely 
till 1884, but has decreased suddenly, say, 12 to 15 
per cent.— Dundee, 

A slight increase in 1875-80. — Exeter, 
The depression is not so much a decrease in the 
amount ot volume of trade. — Glasgow. 
Slightly increased. — Gloucester. 
Gradually increasing. — Greenock (shipowning). 
Has steadily increased. — Huddersfield, 
Not decreased. — Leeds. 
Greatly increased. — Liverpool (shipping). 
Has somewhat increased since 1880. — Liverpool 
(sugar refining). 

A large increase in the consumption of cotton. — 
Manchester. 

Greater.— 5oi*/A of Scotland (hosiery), Newport 
v(coal and iron). 

Larger than ever, except in 1870-75. — Wakefield, 
A general increase. — Worcester. 
Increased 100 per cent. — Coventry (bicycles). 
Considerably increased, except during the last 
two or three years. — Edinburgh. 
Is larger. — Hull, 

Fairly maintained, speaking generally. — London, 
Somewhat, if not considerably, increased. — London 
(chemicals). 

Since 1875 it has not varied materially. — London 
(leather). 
Still large. — London (metals). 
Increases year by year with the number of con- 
sumers. — London (provisions). 

Much greater. — Newcastle (engineering and ship- 
owning). 
About the same as in 1875-80. — Newcastle (lead 
. and fireclay). 

Fully maintained. — Leather Trades* Association. 

Has steadily increased.— N^crf/c Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Probably increased considerably. — Papermakers' 
Association. 

Export trade increases steadily. — Tinplate Manu- 
Jacturers* Association, 

Increased. — Leather Trade Association, Northern 
Counties Coachmakers* Association, 

Considerablv greater than in any of the former 
periods. — Durham [and Northumberland Coal Trade 
Associations, 

There has been almost a gradual increase since 
1865. — Oldham Master Cotton Spinners' Association. 

Not much varied,— iJyc District Commercial 
Association. 

Has greatly, increased. — Scottish Papermakers' 
Association. 

For last five years about half as compared with 
1865-75 ; two thirds as compared with 1875-80. — 
Bamsley (linen). 

Rather less than in 1875-80 ; less than in 1870-75. 
^Batley. 

Somewhat less. — Belfast (linen). 

Smaller than 1865-75, but larger than 1875-80. 
— Belfast (iron foundry and machine making). 

Greatly decreased. — Belfast (flour milling). 

Steady. — Belfast (aerated waters). 

Diminished. — Coventry (watches). 

Diminished as compared with the vear 1876 to 
the extent of two thirds. — Coventry (ribtons). 

The flax industry has steadily decreased since 
1876.— Dttiufce. 

A steady falling o£F. — Falmouth (mining). 

Stationary, or slightly decUning since 1875. — 
Greenock (sugar refining). 



I.— EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRES- 
SION— con^ 

(a.) The Volume op Trade. — cont. 

Considerably less than in 1870-75. — Greenock 
(shipbuilding). 

>fot materially less. — Liverpool (general brokers). 

Decreased.- Im/o» (straw pUits). 

The decrease of production is apparent. — MaccleS" 
field. 

The same as in 1875-80 ; less than in 1870-75.— 
Ossett. 

A considerable falling off. — Portsmouth, 

Decreased. — Salt (Northwich), 

Less than from \S70-S0,^South of Scotland 
(wool and woollen yarn). 

Equal as compared with 1870-80. — South of 
Scotland (tweeds). 

Less than from lS70-S0,^Walsall, 

Rather less.— Be(ffl«/ Linen Merchants' Associa- 
tion. 

Gradually increased up to 1882, excepting 1879. 
Since steadily declined.— FTtre Trade Association. 

Much less than in any of the periods named. 

Master Builders of Great Britain. 

Since 1880, gradually decreasing. Since 1885, 
rapidly dechmng.— Agricultural Engineers' Associa- 
tion. 



(b.) The Gross Value op Trade : 

Smaller than 1865-75, but larger than 1875^80. 
— Belfast (iron foundry and machine making). 

Increased last five years.— Belfast (shipbuilding). 

Unchanged as compared with 1875-80.— jBir«/a//. 

Slightly increased. — Bristol. 

The value in 1875-80 somewhat less than from 
1860-65.— Cleckheaton. 

Greatly increased. — Liverpool (shipowning). 

Increased. — Liverpool (milling). 

Increased largely. — Sunderland (shipowning, ship- 
building, and manne engineering). 

Increased. — Hull. 

Greater <ihan in 1870-80. — Newcastle (engineering, 
shipbuilding). 

Much greater than in 1870-80. — Newcastle (ship- 
owning). 

More than in 1875-80. — Newport (coal and iron 
and steel). 

Fully maintained.— Lea/Aer Trades* Association, 

Greater than in 1876-80; less than in 1871-75.— 
North of England Iron Manufacturers' Association, 

An increase, but not in due proportion. — Tinplate 
Manirfacturers' Association, Durham Coal Trade 
Association. 

Value of tonnage in excess of any previous period. 
— General Shipowners' Society, 

Maintained. — Leather Trade Associatum, 

Considerably reduced in consequence of the fell 
in prices. — Aberdeen. 

Much reduced. — Bamsley (coal). 

Considerably less. — Bamsley (paper and glass 
bottles), Belfast (linen). 

Less. — Batley. 

Decidedly less. — Belfast Linen Merchants' Asdo- 
ciation. 

Very much lessened.— -Be//a5^ (flour milling). 

The gross value has continued to decrease largely 
in proportion to volume. — Dundee. 

Remains at the lowest point. — Exeter. 

Probably decreased, more particularly during the 
last seven years. — Gloucester. 

Greatly decreased. — Greenock (sugar refining). 

Decreased largely. — Greenock (shipbuilding). 

Less than in 1875-80.— Ha/t/oa?, South of Scot- 
land (tweeds, wool, and woollen yarn), Newcastle 
(chemicals, lead manufkctures, and fireclay manu- 
fectures). 

Not more than three eighths of prosperous years. 
Hartlepools. 

Not increased. — Huddersfield. 

Sensibly reduced. — Liverpool (shipowning). 

Probably diminished. — Liverpool (oom imports), 
London, 

Has decreased since 1880. — Liverpool (sugar 
refining). 

About stationary. — Manchester. 

For the last five years a gradual decrease. — Newark, 

Less than in 1870-SO. —Ossett, Walsall. 

Decreased. — Salt (Northwich), London (sugar 
refining), British Sugar Refiners' Association, 

The same.— Sott/A of Scotland (hosiery). 
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I.— EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRESSION 

— cont. 

(b,) The Gross Value of Trade — cont. 

Smaller.— FTaJbtf/fcW. 

A serious diminution as regards the iron trade.— 
Wolverhampton. 

Much less than at any previous period. — London 
(textiles). 

Has not varied materially. — London (leather). 

Not increased in equal proportion to the increase 
of volume. — London (provisions). 

Below l^JOSO.-^Sheffield. 

Much the same. — Needle Manufacturers* Associa- 
tion. 

Probably remained nearly the same. — Paper- 
makers* Association. 

Probably greater. — Scottish Papermakers* Asso- 
ciation, 

Has steadily declined since 1882. — Wire Trade 
Association, 

Exports 56 per cent, less than in 1865- 70.— l^op 
Supply Association. 

A serious dimiuution. — Northern Counties Coach- 
makers* Association. 

Since 1880, gradually decreasing. Since 1885, 
rapidly declining. — Agricultural Engineers' Associa- 
tion. 



(c.) The Net Profit of Trade : 

The net profit in most cases much less. — 
Aberdeen. 

"Worse. — Bamsley. 

Considerably less during 1875-85 than from 
l^^b-lb.— Belfast (linen). 

Decreased. — Belfast (flour milling). 

Reduced as compared with 1875-80; very con- 
sidejiibly reduced as compared with 1870-75. — 
Birstall. 

Less in proportion, arising from the great increase 
of wealth and accumulation of capital and con- 
sequent over-production. — Bristol. 

Diminished as compared with 1875-79 ; very much 
less than in 1870-74.— CariiJ. 

The net profit per cent, in 1880-85 is considerably 
less than in the three former periods. — Cleck- 
heaton. 

The net profit has been gradually getting less 
within the last few years, and at present mills and 
factories are running at a considerable loss. — 
Dundee. 

Nearly 60 per cent, higher in 1865-70, and about 
20 per cent, higher in 18/0-75. — Exeter. 

There is a great falling ofiP in the margin of profit, 
which in many cases has disappeared altogether, 
and has not unfrequently been followed by a serious 
loss. — Glasgow. 

Probably decreased, more particularly during the 
last seven years. — Gloucester, 

Contracts have lately been taken at such ex- 
tremely low prices (in order to keep works open) 
as to yield, practically no profit. — Greenock (ship- 
building). 

Profits have been diminishing, especially since 
1882, until now they are almost nil. — Greenock 
(shipowning). 

Much reduced. — Halifax. 

Those concerns that are at work are not making 
any profit. — Hartlepools. 

The per-centage of profit has, during the last 
five years, been materially and continuously les- 
sened. — Hudder^ld. 

The rate of profit has been considerably reduced 
all round. — Leeds. 

Speaking generally, the period from 1880-85 may 
be said to be inferior in profit to any of the periods 
named, and more especially as compared with 
1870-75. — Liverpool. 

Profit may be said to have disappeared. — lAver- 
pool (shipowning). 

In many branches considerably less; in others 
small; in some a loss. — Liverpool (general brokers). 

The net profits .... have seriously fallen 
off. — Liverpool (corn milling). 

Has decreased. — Liverpool (sugar refining). 

1865-75 were very profitable years ; 1875-80 left 
little beyond interest on capital; while 1881-85 
will scarcely do that. — Liverpool (seed crushing). 

Considerably reduced. — Morley. 

Very much decreased since the removal of the 
duty. — Newark (malting). 

o 24357. 



I.— EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRESSION 

— cont. 

(c.) The Net Profit op Trade — cont. 

Less than in 1865-70; much less in 1870-75; less 
in 1875-80.— Ossert. 

Decidedly less. — Portsmouth. 

Less. — South of Scotland (hosiery and woollen 
yam). 

Much less. — South of Scotland (wool). 

Good from 1879 to June 1883, and the reverse 
since that. — Sunderland. 

Profits very much smallei*. — Waktfield. 

Werj Seriously diminished. — Wolverhampton. 

Deteriorated . — Hull. 

Very considerably lessened. — London. 

Greatly diminished in almost all branches. — 
London (chemicals). 

Net profits have diminished. — London (textiles). 

Largest in the prosperous years from 1870-75 ; 
least from 1875-80 ; somewhat better from 1880-85. 
— London (leather trades). 

Profits have decreased very considerably. — Lon» 
don (metals). 

Net profits smaller for importers ; about the same 
for wholesale dealers ; larger for retailers. — London 
(provisions). 

Decreased. — London (sugar refining). 

Less than in 1865-70 ; much less than in 1870-75 ; 
less than in 1875-80. — Newcastle (chemicals). 

Much less than in 1865-75 ; less than in 1875-80. 
— Newcastle (lead). 

Less than in 1865-70 ; much less than in 1870-75 ; 
a little more than in 1875-80. — Newcastle (fire- 
clay). 

Has decreased very much.— Newport. 

Less than in 1865-70 ; much less than in 1870-75 ; 
still less than in 1875-80. 

Decreased. — British Sugar Refiners* Association. 

Much diminished. — Leather Trades* Association. 

Very considerably less. — Belfast Linen Merchants* 
Association. 

Steadily decreased. — Needle Mani^facturers* Asso' 
ciation. 

Has greatly decreased. — Paper Makers* Associa* 
tion. 

Much below its level in 1880-85.— /SArop^Atr* 
Ironmasters* Association. 

The trade as a whole has been unprofitable. — TVn- 
plate Manufacturers* Association. 

Since 1882 profits have disappeared. — Wire Trade 
Association, 

Much less. — Flax Supply Association. 

Profit has been reduced from good to vanishing 
point. — Institute of Builders. 

Less in the last five years. — Leather Trade Asso* 
ciation. 

Smaller than 1865-75, but larger than 1875-80. 
— Belfast (iron foundry). 

Diminished as compared with 1875-79 ; very much 
less than in 1870-74. — Monmouthshire and South 
Wales Collieries* Association. 

There is no net profit at the present time.— 
Derbyshire Colliery Owners* Association. 

Very bad from 1875-79; also bad from 1880-84. 
— Durham Coal Trade Association. 
. Is not so good as in 1865-70 ; enormously more 
than in 1870-75; and somewhat better than in 
1875-80. — Northumberland Coal Trade Association, 

Net profits have been greatly reduced. — National 
Association of Master Builders. 

Most people lost money last year. — Rye District 
Commercial Association. 

Since 1880, net profit decreasing, and at present 
almost nil. — Agricultural Engineers* Association. 



(d.) The Amount op Capital invested : 

Has generally increased. — Aberdeen. 

Larger. — Batley. 

I^irger than any of the periods mentioned. — 
Belfast (iron foundry). 

Increased last five years. — Belfast (shipbuilding). 

Increased. — Birstall, Bristol, Card\jf\ Liverpool 
(corn milling), London (su^^ar refining), British 
Sugar Refiners* Association, South Stajfordshire Coal 
Masters* Association, Monmouthshire, Sfc. Collieries* 
Association, Oldham Cotton Spinners* Association. 

There has be«n a gradual increase in each period. 
^-Cleckheaton. 

As large as evtr. -^Dundee, 

II 
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L—EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRESSION 

,^ If -^ont 

(d.) Thk Amount op Capital invested — cont. 

More. — Halifax. 

Speaking generally .... not decreased.— 
Leeds. 

Not difiPerin^ proportionately to the decrease of 
production . — Macclesfield. 

About the same. — Morley, South of Scotland 
(hosiery and wool), Wolverhampton, Leather Trades* 
Association, Association of Master Builders. 

Much more. — South of Scotland (tweeds). 

Increased .... largely. — Sunderland (ship- 
owning). 

Much the same. — Wakefield. 

Increased 100 per cent. — Coventry (bicycles). 

Is greater. — Hull. 

On the whole .... increased. — London. 

Much larger. — London (textiles). 

Greater. — Newcastle (engineering), Walsall. 

Larger than in 1875-80. — Neiocastle (ship- 
building). 

The same as in IS65^0.— Newcastle (lead). 

About the same as in 1875-80. — Newcastle (fire- 
clay). 

Much larger than in 1875-80. — Newcastle (ship- 
building). 

Has probably increased, though at present its 
value is depreciated. — Papermakers' Association. 

As large as in any preceding period. — Shropshire 
Iron Masters' Association. 

Vastly increased. — Institute of Builders. 

Equal. — Leather Trade Association. 

Was never so large as now. — Derbyshire, ^c. 
Colliery Owners' Association. 

Has enormously increased, though at present its 
value is depreciated. — Scottish Papermakers* Asso- 
ciation. 

Capital is not so much withdrawn as lost by 
diminished value of works. — South Wales Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Chemical Products from 
Wood. 

There has been a gradual increase of capital. — 
Northumberland Coal Trade Association. 



I.— EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRESSION 

— cont. 

(e.) The Quantity op Labour bmploybd — tout. 

Slight increase. — Neu>ark (brewing). 

Much more. — South of Scotland (tweeds). 

Increased 100 per cent. — Coventry (bicycles). 

Fully equal to the average of the last 10 yeaw, 
and perhaps slightly less than 20 years ago.— 
London. 

Greater than in 1875-80.— iVettJca«^/c (engineering, 
shipbuilding). 

Increased. — Needle Manufacturers* Association. 

Not less, probably rather increased.— Lca^Acr 
Trade Association. 

The quantity of labour employed has not in- 
creased proportionately with the number of spindles 
and the number of looms. In 1874 it was estimated 
that the cotton trade found employment for 479,515 
workpeople. ... In 1885 the number of work- 
people was 504,069. --Oldham Master Cotton Spin- 
ners* Association. 



Much the same. — Exeter, Wakefield. 

Approximately the same as for some years past. 

Gloucester. 

Remains about the same. — Liverpool (sugar re- 
fining). 

About the same as from 1875-80.— ilforley. 

About the same. — Wolverhampton, Leather 
Trades* Association. 

The same as in IS7 5-SO.^Ossett, Newcastle 
(chemicals, fireclay, and shipowning). 

About equal.— Belfast Linen Merchants* Associa- 
tion. 

About the same as for the past ^ve years. — 
Derbyshire, Sfc. Colliery Owners* Association. 

Scarcely any increase over 1875-80.— DurAam 
Coal Trade Association. 

No great increase. — Northumberland Coal Trade 
Association. 



Probably decreased, more particularly during the 
last seven years. — Gloucester. 

The capital invested in buildings, plant, &c. ban 
been stationary, while the floating capital employed 
has decreased considerably. — Greenock (sugar re- 
fining). 

Has probably not increased equally with the 
volume of trade. — Huddersfield. 

Less capital employed. — Newark (malting). 

Less than in ISJO^O.—Ossett. 

Less. — South of Scotland (woollen yam), New- 
port (iron and coal). 

Probably less. — London (chemicals). 

Has receded steadily during the last 10 years, 

perhaps more now than it was five 

years ago. — London (leather). 

The same as in 1875-80; less than in 1865-75.— 
Newcastle (chemicals). 

Since 1882 there has been practically no increase. 
— Wire Trade Association. 

Is much smaller than it was 10 years ago. — Flax 
Supply Association. 

fne same amount of capital is invested, but if 
now sold would not realise within 30 per cent. — 
Rye District Commercial Association. 

From 1880, declining. — Agricultural Engineers* 
Association. 

ie.) The Quantity op Labour employed : 

Increased. — Aberdeen. Birstall, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Huddersfield, Liverpool (milling). South Stafford- 
shire Coal Masters' Association, Monmouthshire 
Collieries* Association, Barnsley (coal), Barnsley 
(paper and glass), Bat ley, Belfast (iron foundry), 
Hull, Belfast (shipbuilding), Cleckheaton, Halifax, 
South of Scotland (hosiery), Newport (coal). 

Not decreased. — Leeds! 

Has not been seriously affected. — Dundee. 

Has naturally increased with the volume. — Liver^ 
pool (corn). 

Persons engaged in cotton manufacture : 1861, 
456,64t;; 1871, 468,142; 1881, 488,677.— Maw- 
chester. 



Less. — Barnsley (linen). South of Scotland (wool- 
len yarn). 

Somewhat less. — Belfast (linen). 

In proportion to the quantity of sugar refined the 
quantity of labour employed has greatly decreased 
owing to the introduction of improved machinery. — 
Greenock (sugar refining). 

Largely decreased. — Greenock (shipbuilding). 

Fewer men are employed than formerly. — Green- 
ock (shipowning). 

Less continuous labour owing to shorter malting 
seasons. — Newark (malting). 

A small per-ccntage of labour has been displaced 

but it is not very appreciable or important. 

— London (leather). 

Decreased per ton on sugar. — London (sugar re* 
fining), British Sugar Refiners* Association. 

Less than in ISTo-HO. ^Newcastle (lead), New- 
port (iron and steel), Walsall. 

Reduced. — Sheffield. 

Has probably decreased. — Papermakers* Associa- 
tion. 

The number of men out of work since 1880 has 
been increasing, and it is at the present time larger 
than ever. — Institute of Builders. 

Correspondingly less than the volume. — National 
Association of Master Builders. 

Less labour employed now than for years. — Rye 
District Commercial Association. 

The quantity of labour employed, per ton of 
paper, has decreased within the last few years. — 
Scottish Papermakers* Association. 

Normal to 1880, rapidly declined since. Now a 
large number of men are unemployed, and the 
remainder making short time. — Agricultural Engi' 
neers* Association. 



(/.) The Rate of Wages : 

1 . Above the average of the last 20 years : 

Aberaeen, Barnsley (skilled labour), Belfast (iron 
foundry, shipbuilding, flour milling, aerated waters), 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dewsbury, Exeter (has considerably 
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I.— EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEPRES- 
SION— con^ 

(J,) The Rate op Wages — cont, 

risen), Falmouth (except as to miners), Gloucester, 
Greenock (shipowning and sugar refining), Halifax, 
Hartlepools, Huddersfield, Leeds, Liverpool (ship- 
owning, seed crushing), Luton (straw hats), Man- 
chester (see special tables), Morley, Newark, North 
Shields, Portsmouth, Salt (Northmch), South of 
Scotland, Sunderland, (except in the glass bottle 
trade), Wakefield (skilled labour), Worcester, Edin- 
burgh, London (skilled labour), London (chemicals 
and sugar refining), Newport, Walsall, Flax Supply 
Association (unskilled). Institute of Builders, Leather 
Trade Association (unskilled). South Staffordshire 
Coal Masters' Association, Derbyshire Colliery 
Owners* Association, National Association of Master 
Builders, Nottinghamshire Traders* Association, 
Oldham Master Cotton Spinners* Association, 
British Sugar Refiners' Association, Cleveland Iron" 
masters' Association, Needle Manufacturers' Asso' 
ciation, Papermakers* Association, Sunderland Ship- 
owners' Association, Wire Trade Association, Agri- 
cultural Engineers' Association, 

2. About the average of the last 20 years : 

Barnsley (unskilled labour), Batley, Birmingham 
(skilled labour maintains its price), Cleckheaton (in 
textile factories maintained at a fair average), Liver- 
pool (sugar refining), Macclesfield, Wakefield (un- 
skilled labour), Wolvei*hampton (in the coal and 
iron trades exceptionally low), London (leather trade, 
printing, and wine trade), Newcastle, Sheffield (very 
nearly equal). Leather Trade Association (skilled 
labour). Leather Trades' Association (fully equal). 

3. Slightly below the average of the last 20 years : 

Belfast (linen), Belfast Linen Merchants' Asso- 
ciation, Dudley, Dundee, Heckmondwike, Flax Supply 
Association (spinning and weaving). 
Below : 

Birmingham (unskilled), Birstall, Cleckheaton (in 
some industries and for unskilled labour), Greenock 
(shipbuilding), Luton (straw plaits), North Stafford- 
shire (coal and iron), Ossett, Coventry (watches, 
ribbons). North of England Iron Manufacturers' 
Association, Shropshire Ironmasters* Association, 
Wire Trade Association (skilled labour). 



II.— PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE DEPRESSION. 

(a.) Restriction of the hours of labour : 

Aberdeen, Barnsley (10 per cent.), Batley, Belfast 
(linen, iron, and shipbuilding), Birmingham, Birstall 
(to a slight extent), Dewshury, Dundee, Exeter, Glas- 
gow, Halifax (considerably), Hartlepools, Hudders- 
field, Leeds, Liverpool (general brokers), Manchester 
(cotton and fine spinning, <fcc. trades), Newark, 
North Shields, North Staffordshire, Wolverhamp- 
ton (to a great extent), Worcester, Edinburgh, 
London (metals). Newcastle, Sheffield, Flax Supply 
Association, Institute of Builders, Leather Trade 
Association, South Staffordshire Coal Masters, 
Monmouthshire, fyc. Collieries, Durham Coal Trade 
and Northumberland Coal Trade Associations, Der- 
byshire, 8cc. Colliery Owners* Association, National 
Association of Master Builders, Nottinghamshire, 
Sfc, Traders* Association, Northern Counties Coach- 
makers' Association, Belfast Linen Merchants, 
Association, Shropshire Ironmasters' Association, 
Agricultural Engineers' Association. 



Cleckheaton not aEEected by; Gloucester, not 
materially; Heckmondwike, not at all; South of 
Scotland, not materially, except in the carding and 
spinning trades; Sunderland, no serious effect; 
Wakefield, not at all. The Oldham Master Cotton 
Spinners' Association not greatly affected by. 



(b,) The influence of trader unions : 

Birmingham, Liverpool (general brokers), Mac- 
clesfield, Nottinghamshire, Sfc, Traders* Associa- 
tion. 

(c.) Better technical education of the foreign workman ; 
Birmingham, London (chemicals). 



II.-PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE DEPRESSION— 

cont, 

(d.) Fall in prices or appreciation of the standard of 
value : 

Batley (very considerably), Belfast (linen and iron 
trades), Dudley (effect serious), Gloucester, Halifax 
(considerably), Heckmondwike, Huddersfield, Liver- 
pool (Eastern, general brokers and seed-crushing 
trades), Manchester (cotton), Sunderland, Wakefield, 
Edinburgh, London (metals), Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Leather Trade Association, South Staffordshire, Sfc. 
Coal Masters' Association, Nottinghamshire, fyc. 
Traders* Association, Oldham Master Cotton Spin- 
ners' Association, Belfast lAnen Merchants' Asm- 
ciation. Wire Trade Association, Agricultural En- 
gineers' Association. 



Macclesfield not at all affected by. 



(e.) Fluctuations of exchange as between gold and silver- 
using countries : 

Aberdeen, Birmingham, Sheffield, Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners* Association. 
(/.) Changes in the relations between the producer, dis- 
tributor, and consumer : 

Batley, Bristol (severely), Gloucester Heckmond- 
wike, Edinburgh, American Chamber of Commerce 
(Liverpool), London (leather and cotton). New- 
castle. 



(g.) Inflation of credit : 

Batley, Belfast (iron and manure), Dewsbury 
(senously), Dudley, Heckmondwike, Huddersfield, 
Liverpool (shipping), Macclesfield, North Shields, 
Sunderland, Wakefield, General Shipowners* Society, 
Nottinghamshire Traders' Association, Northern 
Counties Coachmakers* Association, Rye Commer" 
cial Association. 

(h.) Over-production: 

Aberdeen, Batley, Belfast (iron trade slightly), 
Dewsbury (an important factor), Dudley (severely 
felt), Glasgow, Greenock (shipbuilding), Halifax 
(partially), Hartlepools, Heckmondwike, Hull (ship- 
ping), Leith, Liverpool (Eastern trade, com and 
seed crushing), Luton, Newark (to some extent). 
North Shields, North Staffordshire (to an enormous 
extent), Wakefield (one of the principal causes) , 
Derby (iron, coal, and cotton), Edinburgh, American 
Chamber of Commerce (Liveipool), London (che- 
micals and textiles), Newcastle, Newport, Shield, 
South Staffordshire, Sfc. Coal Masters, Monmouth- 
shire, Sfc. Collieries, and Durham and Northumber- 
land Coal Trades* Associations, Nottinghamshire, ^c. 
Traders* Association, Oldham Master Cotton Spin- 
ners* Association, Scottish Papermakers* Associa- 
tion, Cleveland Ironmaster's Association, North of 
England Iron Manufacturers' Association, Paper- 
makers* Association, Tinplate Manufacturers* Asso- 
ciation, Wire Trade Association, Agricultural En- 
gineers* Association. 



Cleckheaton not affected; Exeter, none; South 
of Scotland, none. 



(i.) More effective or increased foreign competition : 

Aberdeen (seriously), Barnsley, Batley, Belfast 
(linen and iron trades), Birmingham, Birstall 
(materially), Dudley (severely felt), Dundee, Exeter, 
Halifax (considerably), Hartlepools, Heckmondwike, 
Huddersfield (yam trade), Letth, Liverpool (general 
brokers, seed crushing, and spirits), Luton, Mao- 
clesfield (seriously), Newark (a great cause). North 
Shields, North Staffordshire (to a serious extent), 
Portsmouth, Salt (Nort hunch). South qf Scotland 
Sunderland (glass and bottles), Wakefield, Wolver- 
hampton (one of the main causes), Coventry 
(ribbons), Derby, Edinburgh, London (chemicals, 
textiles, metals, cotton, and sugar), Newcastle, 
Newport, Sheffield, Flax Supply Association, Leather 
Trade Association, Monmouthshire, ^c. Collieries* 
Association, Durham and Northumberland Coal 
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II.'-PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE DEPRESSION— 

cont. 

Trades* Associations, Nottinghamshire, Sfo. Trades* 
Association, Oldham Moster Cotton Spinners* 
Association, Bye Commercial Association, Scottish 
Papermakers' Association, Belfast Linen Merchants* 
Association, Needle Manufacturers' Association, 
North of England Iron Manufacturers* Association, 
Sunderland Shipowners* Society, Agricultural En* 
gineers* Association. 



Ckckheaton not directly afiPected. 



(j.) Foreign tari£Ps and bounties : 

Aberdeen, Bamsley (these are at the bottom of 
all our troubles), Batley (not by bounties), Belfast 
(linen), Birstall (very seriously), Cleckheaton (deci- 
dedly injurious), Dewsbury (greatly), Dublin (to a 
great extent), Dudley, Dundee, Greenock, Halifax 
(seriously), Hartlepools (undoubtedly), Heckmond- 
wike, Huddersfield, Hull (shipping), Leeds (seriously), 
Leith, lAverpool (shipping, general brokers, sugar 
refining, seed crushing, and West Indian trades), 
Luton, Macclesfield (most iniuriously), Manchester 
(fine spinning, &c., and bleaching), Morley, Newark 
(to a great extent), North Shields, North Stafford- 
shire (to a serious extent). Salt {Northwich), South- 
ampton, South of Scotland, Sunderland (glass and 
bottles), Wakefield, Derby, Edinburgh, Hull, 
American Chamber of Commerce {Liverpool), Lon^ 
don (textiles, metals, and coflPee), Newcastle. New- 
port, Sheffield, Flax Supply Association, General 
Shipowners* Society, Leather Trade Association, Mon- 
mouthshire, ^c. Collieries* Association, Durham Coal 
Trade Association, Nottinghamshire, Sfc, Traders* 
Association, Northern Counties Coachmakers* 
Association, Oldham Master Cotton Spinners* 
Association, Scottish Papermakers* Association, 
South Wales Manufacturers of Chemical Products 
from Wood, Cleveland Ironmasters* Association, 
Leather Trades* Association, Belfast lAnen, Mer- 
chants* Association, North of England, Iron Manu- 
facturers* Association, Papermakers* Association, 
Agricultural Engineers* Association, 

(k.) Increase and incidence of local and imperial taxa- 
tion : 

Batley, Dudley, Heckmondwike, Liverpool 
(Eastern trade), Macclesfield, Dewsbury (not to any 
great extent), MonmotUhshire, <5*c. Collieries* Asso- 
ciation, Northumberland Coal Trade Association, 
Derbyshire, Sfc. Colliery Owners* Association, 
Agricultural Engineers* Association. 



(I.) Mining rents and royalties : 

Falmouth, Derbyshire, ^c. 
Association, 



Colliery Owners* 



(m.) Cost of carriage : 

Falmouth, Gloucester, Halifax (to a large extent), 
Liverpool (com. and sugar refining), Newark (con- 
siderably), North Shields, North Staffordshire, 
Wakefield, Derby, Kidderminster, London (cotton)^ 
Sheffield, Flax Supply jissociaiion, Derbyshire, ^c. 
Colliery Owners' Association, Needle Manufac- 
turers' Association, Shropshire Ironmasters* Asso- 
ciation, Wire Trade Association, Agricultural En* 
gineers* Association. 

(n.) Legislation afPecting trade: 

Bamsley, Belfast (linen trade), Halifax (to a 
decided extent), Hartlepools, Hull, Leeds, MaccleS' 
field (very considerably), Newcastle, Durham Coal 
Trade Association, Belfast Linen Merchants* Asso- 
ciation, Sunderland Shipowners* Association. 

(o.) The operation of the Limited Liability Acts : 

Liverpool (shijpping trade), Manchester (fine 
spinning, &c.), London (metals), Newcastle, New» 
port. 

(p.) Agricultural depression : 

Birmingham, Falmouth, lAverpool (general bro- 
kers), Edinburgh, American Chamber of Commerce, 
Liverpool, Nottinghamshire, Sfc. Traders* Associa- 
tion, Rye Commercial Association, Agricultural 
Engineers* Association. 



III.— REMEDIAL MEASURES (GENERAL). 

(a.) Removal or modification of hostile tariffs or boun- 
ties; 

Bamsley, Dewsbury, Dudley, Greenock, Luton, 
Macclesfield, Morley, Ossett, Salt (Northwich), 
South of Scotland, Coventry, London, Leather 
Trade Association, Mining Association of Great 
Britain, South Lancashire, ^c. Coal Association, 
Monmouthshire, Sfc. Collieries* Association, Durham 
Coal Trade Association, Cleveland Ironmasters* 
Association, 
(b.) The imposition of countervailing duties : 

Liverpool (East Indian trade, sugar refiners), 
Newark, London (sugar refiners), British Sugar 
Refiners* Association. 
(c.) The establishment of reciprocity : 

Dublin, Exeter, Newark, Ossett, Wakefield, Hull, 
London (carriage builders). Agricultural Engineers!* 
Association, 
(d.) The imposition of protective duties : 

Newark, 
(e.) An import duty on foreign goods : 

Rye Commercial Association. 
(/.) Negotiation of commercial treaties : 

Batley, Newark, London, Agricultural Engineers* 
Association, 
(g,) Imposition of an import duty on foreign manufac- 
tured goods : 

Birmingham, Portsmouth, Newport, 
(h.) Imperial federation, or the formation of a trading 
union between the mother country and her colonies : 
Birmingham, Dewsbury, Exeter, Macclesfield, 
North Staffordshire, Wakefield, London, Sheffield 
Oldham Master Cotton Spinners* Association, North 
of England Iron Manufacturers* Association. 
(t.) Better regulation of railway rates and charges and 
the ensuring the free competition of canals : 

Bamsley, Birmingham, Gloucester, Liverpool 
(general brokers), Morley, Newark, North Stafivrd- 
shire, Wolverhampton, Worcester, Coventry, Kidder- 
minster, London, Newcastle, Newport, Sheffield, 
Mining Association of Great Britain, South Lanca- 
shire, 4*c. Coal Association, Derbyshire, ^c. Col- 
liery Owners' Association, Durham Coal Trade 
Association, Scottish Papermakers* Association, 
Papermahers* Association, Wire Trade Association, 
Agricultural Engineers* Association, 
(j.) Improved communication either by canals or rail- 
ways : 

Cardiff, Falmouth, 
(k.) The encouragement of emigration to the colonies 
instead of to other countries : 
Newcastle. 
(I.) Opening up of new markets : 

Bamsley, Batley, Heckmondwike, Huddersfield, 
Liverpool (East Indian trade), Manchester, United 
Bleachers* Association, North Shields, North Staf- 
fordshire, Salt (Northwich), South of Scotland, 
London, Newcastle, Newport, Sheffield, Oldham 
Master Cotton Spinners* Association, Leather Trades* 
Association. 
(m.) The creation of a Ministry of Commerce and Agri- 
culture : 

Gloucester, Macclesfield, South of Scotland, 
Coventry, London, Newcastle, Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners* Association. 
(n.) Increased and improved consular assistance : 

Bamsley, Leeds, Manchester, South of Scotland, 
London, Newcastle, Agricultural Engineers* Associa^ 
tion. 
(o.) Improved trade statistics : 

Macclesfield, United Bleachers* Association, Lon^ 
don. 
(p.) The establishment of museums of trads patterns : 

Cleckheaton, London, 
(q.) The legal recognition of chambers of commerce : 
Newcastle, 

(r.) The simplification and codification of commercial 
law. 

London, Newcastle. 
(5.) Special represention of trade in Parliament : 

Salt (Northwich). 
(t.) Improved technical and artistic education : 

Belfast (iron foundry), Cleckheaton, Leeds, South 
of Scotland, Coventry, London, Newcastle, Leather 
Trade Association. 
(11.) The establishment of boards of arbitration and con- 
ciliation : 

Macclesfield, North Shields, London (metal 
trades). 
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III.—REMEDIAL MEASURES (GENERAL)— con/. 

(v.) Devotion of trade guild or corporate fands to their 
original or allied uses : 

London (carriage builders). 
(«?.) The prevention of interference with the freedom of 
labour : 

Derbyshire, 4*c. Colliery Owners* Association, 
{x.) Increase of the hours of labour : 

Belfast (iron foundry), 
(y.) The reduction and adjustment of imperial and local 
expenditure : 

Heckmondwike, Newark, London, Derbyshire, ^c. 
Colliery Owners* Association, Wire Trade Associa- 
tion, Agricultural Engineers* Association., 
(z,) The abolition of special taxes, and the simplification 
of legislation bearing on or regulating particular 
industries : 
Newcastle, 
(aa,) Amendment of the Limited Liability Acts ; 

Falmouth, Wolverhampton, Walsall (an inquiry 
suggested), Oldham Master Cotton Spinners* AssO' 
ciation, 
(bb.) The reduction of postal rates : 

London, 
(cc.) The establishment of an international bi-metallic 
currency : 

Birmingham, 
(dd.) Prevention of fraudulent marking of foreign goods : 

Sheffield, 
(ee.) Reform of the land laws : 

Batley, Bristol, Gloucester, South of Scotland, 
London, 
iff.) Further restrictions upon the drink traffic : 
Batley. 



IV.— REMEDIAL MEASURES (SPECIAL). 

(a.) The abolition of the coal and wine dues : 
London, Newcastle (coal). 

(b.) Improved customs and excise regulations: 
Liverpool (brewers and spirit merchants). 

(c.) Amendments of the Merchant Shipping Acts : 
Liverpool (shipowners). 

(d.) The appointment of a real shipping council or board 
.... to control and foster our mercantile marine : 
Greenock. 

(e.) The abolition of the light dues on shipping : 
Newcastle, 

(/.) The protection by law of the oysterages : 
Falmouth. 

(g.) Relief from the pressure of dead rents and excessive 
royalties : 

Derbyshire, Sfc, Colliery Owners' Association, 

(h.) An inquiry into the question of mineral royalties, 
and the establishment of a royalty commission : 

North of England Iron Manufacturers* Association, 

(i.) Amendment of law as to coffee mixtures : 
London (coffee). 

(j.) Exclusion of impure Indian salt, the reduction of 
the Indian duty on Cheshire salt, the cessation of the 
salt manufacture by the Indian Government: 
Salt (Northwich). 

(k.) Abolition of the carriage tax : 

London (carriage builders), Newcastle, Northern 
Counties Coachmakers* Association, 
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ANALYSIS OP ANSWERS RECEIVED FROM HER MAJESTY'S DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 



INDEX TO ANSWERS. 
Note. — The references to the Second Report in this Index are to Part II. of that Report. 
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I.— THE CONDITION OF TRADE GENERALLY. 

(a.) In the following countries the condition of trade 
generally appears to be the subject of little or no 
complaint. 
Argentine Republic : 

In 1876 a new era of prosperity commenced, 
which, with the exception of a slight cbeck in 
1880, has continued up to 1885. 
Austria : 

Industry in Austria has greatly increased. Con- 
tinually new manufactories are springing up for 
all branches of trade, and manufacturers here 
keep increasing their transactions mth the retail 
tradespeople from year to year. 
Bavaria : 

Though gradually rising into the position of an 
industrial State, there is actually uo sign of de- 
pression in the trader of Bavaria; wealth has 
increased, and its industries are sufficiently pros- 
perous. 
Central America: 

In Salvador the condition of industry cannot be 
fairly described as depressed. 
China : 

There does not appear to have been any serious 
depression of foreign trade with China during the 
last few years, but the present heavy fall in the 
value of silver threatens more serious difficulties 
to foreign trade than any that have occurred of 
late years. 
Germany : 

The almost unanimous testimony of the con- 
sular replies justifies the assumption that the 
present condition of German trade and industry 
cannot fairly be described as ** depressed." 
Greece : 

It cannot be said that there is any great depres- 
sion except in the consular district of continental 
Greece, which includes the towns of ^.thens and 
the Piraeus, where such a depression has existed 
for the last few years, and has been very great 
and quite unprecedented. 
Hesse-Darustadt and Baden : 

As a rule throughout the Grand Duchies de- 
pression of trade and industry either do not exist 
or are of a temporary and fluctuating nature. 
Hungary : 

Trade and industry in general have experienced 
no depression in Hungary within the last 20 
years ; on the contrary, they have exhibited con- 
siderable progression. 
Italy: 

Excepting in the district of Naples and in 
Sicily the condition of trade cannot be con- 
sidered as '* depressed " at the present time. 
Mexico : 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
condition of trade and industry is far from being 
depressed in Mexico at the present time, as com- 
pared with the past 20 years. 
Montenegro : 

Instead of a depression of trade and industry 
existing in the principality, prosperity and pro- 
gress have on the contrary prevailed. 



-THE CONDITION OF TRADE GENERALLY— 

cont. 
Morocco : 

The trade and industries of Morocco mav be 
described at the present time as in a state of re« 
vival after a period of serious depression. 
Portugal : 

Except in the case of agriculture, trade and 
industry in Portugal cannot be described as de- 
pressed, except in so far as the gradual decrease of 
profits may be regarded as indicative of depression. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Meininoen : 

It cannot be said that there is any noticeable 
depression in the trade and industry of the Duchies, 
although in the last decade profits have been 
smaller and obtained with increased difficulty. 
Tunis : 

Trade and industry cannot be considered as 
depressed. 
Turkey : 

The burden of evidence as supplied by the con- 
sular reports goes to show that the condition of 
trade in genc^, and of British trade in parti- 
cular, cannot be considered as depressed in the 
Ottoman Empire generally at the present time as 
compared with the last 20 years. Where real 
trade depression obtains, it has been brought 
about by reasons which have their origin in the 
state of the country, a fact that will be evident 
from a glance at the past history of the empire. 
Wurtemberg; 

The condition of trade and industry in Wurtem- 
berg is certainly not normal. A marked depres- 
sion exists in agriculture, in retail trade, and in 
certain petty industries. Industry and commerce 
in general are not depressed in the proper sense 
of the word. 

(b.) In the following countries depression of a more or 
less serious character is stated to exist. 
Belgium : 

The prevalence of serious depression in Bel- 
gian trade and industry is a fact Deyond dispute. 
Bulgaria : 

Owing to the present political circumstances, 
commerce is at this moment certainly veiy de- 
pressed. 
Central America : 

In Costa Rica a slight general depression. In 
Honduras trade is at present in a very depressed 
condition. 
Denmark : 

There can be no doubt that during the last 
12 months Denmark has been suffering from an 
unusual depression of trade. 
Egypt: 

Putting aside the reports from those districts 
in which special causes are in operation, we find 
an unanimous expression of opinion as to the 
existence of a depression of trade. 
France : 

The current of mercantile and manufacturing 
affairs reveals a widespread commercial ana 
industrial derangement, of which the main cause 
appears to be over-production. 
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I.— THE CO^ITION OF TRADE GENERALLY— 
cont. 
Japan : 

Depression in trade has existed throughout 
Japan for some years. 

Netherlands : 

The condition of trade and industry in general 
may, in one sense, certainly be fairly described 
as depressed at the present time as compared with 
the 16 years from 1665 to 1880. 

Persia : 

Peru : 

All foreign trade in Peru is suflPering from a 
long standing depression. 

ROUMANIA : 

The complaints of depression of trade are quite 
as loud in Roumania as elsewhere ; there are no 
large industries here, and consequently no strikes 
of workmen to be dealt with, but importers 
complain that thev can find little or no market 
• for their goods, while exporters declare that they 
can only get rid of their produce at a price which 
yields no profit, even if it does not represent an 
actual loss. 

Russia: 

The economic condition of the whole empire 
is generally admitted to be in a depressed state. 
This depression applies both to all branches of 
industry and to the foreign and home trade of 
the country. 

Saxony : 

The following is a local judgment on the present 
crisis : — 

"The depression is almost universal, and there 
are scarcely any branches of production which 
it has not reached* But it is less felt in retail 
business, and our shopkeepers aie making few 
complaints." 

Sbrvia : 

The trade and industry of Servia since the end 
of 1883 can be described as " depressed,'' not so 
much as regards her imports as in respect of her 
exports, which show a considerable falling off. 

SiAM : 

Trade here is perhaps suffering in some of its 
branches to a certain extent under the reaction 
which has now set in after a system of giving 
credit freely which had previously prevailed. 

The business of importers has also suffered 
much of late on account of the continuous fall in 
the value of silver, though on the other hand 
this very circumstance has been much to the 
advantage of those persons exporting produce. 

Spain : 

As regards the whole body of the Spanish 
trade it cannot be denied that considerable de- 
pression exists. 

Sweden and Norway: 

Sweden's trade and industry may be fairly 
described as depressed at the present time as 
compared with tne last 20 years. 
Switzerland : 

The commercial depression so generally pre- 
vailing has made no exception in favour of 
Switzerland, and the complaints uttered bv the 
rest of the trading world find here only too faith- 
ful an echo. 
United States : 

A depression in the general business of the 
country affecting the exchange of the necessaries 
of life has for some time past existed in the 
United States. 
Uruguay : 

All trade and industry whatever throughout 
Uruguay is decidedly depressed ati the present 
time as compared with the previous 30 years. 
Venezuela : 

It is but natural, taking into account the low 
prices of coffee, and the continued destruction of 
all grain crops throughout the country by locusts, 
that all branches of tnide should be now depressed 
as compared with the last 20 years. 

Zanzibar: 

An intense and prolonged depression has now 
overtaken the trade of Zanzibar. 



II.— THE CONDITION OF BRITISH TRADE. 

(a.) The replies received from the following countries 
are more or less favourable. 
Argentine Republic: 

British trade in general is in a satisfactory and 
healthy state, though suflering from several evils 
which could be remedied if the manufiicturer and 
merchant chose to work on a different basis. 
Bulgaria : 

The proportion of British imports to those of 
other countries has been fairly maintained and 
even increased, although they have slightly 
decreased in value. 
Chili: 

The British share of the Chilian trade is not 
shown to have diminished in any special degree. 
China : 

That neither foreign trade in general nor 
British trade in particular can be said to be 
depressed. 
Denmark : 

No diversion or extension of British trade has 
been noticeable except in the import of iron, and 
possibly in some descriptions of cotton yarns. 
Ecuador: 

There is evidently a considerable improvement 
in British trade as comparcl with the average of 
the last 20 years. 
France : 

In its decreases as well as in its increases the 
import trade of France from Great Britain has 
not seriously affected any large quantity of 
British manufactures. 
Italy : 

Taken in the aggregate, British trade with 
Italy cannot be called depressed. 
Netherlands: 

There has been no falling off in the trade be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Holland, but 
that trade has increased to a very notable extent, 
that is to say, by about 82 per cent, as regards 
the imports from, and 75 per cent, as regards the 
exports to, the United Kingdom in the course of 
the 15 years ending with 1884, and both the 
imports and exports for the last-named year were 
no doubt the largest ever yet recorded in one 
twelvemonth. 
Peru : 

British commerce is not at present suffering a 
much more serious depression than that of other 
countries. 
Servia : 

The commerce of Great Britain with this king- 
dom cannot be described as labouring under any 
depression, inasmuch as it may fairly be said to 
have increased in every particular since Servia 
received her independence from Turkish rule. 
SiAM : 

British trade has participated in the increased 
imports, but whether in due proportion it is im- 
possible to say. 

Tunis : 

As regards British trade, cotton manufeictures, 
as stated above, have received a considerable im- 
pulsion, while the trade in colonial produce and 
iron has been transferred to France and Belgium 
respectively. 

Turkey : 

British trade cannot be considered as depressed 
in the Ottoman Empire generally at the present 
time as compared with the last 20 years. 

Venezuela : 

British trade cannot fairly be described as 
depressed. 

Western Pacific : 

Tonga. British trade is resuming its former 
position, and English goods are to a large extent 
replacing those of other nationalities. 

(6.) The following replies must be regarded as im- 
favoiirable : — 

Austria : 

Imports from Great Britain have fallen off, 
and their place has been taken, to a considerable 
extent, by German and Swiss goods. The trade 
between Great Britain and 'IVieste has not much 
varied. 
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II.— THE CONDITION OF BRITISH TRADE— con/. 
Bavaria : 

British commerce with this country, and indeed 
with the rest of Germany, has certainly dimin- 
ished within the last 10 years, hut the cause of 
this decrease must be attributed less to the quality 
of the goods exported by England than to the 
progress made by German manufactures. 

Belgium : 

British trade may be considered as being in all 
its branches "depressed," notwithstan<fing the 
actual amount of business transacted and the 
(^eat increase of British shipping during the last 
few years. 

Central America: 

In Nicaragua the rate of increase of trade with 
England is not so great as in the case of other 
countries. In Costa Rica, German and American 
competition is increasing. 

Egypt : 

In some branches British import trade has 
fallen off in quantity. 

In the iron trade foreign competition has made 
considerable encroachments on the business of 
the English firms. 

Germany : 

Although British imports have been increasing 
in volume and also, with the exception of Ham- 
burgh, in value, they are not doing so to the 
same extent as other foreign imports. 

Greece : 

There is no great depression of British trade in 
Greece, although some branches have suffered 
severely owing to foreign competition and the 
high Customs tariff. 

Hesse Darmstadt : 

There has been a great falling o£P in the trade 
with Great Britain since 1875. 

Hungary : 

English trade in particular has experienced in 
all branches a remarkable decrease; ;in fact, it 
has never been, for the last 20 years, at so low an 
ebb. 

Japan : 

There has unfortunately been a falling, off in 
British trade with this empire. 

Mexico : 

Since 1867 the English commercial houses have 
been gradually withdrawn, so that at the present 
day the trade between the two countries is almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Germans, whose 
interests are naturally more directed towards 
introducing goods of German in preference to 
those of English manufacture. 

Morocco : 

The depression appears to have afiPected British 
trade in particular. 

Norway : 

British trade with Norway must be considered 
in a depressed state. The per-centa^e of the total 
trade with Norway which Great Britain held in 
1884 was 29-3, or the same as in 1872. 

Persia : 

In some districts nearly the whole trade has 
passed into the hands of the Russians. In the 
remainder British trade is stationary. 

Portugal : 

^ Great Britain has not been ousted from the 
market, but has rivals, native and foreign, who 
compete successfully with us in branches of trade 
in which we formerly held a practical monopoly. 

ROUMANIA : 

The British manufacturer seems to be losing his 
hold on the Roumania market because he does not 
or cannot make his goods as cheaply as the manu- 
facturers of oth«T countries. 

Russia : 

The relative proportion of British imports into 
and exports from Russia has diminished. The 
absolute value of the imports has also decreased, 
but that of the exports to Great Britain has nearly 
doubled. 

o 24367. 



II.— THE CONDITION OF BRITISH TRADE-con/. 
Saxony : 

A visible tendency to shrinkage of the purchases 

of British commodities along the whole line, 

except, perhaps, in high cotton yarns and bright 

haired worsted weft yams, and some minor articles. 

Spain : 

English trade with Spain receded in 1884, ac- 
cording to Spanish statistics, to below the figures 
of 1880, while the trade done by Spain with 
Belgium and Germany has increased, and is in- 
creasing, by leaps and bounds, and France has 
become the greatest buyer of Spanish goods, 
instead of the United Kingdom. 

Sweden : 

Commerce between Great Britain and Sweden 
experienced more or less the same symptoms of 
depression as is the case with trade in general. 

Switzerland : 

In spite of this difllculty it is a matter of no 
uncertainty that England's most formidable rival 
in Swiss commerce is the Grerman Empire, whose 
trade with this country has enormously increased 
since 1870. In some branches, indeed, it has 
almost completely ousted British manufactures. 

United States : 

The depression of trade has been extensive and 
long continued and seems to have affected British 
trade co-extensively with, but not more severely 
than, that of other nations. 

Uruguay : 

British trade with Uruguay appears to have 
reached its highest point of prosperity about six 
years ago, at which time also a considerable reduc- 
tion (50 per cent.) on import duties took place. 
Since then the trade has been steadily falling 
off, partly on account of the re-imposition and 
even augmentation of the Custom House duties, 
partly as being edged out by the ever increasing 
German and Belgian trade. I may add that 
Spanish, French, and Italian trade have continued 
during the same period much in statu quo, 

WURTEMBBRG : 

Imports from England are dwindling away in 
quantity. 

Zanzibar : 

In the autumn of 1883 the export trade from 
Great Britain suddenly collapsed, while that of 
imports to the United Kingdom became at the 
same moment intensely depressed (volume and 
value alike affected). 

III.— THE VOLUME OF TRADE. 

(a.) In the following countries the volume of trade may 
be regarded as having increased. 

Argentine Republic : 

The trade of the country has increased over 300 
per cent, in the last 20 years, and has doubled 
during the last 10 years. 

Austria : 

The imports of manufactured goods decreased 
from year to year on account of the production 
in Austria. 

Continually new manufactories are springing 
up for all branches of trade. Industry in Austria 
has increased in all branches of manufacture. 

Belgium : 

The volume of business tends to increase. 

Central America : 

In Nicaragua business has increased, and in 
Salvador it has been considerably in excess during 
the period from 1880-85 as compared with the 
preceding 15 years. 

China : 

There is on the whole an increase of volume. 

Denmark: 

The weight of imports has increased yearly 
from 1,385,221 tons in 1879 to 2,405,418 tons in 
1883. In the same period the weight of exports 
increased from 536,945 tons to 655,172 tons. In 
the articles in which Great Britain competes 
for the Danish market she has, as a rule, distanced 
her competitors. 

S 
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III.— THE VOLUME OF TRADE— con^. 

Egypt : 

Both exports and imports show an increase as 
to volume during the last 10 years. 

France : 

Depression is not due to a decrease in bulk of 
the goods exchanged. 

Germany : 

Business is brisk and markets extending. The 
imports have increased in quantity from nearly 
28 million tons net in 1872 to over 36 millions 
in 1883, the exports during the same period have 
risen from 21 million tons net to 42 nuUions. 

Greece : 

There is a considerable increase of the volume 
and valut of the import and export trade with 
Great Britain. 

Italy : 

British unports, with some exceptions, have 
steadily devdoped. Italian exports to Great 
Britain appear to have remained stationary. 

Mexico : 

There is every prospect that a regular and 
steady increase may be looked for in the near 
future in the import and export trade of Mexico 

Norway : 

The total weight of the foreign trade of Nor- 
way has increased from 1,896,801,000 kilos, in 
1866-70 (average) to 3,429,973,000 in 1884, the 
highest figure yet reached. Both imports from 
and exports to Great Britain show a constantly 
growing trade between the two countries. 

Portugal : 

There has been an absolute increase in the 
volume of British trade during the past 20 years. 

ROUMANIA : 

The volume of trade has not fallen ofiP. 

Sweden : 

The volume of British trade has considerably 
increased during the period 1880-85 as compared 
with the preceding 15 years. 

Turkey : 

Both exports and imports would, it is thought, 
be found to have increased in bulk. 

Uruguay : 

During the last five years, as compared with 
the preceding 15, the quantity has diminished. 
As to exports, the volume has been greater. 

Venezuela : 

Imports have increased in volume, exports 
about the same. 

Western Pacific : t 

Samoa. Very much increased, especially during 
the past two years. 

WURTEMBERO I 

The volume of transactions show progress. 

(6.) In the following countries the volume of trade has 
declined. 

Ecuador : 

Apparently the last three years show a falling 
off during the three years 1882-86 as compared 
with 1879-31. 

Morocco : 

The decline in the general trade has been 22 per 
cent, in exports and 11 per cent, in imports. 

Sbrvia ; 

There is a perceptible falling off in both the 
imports and exports for 188S. 

IV.— THE GROSS VALUE OF TRADE. 

(a.) In the following countries, speaking generally, it 
may be said that the gross value of trade has increased. 

Belgium : 

A comparison of the total united imports and 
exports between the present time and 10 years 
ago shows an increase of 20 per cent, during that 
period. 



IV.— THE GROSS VALUE OF TRADE— conf. 

Denmark : 

The value of the imports has increased from 
199,000,000 kroner in 1879 to 288,500,000 kroner 
in 1883. In the same period the value of the 
exports has increased from 158,100,000 kroner to 
199,900,000 kroner. Great Britain sends the 
Danes nearly all the coal and raw metals, three- 
fifth of the cottons, 30 per cent, of the woollens, 
30 per cent, of the metal manufactures, and 45 
per cent, of the sugar and molasses they import. 

Egypt : 

Both exports and imports show an increase as 
to value during the past 10 years. 

France : 

The total imports of goods entered into France 
for consumption from all parts of the world 
decreased in value from 201,000,000^. in 1880 to 
173,000,000Z. in 1884, and the total export of 
France, under the head of special commerce, 
from 138,000,000/. to 129,000,000Z. The im- 
ports into France from England decreased from 
26,540,000Z. in 1880 to 24,681,840/. in 1884, 
the exports to England falling at the same time 
from 36,640,000/. to 33,760,000/. 

Germany : 

The estimated value of the imports has remained 
almost stationary during the past 12 years, the 
exports from 6,079,226,000 marks in 1872 to 
8,424,689,000 marks in 1883. 

Italy : 

The trade returns of the past five years show a 
greater increase of foreign as compared with 
British trade. 

Netherlands : 

Down to the close of 1884 there can be no 
Question of any diminution having occurred in 
the trade of this country, in so far at least as 
regards the estimated money value of both 
imports and exports. 

Norway : 

The total value of the foreign trade of Norway 
has increased from 9,649,000/. in 1866-70 
(average) to 15,055,000/. in 1884, but the value 
per head of the population shows a tendency to 
decrease. 

Portugal : 

There has been an absolute increase in the 
value of British trade during the last 20 years, but 
a relative decrease as compared with the trade of 
other nations of a very marked character. 

Roumania : * 

The value of the goods imported into Roumania 
has grown from 3,317,000/. in 1871 to an average 
of 12,315,000/. for the years 1882 to 1884 inclu- 
sive, the per-centage of British imports averaging 
20-5 per cent, from 1871 to 1881, and for the past 
three years 19*5 per cent. 

Siam: 

In 1865 the total import of all articles was 
valued at 2,495,018 dollars, and in 1884 at 
6,247,893 dollars. ' 

Sweden : 

The total imports have risen from 5,881,277/. 
in 1865 to 18,551,600/. in 1885; the total exports 
firom 6,004,666/. to 14,251,700/. The value of 
British trade has considerably increased during 
the period 1880-85 as compared with the pre- 
ceding 15 years. 

{h.) In the following countries the gross value of trade 
is reported to have decreased. 

Bulgaria (Roustchouk) : 

Any statement must be approximate. It is 
believed both the volume and the value of trade 
have been much reduced. 

China : 

The value of the import trade has remained 
nearly stationary. With regard to exports, there 
has been a marked decline in the price of the 
three principal articles, viz., tea, silk, and sugar. 
Japan : 

The total foreign import trade dropped from 
6,826,789/. in 1880 to 5,437,929/. in 1884. There 
has been a steady increase in the export trade. 
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IV.— THE GROSS VALUE OF TRADE— con*. 

Russia : 

In 1884 the value of exports from the empire 
diminished by 4,200,000Z. The total value of the 
import trade of Russia decreased during the last 
five years to the extent of 10,000,000/. 

Spain : 

The upward movement indicated in the Spanish 
imports for the quinquennial period ended in 
1883, in spite of a slight retrogression in 1881, is 
converted in 1884 into a downward movement, 
which is maintained in 1885, though. at a less 
rapid rate of decline as regards exports; a decline 
set in in 1883, which continued with aggravated 
symptoms in 1884, and showed only a slight 
recovery in 1885. 

Turkey : 

Exports from Turkey would, it is thought, be 
found to have deteriorated in value, the imports 
to have slowly increased. 

UauGUAY : 

The total value, both of imports and exports, 
has been less. 

v.— THE RETURN ON CAPITAL AND THE NET 
PROFIT OF TRADE. 

(a.) A decrease is reported in the following countries. 

Argentine Republic : 

The return on capital is much smaller than it 
was 20 years ago. 

Belgium : 

It may probably be estimated that the profits 
on commercial business have undergone, on the 
the average, a diminution of about 2 per cent, 
during the last few years. 

Bosnia and the Hbrzegovinb : 

ITie return on capital is lower. Formerly 

money could not be obtained at less than 12 per 

cent., whereas now it can be Obtained at 8 per 

cent., and with exceptionally good security even 

^ at 6 per cent. 

Central America : 

In Nicaragua and Costa Rica the return is 
smaller. 

Denmark : 

The depression in the rates of profit began in 
1884, and may yet reach a lower point. 

Egypt : 

The depression is manifested in unremunera- 
tive trade and lessening profits. 

France : 

There is a general agreement that the return 
of capital is below the average of the last 20 
years. 

Germany : 

The return on capital is everywhere steadily 
decreasing. From maximum exertions minimum 
profits. 
Hesse Darmstadt : 

The rate of interest is considerably lower than 
formerly. 

Japan : 

Very much below the average ; so much so 
that the return has in most cases been a loss. 

Morocco : 

Profit being small, traders are eager to extend 
their business to compensate for the smallness of 
the returns. 

Netherlands : 

Reduced profits have been for the last three or 
four years one of the characteristics of the whole- 
sale trade of the Netherlands. 

Portugal : 

The return on capital has been gradually de- 
creasing, and is now below the average of the last 
20 years. 

ROUMANIA : 

The margin of profit has fallen off. 

Saxe-Coburg : 

Net profits, owing to competition, have sen- 
sibly decreased. 

Saxony : 

In the great majority of branches profits are 
insignificant. 



v.— THE RETURN ON CAPITAL AND THE NET 
PROFIT OF TRADE— con/. 

Sweden : 

The return on capital is generally below the 
average of the last 20 years. 

Switzerland : 

Under present ciicumstances in Switzerland 
cheapness of money prevails ; but there is a grow- 
ing objection to emoarking it in industrial con- 
cerns on accoimt of the diminished income 
enjoyed, 4 per cent, in such investments being 
now the average return, in place of 6 per cent, 
obtainable a few years ago. 

Tunis : 

The return on capital is less than the average 
of the last 20 years. 

Turkey : 

The profits of the British manufacturer of im- 
ports into Turkey, of the British importer of 
exports from Turkey, and of the middleman, are, 
within the years 1880-85, much diminished as 
compared with those of the preceding 15 years. 

Uruguay : 

The return on capital is greatly inferior to pre- 
vious years. 

Wurtemberg : 

The great subject of complaint is the constant 
shrinkage of prices and of profits. 

(b.) In the following countries the return on capital 
appears either to have remained stationary or to have 
increased. 

Italy : 

The return on capital invested in industrial 
undertakings may, in some instances, have in- 
creased. 

Norway : 

The amount of property and income assessed 
for the poor tax (equivalent to the English income 
tax) was greater in 1883 than ever before. In 
1879 it fell and did not begin to recover till 1881, 
since when it has increased steadily. The amount 
per head of the population had, however, not 
quite recovered in 1883, as it was siupassed in 
1878, the year before the great depression began. 

Venezuela : 

The return on capital is about the same. 

Bavaria : 

Money invested in industrial undertakings 
bears a profitable rate of interest. 
Ecuador: 

The returns on capital are not below the 
average. 

Persia : 

The return on capital has increased. 

VI.— THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 
CAPITAL. 

Argentine Republic : 

The demand for capital continues for all pur- 
poses, and both Government and people will take 
as much British capital as they can get. 

Belgium : 

Neither the demand for nor the supply of 
capital is thought to have materially increased of 
late years. 

Central America: 

In Costa Rica the demand for capital is below 
the average of the last 20 years. 

Ecuador : 

Capital is in fair demand. The supply is fully 
equal to, or superior to, the average of the last 
20 years. 

Egypt : 

The supply of capital has been in excess of the 
demand; in banking capital there has been an 
enormous increase. 

France : 

With some exceptions it is reported that the 
supply of capital is abundant. 

Germany: 

The supply of capital is unusually plentiful. 
Greece : 

Less in 1884 and 1885 than from 1880-83. 
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VI— THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 
CAPITAL.— co«<. 

Hbssb Darmstadt : 

The supply of capital is above the average of 
the last 20 years. 

Italy : 

Both the supply of and demand for capital 
appear to have increased. 

Morocco : 

ITie demand for capital upon which to trade is 
greater at present than in former years, and the 
supply is also increased. 

Netherlands : 

As regards capital, the demand on this head in 
respect of new undertakings is stated to have been 
inconsiderable during the past few years; the 
supply was ample where required for well-esta- 
blished enterprises. 

Norway : 
' The demand for capital in Norway appears at 
present to be on the whole below the average, the 
supply above. 

Persia : 

The demand for capital has increased, whereas 
the supply has decreased. 

Portugal : 

The demand for and the supply of capital has 
been steadily increasing during the last 20 years. 

ROUMANIA : 

There has always been a good demand for money 
in Koumania, but it would seem that it has 
become cheaper of late years. 

Saxe-Meiningen : 

Capital to any amount is easily obtainable at 
small interest for the promotion of solid indus- 
trial undertakings. 

Servia : 

The supply of and demand for capital are above 
the average of the last 20 years. 

Siam: 

The demand for capital has beyond doubt 
increased considerably of late years, and the 
supply also has been augmented. 

Tunis : 

Above the average of the last 20 years. 

United States: 

Capital is abundant and in demand, but the 
rate of interest has fallen considerably. 

Uruguay : 

The demand for capital is not great, the supply 
is ample. 

Venezuela : 

The demand for capital is greater, the supply 
thereof is less. 

VII.— THE QUANTITY OF LABOUR EMPLOYED. 

Argentine Republic: 

The demand for both skilled and unskilled 
labour continues in excess of the supply. 

Denmark : 

Between 1870 and 1880 the number of persons 
employed in manual labour of the better sort, not 
being agricultural, rose from 373,000 to 461,000, 
or over 20 per cent. The population only increased 
10 per cent, in this interval. 

France: 

The local crisis in Paris and the general crisis, 
which affects the capital and the province, have 
alike caused an important decrease of the numbers 
employed. 

Greece : 

Eleven factories in the Piraeus out of 61 have 
been closed, and the others are mostly working 
with a reduced number of hands. 

Netherlands : 

Many men are out of employment in the 
machinery and shipbuilding trades, and there is 
some distress among builders and masons. 

Russia : 

The present supply of labour at the chief seats 
of industry is considerably in excess of the demand. 

Wurtkmbbrg : 

There is no scarcity of employment for labour. 



VIIL-.THE RATE OF WAGES. 

(a.) In the following countries the rate of wages is stated 
to have increased. 

Austria : 

Workmen earn from 10c?. to 5s, per diem. The 
hours of laboiu' are 10 hours. 

Hungary : 

There has been an average general increase in 
the rate of wages during the last five years of 
about from 6 to 10 per cent. 

Denmark : 

The rate of wages for skilled labour is in money 
far higher than had been the case 20 years ago, 
or even up to quite lately. 

Germany : 

The wages of labour have increased, though less 
in the case of skilled than of unskilled labour. 

Hbssb Darmstadt: 

The increase of wages is general. 

Saxe>Mbiningen : 

Since the universal introduction of the mark 
throughout Germany in 1876 the wages of 
labourers have decidedly risen. 

Saxony : 

Wages on the whole are fairly sustained. 
Wurtbmberg : 

There is some improvement in the workmen's 
condition during the last three years, either 
through diminished labour or increased wages. 
Italy : 

Wages generally have risen considerably in 
Italy during the past 15 years, but they still 
average less than the wages paid to the working 
classes in Great Britain. 

Morocco : 

There has been of late years a general rise in 
the rate of wages, which in some of the coast 
towns has been very marked, wages being now 
double what they were a few years since. 
Netherlands : # 

The rate of wages for both skilled and unskilled 
labour has undoubtedly risen considerably in 
Holland during the last 20 years, and does not as 
yet show any tendency towards a decline. 
Portugal : 

Above the average of the last 20 years. 
Boumania : 

Wages have, on the whole, gone up as the cost 
of living has increased. 

Sweden : 

The rate of wages, both for skilled and unskilled 
labour, may be calculated at about 26 per cent, 
above the average of the last 20 years. 
Tunis : 

For both skilled and unskilled labour there has 
been an increase of 10 per cent. 

Turkey : 

The rate of wages for skilled as well as for 
unskilled labour is throughout the empire above 
the average of the last 20 years. 

Persia : 

The rate of wages has risen all round since the 
famine in 1871. 

Ecuador : 

The rate of wages for unskilled labour has in- 
creased about 60 per cent, in the coast districts 
and about 100 per cent, in the interior during the 
past 20 years ; the rate of wages for skilled kS)our 
has increased in about the same proportion. 

(6.) In the following countries the tendency appears to 
be undecided. 

Bavaria : 

Wages for skilled labour have lately declined; 
the wages of farm and ordinary labourers have 
increased. 

Central America: 

In Costa Rica and Salvador the rate of wages is 
rather above the average. In Nicaragua it is 
more or less unchanged. 

Egypt : 

For Arab artizans 16 per cent, dearer, for 
European artizans 16 per cent, less than '20 years 
since. Agricultural labourers earn about the same. 
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VIII. -THE RATE OF WAGES— conf. 

France : 

The pay of workmen has been steadily increasing 
for a long time; it reached its highest rate in 
many trades in and about 1879; and since 1882 
there has been a fluctuation, during which some 
wages rose and others fell. 

Greece : 

The rate of wages at the Piraeus and in Athens 
has recently fallen to the average prices. In Syra, 
Volo, and Corfu wages are stated to have risen. 

Mexico : 

There has been no material permanent change in 
the rates of wages in Mexico of late years. 

Norway : 

The ratte of wages for skilled labour appears, 
however, to be now a little higher than the 
average of the last 20 years, while that for un- 
skiUed labour is a little below it. 

Switzerland : 

The rate of wa^es in this country, according to 
the best information, has varied but little during 
the past 20 years ; if anything it has slightly de- 
scended. 

Uruguay : 

The rates of wages are somewhat higher for 
skilled but lower for unskilled labour than during 
the last 20 years, the quality and quantity of work 
produced being about the same. 

SiAM: 

With regard to Chinese labour, the rate of 
wages for both skilled and unskilled workmen 
does not appear to have varied much during the 
last 20 years. The rate of wages as regards the 
Siamese has increased. 

(c.) In the following countries the rate of wages is 
reported to have decreased. 

Belgium : 

Wages, which for some years past have been 
gradually on the increase, have undergone a slight 
diminution during the last two years. On the 
other hand, the price of food and clothing for the 
working classes has become considerably cheaper. 

Russia : 

During the last 10 years the rates of wages and 
pay have not fluctuated much. At the present 
time, however, the price of labour, as compared 
with the average of the last 20 years, is gradually 
declining. 

1)nited States : 

Wages have fallen generally throughout the 
States, 10 per cent, being about the average 
decline. 

Venezuela : 

Wages are somewhat lower than the average of 
the last 20 years. 

IX.— CAUSES OF DEPRESSION. 

The following suggestions have amongst others been 
made by consular representatives as to the causes 
of depression. 



Bavaria : 

High freights ; 



the increasing import duties. 



Central America : 

In Honduras, the ruined condition of the sugar 
industry in Cuba and the present (January 1886) 
disturbed condition of the Republic. 

China: 

English manufacturers are quite ignorant of the 
requirements of the Chinese, and take no rational 
means of informing themselves. 



IX.-CAUSES OF DEPRESSION— con^ 
Denmark : 

The disturbed state of internal politics ; over- 
production ; an extensive system of credit ; bad 
harvests. 

Egypt : 

Much greater competition; general fall in 
prices ; greater knowledge of prices on the part 
of buyers ; improved communications. 

France : 

Depression is due to fall in price. The main 
cause of the widespread commercial and industrial 
derangement in France appears to be over-pro- 
duction. 

Germany ; 

General over-production j the appreciation of 
gold ; the imperfect acquaintance of English pro- 
ducers with the German market; difliculties of 
transport. 

Greece : 

Difficulties of transport ; the failure of British 
manufacturer sufficiently to consult the taste and 
wishes of his foreign customers. 

Hesse Darmstadt : 

The rates of transport. 

Italy : 

Foreign competition ; the customs tariflp; want 
of activity on the part of British firms; faulty 
transport communications. 

Morocco: 

The severe famine of 1878-/9. 

Portugal : 

Protective tariffs ; the characteristic unwilling- 
ness of the British manufacturer to trouble himself 
with the peculiar wants of a small market. 

Roumania : 

Difficulties of transport. 

Russia : 

The system of protection; the want of direct 
communication between British manufacturers 
and Russian consumers. 

Spain : 

The exclusion of British merchandise from tht 
favoured nation clause of the Spanish tariff. 

United States : 

Over-production; the high price of manufac- 
tured products ; insufficient consuming power ; 
the fluctuation of employment. 

Wurtemberg : 

Excessive competition ; over-production ; wila 
speculation and deterioration of quality. 

X.— REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

Amongst others the following suggestions are made. 

China : 

The employment of energetic and intelligent 
commercial travellers. 

Roumania : 

Greater attention to the wants of the Roumanian 
customer. 

tjERMANY: 

Improvement in quality of British goods ; better 
transport facilities ; negotiation of a commercial 
treaty. 

Denmark : 

Increased transport feicilities ; more commercial 
travellers of a good sort are wanted. 
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